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ABSTRACT 


The  role  of  transit  in  aiding  the  implementation  of  regional  land  use 
plans  that  call  for  the  creation  of  major  diversified  centers  in  the  outer 
city  is  investigated.    The  polycentric  city  concept  is  defined  and  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  regional  planning  work  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minne- 
sota and  several  other  U.S.  cities.    Arguments  for  and  against  the  concept 
are  outlined  and  the  results  of  a  survey  relating  to  the  present  status  of 
the  concept  in  48  metropolitan  areas  are  presented.    An  evaluation  frame- 
work is  developed  and  applied  in  visits  to  14  American,  two  Canadian,  and 
one  English  urban  region.    The  most  interesting  work  on  this  topic  was 
found  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Toronto,  Ontario.    Other  interesting  work 
has  been  done  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  Denver.    The  results  of  the  field 
work  are  summarized  and  18  specific  examples  of  noteworthy  progress  toward 
the  development  of  outer  city  centers  of  significant  scale  are  described. 
A  discussion  of  the  national  potential  for  outer  city  centers  is  developed 
from  several  perspectives. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


For  the  past  twenty  years  or  more,  most  of  our  large  urban  areas  have 
been  decentralizing  rapidly  and  becoming  less  dense.    Population  and  employ- 
ment growth  in  the  outer  city  has  been  very  rapid  and  urban  travel  patterns 
have  become  more  diffuse  and  less  constrained  to  a  few  radial  corridors.  A 
polycentric  urban  structure  is  emerging  that  consists  of  several  clusters  of 
activity  located  some  distance  from  the  downtown  of  the  region.    The  downtown 
has  become  only  one  of  several  destinations  of  importance  in  the  region  and 
in  most  cases  its  relative  size  is  not  expected  to  increase  in  the  future. 

Most  non-rail  transit  systems  are  still  oriented  to  serving  only  the 
downtown  well  in  many  of  our  large  urban  regions.    Few  have  been  reoriented 
to  providing  good  service  to  non-downtown  destinations.    The  result  is  that 
these  transit  systems  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  serving  a  destination 
(downtown)  that  is  declining  (in  relative  terms)  as  a  part  of  the  total  urban 
travel  market.    The  structure  of  these  monocentric  transit  systems  no  longer 
fits  the  polycentric  structure  of  the  urban  region  very  well.  Transit's 
share  of  the  urban  travel  market  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  focus  on  serving  only  one  (downtown)  of  the  several  important 
destinations  in  the  urban  region. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  examine  the  role  of  transit  in  assist- 
ing the  further  evolution  of  the  polycentric  city.    The  basic  idea  is  that 
a  city  that  consists  of  several  relatively  high-density  destinations  can 
better  utilize  and  support  an  areawide  bus  transit  service  than  one  which 
contains  only  one  dominant  destination.    Such  a  transit  service  would  consist 
of  (1)  good  local  service  to  a  few  centers  of  activity  (including  downtown), 
(2)  good  express  service  between  centers  and  (3)  good  internal  circulation 
service  in  a  few  high-density  centers.    Its  form  would  be  quite  different 
from  today's  route  structures  which  are  predominantly  radial  to  the  region's 
downtown.    This  reorientation  of  transit  service  would  support  and  complement 
part  of  regional  development  (or  land  use)  plans  in  many  of  our  large  urban 
regions.    These  plans  often  designate  several  locations  on  a  map  that  are 
suitable  for  development  into  major  diversified  centers  (MDC's).    These  MDC's 
are  like  small  downtowns  and  consist  of  offices,  retail  establishments, 
apartments  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  activities.    They  are  to  have  the  den- 
sity and  diversity  needed  to  support  a  variety  of  transit  services  over  an 
18-20  hour  day. 
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The  rationale  behind  the  MDC  concept  is  mu Hi  faceted.    The  polycentric 
urban  form  would  reduce  the  travel  requirements  of  the  recion,  conserve  energy 
and  reduce  air  pollution.    It  would  make  an  areawide  transit  system  more  eco- 
nomical.   Some  low  income  persons  could  find  housing  in  such  centers  and 
greater  levels  of  urbanity  and  self-sufficiency  would  come  to  the  outer  city. 
While  many  of  these  points  have  yet  to  be  proved  conclusively,  they  are 
widely  believed. 

Survey  results  show  that  the  polycentric  city  concept  is  widely  used  by 
metropolitan  planning  agencies  in  the  United  States  but  in  a  fairly  superficial 
way.    The  cities  that  have  taken  the  concept  most  seriously  are  Toronto  and 
Vancouver,  B.C.    In  the  U.S.,  Minneapol is-St.  Paul  and  Denver  are  the  most 
advanced  although  far  less  so  than  the  two  Canadian  cities  cited.    Data  from 
14  U.S.,  two  Canadian  and  one  English  city  have  been  compiled  and  analyzed  to 
define  the  status  of  the  polycentric  city  concept.    The  cities  included  are 
Irvine,  California;  Toronto,  Ontario;  Vancouver,  British  Columbia;  Denver, 
Colorado;  Miami,  Florida;  New  York,  New  York;  Washington,  D.C.;  Los  Angeles, 
California;  San  Diego,  California;  Seattle,  Washington;  Houston,  Texas;  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  San  Francisco, 
California;  London,  England  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.    Eighteen  specific  sites  where 
major  diversified  centers  are  currently  emerging  in  the  outer  city  are  examined 
in  these  and  a  few  other  cities.    Transit  either  is  playing,  or  is  expected  to 
play,  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  nine  of  these  projects  while  its  role 
is  not  yet  clear  in  the  other  nine.    In  most  cases,  transit  services  have  been 
provided  in  advance  of  a  wel 1 -developed  patronage  base  and  have  contributed  to 
the  "shaping"  of  the  form  of  the  emerging  center. 

The  creation  of  outer  city  centers  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
future  viability  of  areawide  non-rail  transit  in  our  large  urban  regions.  UMTA 
could  do  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  development  of  outer  city 
centers  should  it  become  its  policy  to  do  so.    Some  intervention  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  urban  land  market  will  be  necessary  as  the  market  is  now  producing 
a  low-density  and  widely  scattered  set  of  activities  and  probably  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.    Both  incentives  and  disincentives  are  needed  to 
encourage  some  clustering  of  new  and  relocating  activities  into  a  few  desig- 
nated locations.    Transit  investments  in  the  fonn  of  center-focused  scheduled 
and  paratransit  services,  outer  city  transit  terminals  and  internal  circulation 
systems  can  aid  the  emergence  of  outer  city  centers.    These  investments  must 
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lead  urban  development  decisions  but  will  not,  alone,  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  desired  amounts  of  growth  and  density  of  development.    A  coordinated 
effort  involving  other  federal  and  local  interests  will  be  required. 

This  report  presents  a  balanced  appraisal  of  the  case  for  a  reorientation 
of  our  non-rail  transit  systems  in  response  to  some  fundamental  and  irreversible 
changes  in  the  structure  of  our  large  urban  regions.    The  polycentric  city  is 
the  city  of  the  future.    If  transit  is  to  play  an  important  role  in  this  city, 
it  must  be  reoriented  to  serve  this  emerging  urban  form.    Revitalizing  the 
central  city  is  an  important  national  goal.    However,  the  transit  needs  of  the 
much  larger  populations  in  the  outer  city  must  also  be  recognized  and  met  dur- 
ing the  1980' s  and  1990' s.    Encouraging  the  development  of  dense  and  diverse 
outer  city  centers  can  assist  the  attainment  of  both  goals  and  increase  the 
economic  viability  of  areawide  transit  as  well. 

The  report  contains  four  sections.    Section  I  defines  the  polycentric 
city  concept  and  describes  the  philosophy  and  methods  used  in  the  study.  Sec- 
tion II  evaluates  the  rationale  (pro  and  con)  for  the  polycentric  city  concept 
and  presents  some  data  that  either  support  or  refute  this  rationale.    In  Sec- 
tion III,  the  results  of  a  national  survey  of  48  metropolitan  planning  agencies 
are  presented  together  with  the  results  of  field  trips  and  other  investigative 
work  in  17  cities.    Section  IV  contains  data  on  18  specific  sites,  a  discussion 
of  technical  and  non-technical  problems  and  some  data  on  the  potential  size  and 
scope  of  a  national  outer  city  centers  program. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

A .    What  is  the  Polycentric  City  Concept? 

During  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years,  several  large  U,  S.  cities  have 
adopted  regional  development  plans  that  call  for  the  management  of  the  loca- 
tion and  timing  of  growth.    These  plans  express  the  interest  of  local  govern- 
ment in  preserving  the  utility  of  the  heavy  investments  they  have  made  in 
sewers,  highway  and  other  public  facilities  as  well  as  their  interest  in 
keeping  the  cost  of  constructing  new  public  facilities  within  reason.  The 
theory  that  underlies  these  regional  development  plans  is  that  if  the  local 
government  can  control  the  location  and  timing  of  four  key  types  of  public 
investments,  then  it  will  be  able  to  shape  the  pattern  of  development  in 
directions  that  offer  the  greatest  benefit  to  society  as  a  whole  [1].  As 
shown  in  Figure  1.1,  these  "growth  shapers"  are  (1)  transportation, 
(2)  utilities,  (3)  open  space  and  (4)  major  activity  centers.    To  date, 
transportation  planning  has  received  by  far  the  most  attention  of  the  four. 
Water  and  sewer  system  planning  has  also  been  given  substantial  attention, 
especially  within  the  past  few  years.    Open  space  issues  have  been  studied 
intensively  in  some  areas  but  only  a  little  in  many  other  areas.    The  concept 
of  major  activity  centers  as  a  key  growth  shaping  element  of  any  regional 
development  plan  has  been  widely  accepted  by  the  planning  profession  but  few 
serious  studies  designed  to  make  the  concept  operational  have  been  undertaken 
to  date.    As  a  result,  most  regional  development  plans  include  policies  that 
describe  support  for  the  activity  centers  concept  and  some  also  include  a  map 
that  shows  their  general  location.    But  few  include  any  material  that  is 
designed  to  indicate  how  the  concept  can  be  implemented. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  review  the  activity  centers  concept  and 
to  examine  its  relationship  to  the  public  transit  part  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment plan  (as  indicated  by  the  stars  on  Figure  1.1).    It  is  widely  believed 
that  a  city  that  has  several  relatively  high  density  clusters  of  activity 
(i.e.,  the  polycentric  city)  is  better  able  to  support  a  viable  public  transit 
system  than  one  that  has  only  one  major  center  (i,e,,  the  monocentric  city). 
Figure  1.2  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  that  such  a  transit  system  has  been 
conceptual ized. 

If  this  is  true,  then  ways  to  create  the  polycentric  city  need  to  be  found 

before  we  can  expect  to  have  public  transit  systems  in  our  cities  that  are 

both  economical  and  efficient.    At  present,  many  American  cities  contain  one 

large  center  (i.e.,  the  Central  Business  District  or  downtown)  and  a  very 
large  number  of  small  clusters  of  activity  located  in  almost  every  oart 
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of  the  metropolitan  region.    This  pattern  of  activity  is  extremely  difficult 
to  serve  with  public  transit  systems  because  the  origin-destination  pattern 
of  trips  is  so  diffuse  and  diverse.    A  polycentric  city  contains  a  hierarchy 
of  centers,  ranging  from  the  downtown,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  centers,  to 
a  few  large  regional  centers,  to  community  centers,  to  the  small  convenience 
neighborhood  type  centers.    Given  this  type  of  urban  form,  it  then  becomes 
much  more  possible  to  design  and  operate  a  public  transit  system  that  can 
provide  frequent  and  fast  service  that  will  lead  to  its  efficient  utilization. 
Figure  1,3  is  intended  to  depict  the  basic  differences  between  a  polycentric 
urban  form  and  the  current  situation  in  many  American  cities  which  do  not 
have  heavy  rail  transit  systems.    Cities  which  do  have  heavy  rail  transit 
systems  can  be  considered  to  be  evolving  toward  a  polycentric  urban  form  but 
they  normally  consist  of  one  large  center  and  a  large  number  of  small  clusters 
around  some  (but  not  all)  of  the  stations  in  the  rail  system  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.3,    Our  focus  in  this  study  will  be  on  those  cities  which  do  not  now 
have  nor  reasonably  expect  to  have  a  heavy  rail  transit  system. 

While  the  achievement  of  a  viable  public  transit  system  has  been  an 
important  reason    for  the  inclusion  of  the  major  activity  centers  element  in 
regional  development  plans,  there  are  other  reasons  why  cities  have  found  the 
concept  attractive.    Expectations  are  that  the  creation  of  a  polycentric  urban 
form  will  (1)  reduce  the  convergence  and  congestion  problems  associated  with 
journey-to-work  travel  in  a  monocentric  city,  (2)  reduce  total  travel  and 
hence  the  transportation  energy  requirements  of  the  city  while  also  aiding 
the  improvement  of  air  quality,  (3)  provide  places  other  than  the  central 
city  for  low  income  people  to  live,  (4)  provide  "places"  having  some  urbanity 
in  suburban  areas,  and  (5)  make  the  outer  parts  of  the  city  more  self-suffi- 
cient.   In  some  cities,  the    polycentric     concept  has  been  a  response  to 
high  levels  of  traffic  congestion  (present  and  foreseen)  in  the  central  city. 
Still,  this  decongestion  rationale  is  only  one  of  several  reasons  why  this 
concept  is  becoming  so  popular,  not  only  in  the  U,  S,,  but  in  Canada,  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  as  well. 

B .    The  Centers  Map  as  an  Element  of  the  Regional  Development  Plan 

Typically,  the  adopted  regional  development  plan  will  include  a  map  that 
shows  the  general  locations  of  the  major  activity  centers  that  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  develop  further  and  become  more  dense.    Figure  1,4  is  an  example 
of  such  a  map.    It  was  published  in  the  Development  Framework  section  of  the 
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Figure  1.4 

Map  of  Major  Diversified  Center 
Locations  in  the  Twin  Cities  Region 
of  Minnesota 
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Metropolitan  Development  Guide  for  the  Twin  Cities  region  of  Minnesota  in 
1975.    This  map  shows  the  locations  of  15  Major  Diversified  Centers  (MDC's) 
and  classifies  them  into  four  categories  that  represent  their  current  state 
of  development.    As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1.4,  five  of  these  locations  v/ere 
considered  to  be  fully  developed  in  1975,  eight  were  in  a  developing  stage, 
and  two  were  in  the  planning  stage.    The  objective  of  this  map  is  to  encourage 
developers  (both  public  and  private)  to  choose  these  locations  for  new  or 
relocated  facilities  by  providing  several  incentives  and  disincentives  (car- 
rots and  sticks)  designed  to  make  these  locations  more  attractive  than  com- 
peting locations  in  other  parts  of  the  region.    Figure  1.5  is  a  summary  of 
the  same  kind  of  map  taken  from  the  regional  development  plans  of  several 
cities  and  reduced  to  a  common  scale.    As  can  be  seen,  the  locational  patterns 
of  the  centers  varies  considerably  between  these  cities.    The  spacing  of  cen- 
ters is  similar  in  all  the  American  cities  except  Denver  while  the  higher 
density  Canadian  cities  show  a  tighter  locational  pattern.    The  loca- 
tions shown  on  these  maps  were  identified  by  the  regional  planning  agency  in 
each  urban  region  as  part  of  development  of  a  land  use  plan  for  that  region. 
Typically,  a  considerable  amount  of  activity  already  exists  at  these  locations 
but  a  few  relate  to  areas  that  are  presently  vacant  or  used  for  agriculture  or 
some  other  similar  purpose. 

The  term  "Major  Diversified  Center"  (MDC)  is  often  used  to  refer  to  the 
first  and  second  ranks  of  a  hierarchy  of  centers  in  an  urban  region.    The  down- 
town area  is  normally  the  largest  and  most  diversified  center  in  an  urban  region. 
Second  level  centers  are  normally  called  regional  centers  and  many  regional 
development  plans  define  them  as  being  miniature  downtowns.    These  second  level 
centers  are  viewed  as  "including  a  large  concentration  of  retail,  service,  cul- 
tural, entertainment  and  office  facilities  located  within  a  relatively  compact 
land  area;  blended  with  high  density  residential  development  and  certain  kinds 
of  manufacturing,  warehousing  and  research  operations"  [2,  p.  31].    The  third 
level  centers  are  normally  called  community  centers  and  are  much  smaller  and 
less  diverse  than  the  regional  centers.    The  fourth  level  is  the  neighborhood 
center  and  it  will  often  contain  only  a  few  shops  and  other  convenience-type 
activities.    For  our  purposes,  it  is  the  second  level  or  regional  center  that 
is  of  most  concern.    These  centers  will  be  few  in  number  and  are  typically 
targeted  for  several  thousand  jobs  and  residents.    It  is  their  location  and 
growth  over  time  that  will  have  the  greatest  growth  shaping  influence 
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and  contribution  to  the  viability  of  public  transportation  in  the  region. 
Figures  1.6  and  1.7  illustrate  the  concept  of  a  hierarchy  of  centers  within 
a  large  urban  region  that  many  regional  development  plans  are  designed  to 
achieve. 

C.    Implementation  Problems  and  Potentials 

To  accompl ish  the  objective  of  getting  much  of  the  new  growth  and  reloca- 
tions to  select  MDC  locations,  a  large  number  of  developers  will  have  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  in  their  best  interests  to  choose  such  locations.  To 
illustrate  the  problem  (see  Figure  1.8),  suppose  we  have  an  urban  region  that 
has  designated  several  MDC  areas,  some  of  which  are  fully  developed  and  others 
which  are  not.    Also  shown  (as  is  typical  of  any  existing  urban  region)  are 
many  activities  which  are  suited  to  MDC  locations  but  are  now  located  in  a 
scattered  pattern.    These  dots  represent  developers  who  have  chosen  locations 
along  major  arterial s  and  other  locations  other  than  the  MDC  areas.  Forecasts 
of  growth  and  change  will  show  that  several  new  developments  and  relocations 
of  existing  activities  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  future.    The  regional 
planner's  task  is  to  find  ways  to  guide  as  many  as  possible  of  these  actions 
into  MDC  locations. 

A  "successful"  implementation  of  a  polycentric  plan  might  look  like  the 
middle  region  shown  in  Figure  1.8.    If  the  implementation  efforts  failed,  the 
region  would  probably  look  more  like  the  bottom  diagram  of  Figure  1.8.  Success 
in  this  case  would  be  measured  by  the  number  (or  size)  of  the  developments 
that  occurred  in  MDC  locations  as  compared  with  those  which  occurred  elsewhere. 
Certainly,  success  would  have  to  be  defined  as  attracting  only  some  proportion 
of  all  development  actions  to  MDC  locations,  as  a  one  hundred  per  cent  rate 
of  achievement  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  a  pluralistic  society  such  as  that  in 
the  United  States. 

A  basic  assumption  that  has  been  made  in  this  study  is  that  the  urban 
land  market  has  produced  and  will  continue  to  produce  a  land  use  pattern  like 
that  shown  in  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  Figure  1.8  (i.e.,  a  scattered  or 
widely  dispersed  pattern).    Some  substantial  intervention  by  public  agencies 
in  the  operation  of  the  urban  land  market  will  be  required  to  achieve  a  land 
use  pattern  like  that  shown  in  the  middle  diagram  of  Figure  1.8.    This  inter- 
vention will  need  to  include  both  incentives  (carrots)  and  disincentives 
(sticks)  to  be  effective.    Further,  it  will  have  to  be  based  on  a  substantial 
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knowledge  of  current  and  projected  market  conditions  so  that  the  carrots  and 
sticks  can  be  suitably  scaled  and  applied  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  study  will  be  to  review  the  rationale  for  the 
polycentric  city  concept  and  to  focus  on  the  problem  of  implementing  it.  A 
review  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  concept  will  be  included  by 
reference  to  the  available  (not  too  considerable)  literature  on  this  subject. 
Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  a  very  neglected  and  difficult  topic-- 
the  location  decision-making  behavior  of  the  developers  who  provide  the 
physical  space  for  the  service  employment  and  high  density  residential  sectors 
of  the  economy.    These  developers  include  the  private  sector  people  who  locate 
and  build  shopping  centers,  offices,  hospitals  and  other  medical  care  facili- 
ties, entertainment  and  cultural  facilities,  high-rise  residential  buildings, 
as  well  as  those  public  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  location  of 
various  types  of  public  service  facilities.    These  developers  operate  in  a 
very  complex  environment  as  represented  in  a  very  simplified  form  in  Figure  1.9 
They  are  influenced  by  a  large  number  of  factors  as  they  conduct  the  decision- 
making process  that  leads  to  the  selection  of  a  location  for  their  particular 
development.    The  primary  objective  of  this  study  is  to  identify  the  relative 
role  and  importance  of  transit  access  in  the  decision-making  processes  used 
by  decision-makers  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors.    As  indicated  in 
Figure  1.9,  transit  access  is  only  one  of  several  factors  which  strongly 
influence  the  developer's  choice  of  location.    Given  the  strong  dominance  of 
the  automobile  and  highways  in  American  cities  over  the  last  several  decades, 
it  is  probable  that  transit  access  is  currently  a  very  low  priority  factor  in 
the  thinking  of  most  developers  today.    However,  we  may  conjecture  that 
transit  access  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  future  as  the  cost 
of  auto  transportation  rises  due  to  increases  in  vehicle,  fuel  and  other 
operating  costs.    As  transit  access  increases  in  relative  priority,  it  will 
make  those  locations  that  now  have  it  (or  are  proposed  to  have  it  in  the 
future)  more  attractive,  all  other  things  being  equal,  than  those  which  do  not 
have  it  now  nor  expect  to  have  it  in  the  future.    Since  transit  investment 
decisions  are  largely  determined  by  government,  they  may  prove  to  be  a  power- 
ful implementation  tool  to  be  used  by  the  public  to  guide  growth  into  loca- 
tions that  serve  the  public  interest  more  satisfactorily.    Our  task  is  to 
identify  the  type  and  timing  of  transit  capital  investments  and  service  improve 
ments  that  would  be  most  likely  to  encourage  developers  to  select  MDC  locations 
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What  is  the  Relative  Importance  and  Role  of  Transit  Access? 


t   Transit  \ 
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Availability  of  labor 

Rate  of  return  analysis 
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Selects 
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Figure  1.9 
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Data  for  the  1970-74  period  indicate  that  the  American  city  is  continuing 
to  decentralize  as  it  did  in  the  1960's.  Sternlieb  and  Hughes  [4]  have  found 
that  the  central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas  of  one  million  or  more  have 
declined  in  population  by  3.8%  while  their  suburbs  grew  by  6.4%.    A  similar 
and  even  stronger  relationship  (0.3  -  11.5%)  was  found  in  metropolitan  areas 
with  less  than  one  million  people.    In  another  study  [3],  the  employment  level 
in  the  central  cities  of  ten  large  SMSA's  between  1960  and  1970  was  found  to 
have  dropped  by  an  average  of  10%.    These  are  strong  and  long-standing  trends 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  can  be  reversed  easily  or  quickly.    Thus,  those 
opportunities  for  shaping  urban  form  that  will  exist  in  the  1980 's  and  1990' s 
can  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  outer  city. 

Part  II  of  this  report  examines  the  rationale  that  has  been  put  forth  in 
various  cities  in  support  of  the  polycentric  city  concept.    It  also  presents 
some  of  the  arguments  as  to  why  a  polycentric  urban  form  should  not  be  sought. 
Part  III  describes  the  present  status  of  the  concept  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  England,  in  general  terms  and  then  describes  its  status  in  14  U.S. , 
two  Canadian,  and  one  British  city  in  relation  to  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
framework.    Part  IV  provides  a  general  summary  of  problems,  progress  and  poten- 
tials of  the  polycentric  concept  and  presents  some  descriptions  of  18  areas 
that  are  evolving  into  major  outer  city  centers. 
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II.    RATIONALE  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  POLYCENTRIC  CITY  CONCEPT 

A.    Five  Major  Elements  of  the  Rationale  for  the  Concept 

The  reasons  v;hy  a  polycentric  urban  form  is  preferred  by  regional  planners 
are  normally  not  very  well  documented  and  supported  by  empirical  evidence. 
Partly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  data  on  the  location  of  employment  were 
simply  not  available  in  many  urban  regions  until  the  large  regional  transpor- 
tation studies  of  the  1960's  put  such  data  sets  together  for  the  first  time. 
In  some  cases,  these  initial  efforts  were  repeated  ten  or  so  years  later  and 
this  has  provided  some  urban  regions  with  their  first  look  at  the  trends  in 
the  distribution  of  employment.    The  1980  Census  will  provide  a  third  data 
point  probably  about  1982  and  these  trends  will  be  somewhat  clearer  at  that 
time. 

Some  planning  agencies  have  conducted  special  studies  designed  to  produce 
data  on  the  trends  in  the  location  of  jobs  within  the  region  and  some  have  pro- 
duced forecasts  of  how  such  distributions  are  expected  to  change.    Our  objec- 
tive in  this  section  is  to  gather  together  what  data  are  available  and  to  see 
how  it  relates  to  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  by  regional  planners  in 
their  advocacy  of  the  polycentric  city  concept. 

1.    Consistency  with  Market  Trends 

The  rationale  for  the  creation  of  major  diversified  centers  that  appears 
in  regional  development  plans  normally  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  trends 
in  the  location  of  people  and  jobs  within  the  region.    These  trends  usually 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  decentralization  of  both  people  and  jobs 
from  the  central  city  of  the  region  to  the  outer  city.    Furthermore,  forecasts 
of  the  future  overall  distribution  of  people  and  jobs  indicate  that  these 
trends  are  expected  to  continue  at  least  until  the  year  2000.    Table  2.1  shows 
the  central  city  share  of  population  and  employment  from  a  few  cities,  using 
both  actual  and  forecast  data.    These  data  indicate  that  the  majority  of  popu- 
lation and  employment  is  now  located  in  the  outer  city  in  most  cases  and  that 
this  majority  is  expected  only  to  increase  in  the  future. 

Given  these  trends,  regional  planners  argue  that  the  creation  of  major 
diversified  centers  in  the  outer  city  is  consistent  with  what  the  urban  land 
market  is  already  doing  and  that  policies  designed  to  implement  the  polycentric 
concept  are  only  intended  to  "shape"  or  "better  articulate"  what  the  forces 


TABLE  2.1 

Forecasts  for  Population  and  Employment 
Distributions  in  Several  Metropolitan  Areas 


Central  City  as  %  of  Region  (SMSA) 

%  of  Total  %  of  Total 

SMSA                                                         Population  Employment 

Minneapol is-St.  Paul 

1970                                        39  56 

1976                                        35  n.a. 

2000                                        26  35 

Baltimore 

1970                                      44  50 

1995                                         28  42 


Washington,  D.C. 


Atlanta 


Toronto 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


Denver,  Colo. 


1968  32  48 

1992  22  42 


1970  34  54 

2000  15  35 


1974  35  49 

2001  31  45 


1971  42  59 

1 986  33  46 


1970  57  43 

1980  53  47 

1990  47  53 

2000  46  54 
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that  determine  the  nature  of  the  urban  land  market  are  already  producing.  But, 
as  mentioned  previously,  the  high  degree  of  clustering  that  is  needed  to  create 
major  diversified  centers  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  urban  land  market 
without  some  substantial  intervention  in  the  form  of  incentives,  disincentives 
and  direct  participation  from  all  levels  of  government.    This  "increased  clus- 
tering" is  the  primary  objective  that  the  regional  planners  are  trying  to 
achieve  and  it  will  probably  not  arise  naturally  from  the  operation  of  the 
urban  land  market. 

Figure  2.1  shows  what  the  urban  land  market  has  done  and  is  expected  to 
do  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  of  Minnesota.    As  can  be  seen,  the  dispersion  of 
employment  in  this  region  has  been  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  rapid  and 
large  in  scale.    In  fact,  the  Twin  Cities  are  apparently  evolving  into  a  Tri- 
Cities  urban  form  as  the  Edina  area  southwest  of  the  Minneapolis  CBD  is 
expected  to  contain  more  jobs  in  1990  than  central  St.  Paul  contained  in  1960. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  two  CBD's  share  of  total  employment  is  expected 
to  decline  from  24  per  cent  in  1960  to  about  13  per  cent  in  1990.    In  fact,  some 
planners  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  believe  that  the  forecasts  for  CBD  employment 
are  far  too  high  and  if  they  are  correct,  this  figure  could  fall  below  10  per 
cent  by  1990. 

Figures  2.2  and  2.3  show  another  way  of  examining  the  1970  distributions 
of  population  and  employment  in  the  Twin  Cities  region  in  relation  to  the  fore- 
casts for  1990.    One  can  clearly  see  that  the  great  majority  of  population  and 
employment  growth  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  outer  city  during  this  20-year 
period. 

The  relationship  between  population  and  employment  growth  is  shown  in 
Figure  2.4,  which  gives  the  forecasted  change  in  the  regional  shares  of  popu- 
lation and  employment  between  1970  and  1990.    While  these  percentages  are  not 
large,  they  do  show  that  the  decline  expected  in  the  central  cities  is  substan- 
tial in  relation  to  the  growth  expected  in  the  outer  city. 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  a  forecast  of  office  space  prepared  in  1973  shows  that 
CBD  office  space  as  a  per  cent  of  the  total  office  space  in  the  region  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  from  26.4  per  cent  in  1970  to  18.8  per  cent  in  the  year  2000. 
In  terms  of  jobs,  CBD  office  employment  as  a  per  cent  of  total  office  employment 
is  expected  to  decline  from  20.9  per  cent  in  1970  to  15.1  per  cent  in  the  year 
2000.    These  reductions  are  expected  during  a  period  when  the  total  regional 
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1990  Forecast 

Total  Employment  1,331,000 
Mpis  CBD  Employment  107,000 
St.Paul  CBD  Employment  68.000 
Shown  on  map  1,094,000  or  82% 
CBD's  as  %  of  total  =  13% 


Figure  2,1.    Dispersion  of  Total  Enioloyment, 
Observed  and  Forecast,  Twin 
Cities  Region  of  Minnesota 
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Figure  2.2.    Total  Pooulation  in  1970  and 

Forecasts  for  1990,  Twin  Cities 
Metropolitan  Area 
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Fioure  2.3.    Total  Employment  in  1970  and 

Forecasts  for  1990,  Twin  Cities 
Metropolitan  Area 
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Per  Cent  Change  1970-1990 


Negative  Change 
in  Population  Share 

Negative  Change 
in  Employment  Share 


Figure  2.4    Regional  Share  Change,  1970-1990,  of  Total  Population 
and  Employment,  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Area 


office  space  is  expected  to  grow  from  55.5  million  square  feet  in  1970  to  105.7 
million  square  feet  in  the  year  2000,  an  increase  of  about  190  per  cent  [11]. 

While  these  broad  trends  are  consistent  with  the  polycentric  concept,  they 
do  include  several  types  of  employment  that  are  not  suited  to  MDC  locations 
(e.g.,  manufacturing  and  many  types  of  warehousing  activities).    The  major  econ- 
omic components  of  any  MDC  will  be  service  employment  activities,  and  these  are 
primarily  retail  and  office  activities.    Data  on  the  trends  in  the  location  of 
retail  and  office  jobs  in  our  urban  regions  are  very  rare  but  some  do  exist. 
Table  2.2  shows  how  the  shares  of  total  office  space  have  changed  in  the  Toronto 
Metropolitan  area  between  1964  and  1974.    These  figures  show  that  the  central 
area  was  still  the  dominant  location  for  office  space  in  1974  although  its 
share  of  the  Metro  total  has  declined  from  75  to  68  per  cent  in  the  ten  years 
between  1964  and  1974.    During  the  same  period,  office  space  in  the  rest  of  the 
Metro  area  increased  by  205  per  cent  over  1964  levels.    These  figures  indicate 
that  some  relatively  strong  trends  toward  the  decentralization  of  office  space 
are  already  well  underway  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Data  for  retail  employment  in  Toronto  are  shown  in  Table  2.3.    These  data 
show  that  the  City  of  Toronto's  share  of  the  Metro  retail  employment  total 
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Table  2.2 

Total  Office  Space,  Central  Area  and  Rest  of  Metro,  1964,  1974 

(millions  of  square  feet) 


Central  Area 

1 

Rest  of  Metro 

i 

Total 

1964 
1974 

Increase 

14.1 
30.8 
16.7 

75 
68 
64 

4.7 
14.4 
9.7 

25 
32 
36 

18.9 
45.2 
26.3 

100. 
100. 
100. 

0 
0 
0 

%  increase 
over  1964 

108 

205 

140 

Source:    Adapted  from  Table  2.1  [10] 


Table  2.3 

Retail  Floor  Space,  City  of  Toronto 
and  Rest  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  1966,  1971 

(millions  of  square  feet) 


City  of  Toronto  %  Rest  of  Metro  %  Total  % 

1966  15.3  50                 15.6  50  30.9  100.0 

1971  15.5  45  18.7  55  34.2  100.0 
Increase            0.2  3.1 


%  increase 
over  1966 


1  20 


Source:    Adapted  from  Table  2.2  [10] 
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declined  from  50  per  cent  in  1966  to  45  per  cent  in  1971.    If  this  rate  of 
change  is  typical  of  a  ten-year  period,  then  it  may  be  that  the  City  of  Toronto's 
share  of  the  Hetro  total  has  declined  by  about  10  per  cent  betv/een  1  964  and  1  974, 
or  about  3  per  cent  faster  than  its  share  of  total  office  space  has  declined. 

In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  service  employment  data  for  1970  and  forecasts  for 
1995  indicate  similar  trends  are  expected.    Table  2.4  shows  that  the  City  of 
Baltimore's  share  of  the  total  service  employment  in  the  five-county  Baltimore 
region  is  expected  to  decline  from  48  to  42  per  cent  between  1970  and  1995. 
The  forecasts  produced  by  the  Baltimore  Regional  Council  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 206,000  service  employment  jobs  are  expected  to  locate  in  the  outer  city 
in  the  Baltimore  region  during  the  25-year  period  from  1970  to  1995. 

In  Denver,  Colorado,  a  1975  analysis  of  13  major  activity  center  locations 
showed  that  the  Denver  CBD's  share  of  the  total  employment  in  these  13  locations 
is  expected  to  decline  from  46  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  by  the  year  2000  (see 
Table  2.5).    This  does  not  mean  that  the  Denver  CBD  is  not  expected  to  grow.  It 
simply  means  that  nearly  eight  service  employment  jobs  are  expected  to  locate 
at  the  other  12  activity  centers  for  every  new  job  that  locates  in  the  Denver 
CBD.    The  Denver  planners  also  expect  that  the  proportion  of  total  regional 
employment  that  will  be  in  one  of  the  thirteen  activity  centers  in  the  year 
2000  will  be  about  30  per  cent,  up  5  per  cent  from  1970.    The  distribution  of 
total  employment  in  the  Denver  region  has  been  mapped  and  is  shown  in  Figure 
2.5.    Unfortunately,  the  amounts  of  employment  in  each  location  have  not  been 
estimated  so  far.    Building  permit  data  from  the  nine-county  San  Francisco 
region  for  1970-1976  also  indicate  a  substantial  upward  trend  in  non-residen- 
tial activity  in  the  outer  city  as  shown  in  Table  2.6. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  an  especially  interesting  case  in  that  strong  efforts 
to  centralize  economic  activity  in  downtown  Atlanta  have  received  support  from 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  for  many  years.    Still,  the  most  recent 
forecasts  prepared  by  the  Atlanta  Regional  Commission  [1]  show  that  a  signifi- 
cant decentralization  of  both  population  and  employment  is  expected  between 
1970  and  the  year  2000.    Figures  2.6  and  2.7  present  these  forecasts  in  graphic 
form  so  they  can  be  more  easily  comprehended.    Figure  2.8  summarizes  the  changes 
expected  in  the  distribution  of  both  population  and  employment  by  showing  how 
the  share  of  the  regional  total  is  expected  to  move  during  the  1970-2000  period. 
The  decline  of  the  central  part  of  Atlanta  (Central  Fulton  County)  is  about  as 
spectacular  as  the  cost  of  the  rapid  rail  transit  system  that  was  designed,  in 
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Table  2.4 


Population  and  Total  Service 
Employment  Distribution  Trends,  1970-1995 
-  Baltimore  Region  - 


Population  (OOP) 

1970 
1995 
Growth 

%  of  total  ,  1970 
%  of  total ,  1995 


Baltimore 
City 

906 
803 
-  103 
44 
28 


Rest  of  Region 

1165 
2015 
850 

56 

72 


Total 

2071 
2818 


Total  Service 
Employment  (000) 
(retail ,  service, 
office,  government) 

1970 
1995 
Growth 

%  of  total ,  1970 
%  of  total ,  1995 


260 
357 
97 
48 
42 


283 
489 
206 
52 
58 


543 
846 


Population/TSE 

1970 
1995 
Change 


3.48 
2.25 
1 .23 


4.12 
4.12 
N.C. 


Source:  [13] 
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Table  2.5 


Activity  Center  Employment  Levels, 
Observed  and  Forecast,  Denver,  Colorado 


Activity  Center 

Arvada 

Aurora 

Boulder 

Cherry  Creek 

Denver  CBD 

Englewood 

Federal  Center 

Littleton 

Medical  Center 

Northglenn 

South  Colorado 

Technological  Center 

Villa  Italia 


Total  Employment  in 
Activity  Centers 

Total  Regional  Employment 

%  of  Regional  Employment 
in  Activity  Centers 

%  of  Regional  Employment 
in  the  CBD 

Total  %  of  Activity  Center 
Employment  in  the  CBD 


1970  Employment       2000  Employment 


3,300 
500 

18,400 
5,600 

61,100 
7,000 

11,600 
2,800 

10,800 
3,700 
4,100 
1,800 
3,300 

134,000 
536,300 
25.0% 

11.0% 

46 . 0% 


12,000 
24,400 
25,700 
13,500 
86,500 
19,000 
49,900 
9,500 
19,900 
12,000 
18,000 
32,400 
19,900 

342,700 
1,144,500 
29.9% 

8.0% 

25.0% 


1970-2000 
Empl oyment 
I ncrease 

8,700 
23,900 
7,300 
7,900 
25,400 
12,000 
38,300 
6,700 
9,100 
8,300 
13,900 
30,600 
16,600 


208,700 
608,200 
34 . 3% 


Source:    [7,  Appendix  VI-1] 
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Table  2.6 


Trends  in  Non-Residential  Building  Activity, 
Nine-County  San  Francisco  Bay  Region 
1970  -  1976 


Per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
new  commercial  building  permits 

San  Francisco        Rest  of 
Year  and  Oakland  Region 


Per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  other 
non-residential  building  permits 

San  Francisco        Rest  of 


and  Oakland 


Region 


1970 

38.8 

61.2 

33.2 

66.8 

1971 

65.8 

34.2 

25.7 

74.3 

1972 

21.2 

78.8 

14.0 

86.0 

1973 

31.4 

68.6 

15.3 

84.7 

1974 

22.7 

77.3 

11.8 

88.2 

1975 

54.6 

45.4 

14.4 

85.6 

1976 

29.8 

70.2 

18.4 

81.6 

Annual 
Average 


37.8 


62.2 


19.0 


81.0 


New  Commercial  includes  offices,  banks  and  professional  buildings, 
stores  and  mercantile  buildings,  service  stations,  hotels,  motels 
and  cabins,  amusement  and  recreation  buildings  and  parking  garages. 

Other  non-residential  includes  churches  and  religious  buildings, 
hospitals  and  institutional  buildings,  schools  and  educational 
buildings,  residential  garages,  public  works  and  utilities,  and 
other  miscellaneous  N-R  buildings. 
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Figure  2.6.    Total  Population  in  1970  and  Forecasts  for  2000, 
Atlanta  Metropolitan  Area 


Figure  2.7.    Total  Employment  in  1970  and  Forecasts  for  2000, 
Atlanta  Metropolitan  Region 
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Figure  2.8.    Regional  Share  Change,  1970-2000,  of  Total  Population 
and  Employment,  Atlanta  Metropolitan  Area 

part,  to  increase  the  concentration  of  economic  and  population  density  in 
central  Atlanta. 

Looking  only  at  office  space.  Real  Estate  Atlanta  states  that  there  were 
14.3  million  square  feet  of  office  space  in  the  Atlanta  CBD  and  16.3  million 
in  the  outer  city  in  1976.    Thus,  even  in  a  city  which  is  striving  to  be 
strongly  monocentric,  there  appears  to  be  more  office  space  outside  the  CBD 
than  within  it.    Unfortunately,  no  forecasts  of  office/retail  space  for  the 
Atlanta  region  are  currently  available. 

In  Houston,  Texas,  data  on  the  office  space  market  show  that  between 
1970  and  1977,  the  suburban  share  of  the  region's  office  space  increased  from 

41  to  56  per  cent.    Data  from  the  eight-county  Chicago  region  show  that 
Chicago's  share  of  the  region's  retail  employment  dropped  from  68  per  cent  to 

42  per  cent  between  1954  and  1972,  while  retail  sales  dropped  from  56  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  in  the  same  period.    Similar  decentralization  trends  in  other 
cities  around  the  world  are  documented  in  a  recent  book  by  Peter  W.  Daniels 
entitled  Office  Location:    An  Urban  and  Regional  Study  [6]. 

Overall,  it  seems  likely  that  office  decentralization  is  not  occurring 
quite  as  fast  as  retail,  industrial,  and  population  decentralization  in  many 
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American  cities.    However,  the  rate  is  still  great  enough  to  give  some  credi- 
bility to  the  claim  of  the  regional  planners  that  the  polycentric  concept  is 
consistent  with  the  trend  of  the  market,  which  is  locating  large  amounts  of  new 
retai 1 /office  space  in  the  outer  centers  of  our  large  urban  regions. 

2.    Reduction  of  Travel  Requirements 

Another  major  element  of  the  rationale  for  a  polycentric  urban  form  is  that 
it  would  reduce  the  travel  requirements  of  the  city.    It  is  argued  that  this 
reduction  would  produce  several  beneficial  side  effects  such  as  (1)  reduced 
congestion  in  the  core,  (2)  improved  air  quality  as  a  result  of  the  reduced 
congestion,  (3)  fuel  conservation  because  of  shorter  trips  of  all  types,  and 
(4)  larger  patronage  levels  on  public  transit  systems,  which  would  also  save 
fuel  and  improve  air  quality.    These  arguments  all  depend  on  the  assumption 
that  people  will,  over  time,  adjust  their  residential  or  job  locations  so  that 
they  will  live  closer  to  work  and  the  other  activities  to  which  they  must 
travel  to  participate.    There  are  no  direct  and  straightforward  methods 
available  for  forecasting  the  extent  to  which  people  would  in  fact  behave  this 
way  if  several  large  MDC's  were  to  be  created  in  an  urban  region.  Several 
studies  of  this  question  have  been  conducted  and  most  have  concluded  that  the 
travel  requirements  of  the  polycentric  urban  form  are  less  than  those  for  the 
other  urban  forms  that  were  investigated.    These  studies  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  compare  as  they  vary  so  much  in  the  assumptions  used  and  in  the 
methods  employed.    However,  they  have  been  reviewed  by  Clark  [5]  and  Rice  [15]. 
Only  a  brief  review  of  the  findings  of  four  of  the  most  recent  and  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  this  issue  will  be  presented  here. 

Kydes,  Sanborn  and  Carroll  of  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  have 
developed  a  mathematical  model  that  is  designed  to  simulate  the  energy  require- 
ments of  alternative  urban  forms  [8].    In  their  model,  the  location  of  basic 
employment  is  given  as  is  the  transportation  network.    The  model  allocates  all 
other  types  of  land  uses  in  relation  to  the  given  locations  of  basic  employment 
activities  according  to  a  prespecified  accessibility  function.    Then,  it  pro- 
duces a  forecast  of  work  and  shopping  trip  travel  and  these  travel  figures  are 
converted  into  energy  requirements  using  some  transformation  functions.  The 
model  has  been  applied  to  a  test  of  three  alternative  urban  forms  for  Suffolk 
County  in  the  State  of  New  York,    The  three  form  alternatives  examined  were 
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Urban  Sprawl,  Comprehensive  Plan  and  Growth  Centers.    The  Urban  Sprawl  and 
Growth  Centers  alternatives  were  intended  to  represent  two  form  extremes  while 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  alternative  was  somewhere  in  between  these  two.  The 
Growth  Center  alternative  is  the  one  that  most  closely  resembles  the  polycen- 
tric  city  concept  in  that  all  new  basic  employment  was  allocated  to  four  large 
centers  and  all  new  residential  growth  is  constrained  to  be  within  six  miles 
of  these  four  centers.    The  model  allocated  service  employment  in  relation  to 
basic  employment  and  residences  but  the  authors  do  not  describe  the  location 
or  size  of  the  clusters  of  service  employment  that  resulted  in  any  of  the  three 
cases.    The  model  calculated  the  total  amount  of  work  and  shopping  trip  travel 
required  by  each  urban  form  alternative  and  produced  the  following  energy 
equivalents: 


Transportation 
Energy  Used  ^^^^  Reduction 

(10    BTU/year)       from  Urban  Sprawl 

Urban  Sprawl  78.7 

Comprehensive  Plan  56.3  28 

Growth  Centers  53.4  32 

The  modelling  procedure  used  to  forecast  where  the  people  who  lived  in  each  of 
the  growth  centers  would  work  and  shop  does  not  require  that  everyone  would 
stay  in  his  or  her  own  city  but  it  is  constructed  such  that  the  vast  majority 
of  persons  do  so.    The  reasonableness  of  this  behavioral  assumption  is  not 
examined  in  any  detail  by  the  authors  and  it  obviously  has  much  to  do  with  the 
impressive  results  obtained.    If  this  assumption  were  relaxed,  then  the  travel 
requirements  of  the  growth  centers  alternative  could  rise  substantially.  The 
other  major  factor  that  has  helped  to  produce  the  lower  travel  requirements  for 
the  growth  centers  concept  is  the  fact  that  few  people  would  have  a  work  trip 
length  of  more  than  6  miles  with  an  average  that  is  probably  close  to  3  or  4 
miles.    The  length  of  the  average  shopping  trip  is  probably  much  less  than  3-4 
miles.    Under  these  conditions,  it  seems  obvious  that  a  large  savings  in  trans- 
portation energy  could  be  realized.    But,  if  substantially  fewer  people  lived, 
worked  and  shopped  in  the  same  community  and  if  residences  were  more  dispersed 
at  lower  densities,  it  is  possible  that  the  model  would  show  that  a  much  smaller 
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travel  requirement  reduction  was  likely  to  occur.    One  can  only  speculate  that 
as  the  assumptions  in  the  Brookhaven  model  are  made  more  realistic,  the  travel 
energy  savings  might  become  less  for  alternatives  to  the  urban  sprawl  form. 
Further  investigative  work  along  these  lines  is  needed.    The  Brookhaven  model 
does  not  include  transit  as  a  possible  mode  of  travel  and  it  would  have  to  be 
modified  before  it  could  be  very  helpful  to  the  question  of  defining  the  proper 
role  for  transit  in  aiding  the  implementation  of  the  polycentric  urban  form. 

Peskin  and  Schofer  of  Northwestern  University  have  also  developed  a  mathe- 
matical model  for  simulating  the  energy  requirements  of  alternative  urban  forms 
[14].    This  model  is  similar  in  concept  to  the  Brookhaven  model  but  is  much  more 
sophisticated  and  realistic  in  terms  of  its  capabilities  and  representation  of 
the  operation  of  an  actual  city.    The  model  includes  both  highway  and  transit 
transportation  modes  and  produces  a  wide  variety  of  measures  of  the  travel  and 
energy  requirements  of  various  urban  forms.    Three  abstract  urban  forms  have 
been  examined:    the  Concentric  Ring  City,  the  One-Sided  City  and  the  Polynu- 
cleated  City.    As  in  the  Brookhaven  model,  the  location  of  service  employment 
in  each  urban  form  depends  entirely  on  the  assumed  location  of  basic  employment. 
The  authors  do  not  provide  any  description  of  how  basic  employment  was  speci- 
fied other  than  to  state  that  approximately  53  per  cent  of  basic  employment  was 
located  in  the  CBD  and  the  remainder  was  assigned  to  the  next  ring  or  subcenter . 
Three  outlying  centers  and  a  CBD  center  were  used  to  define  the  Polynucleated 
City  but  no  information  on  their  sizes  is  provided.    One  can  infer  that  about 
half  of  the  total  employment  is  in  the  CBD  with  the  other  half  divided  equally 
among  the  three  outlying  centers. 

In  general,  Peskin  and  Schofer  found  that  the  Polynucleated  City  required 
substantially  less  travel  than  the  other  two  forms  examined.    The  residents  of 
the  Polynucleated  City  were  found  to  consume  57  per  cent  less  gasoline  for  pas- 
senger travel  than  those  of  the  Concentric  City  and  44  per  cent  less  than  those 
of  the  One-Si ded  City.    Their  average  trip  lengths  were  30  per  cent  shorter 
than  those  in  the  Concentric  City  and  23  per  cent  shorter  than  those  in  the  One- 
sided City. 

Another  set  of  experiments  was  conducted  to  simulate  the  effects  of  con- 
verting an  existing  concentric  form  into  a  polynucleated  form.    Only  one  addi- 
tional center  was  simulated  and  the  results  were  less  promising  as  per  capita 
gasoline  consumption  increased  by  3  per  cent  while  the  average  work-trip  length 
declined  only  6  per  cent.    These  results  suggest  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
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obtain  the  travel  efficiencies  of  the  pure  polycentric  urban  form  if  one  has 
to  begin  with  a  concentric  ring  city  and  modify  it  gradually  over  time. 

Overall,  the  results  of  the  Peskin  and  Schofer  experiments  lend  some 
support  to  the  notion  that  the  polycentric  urban  form  requires  far  less  travel 
than  other  urban  forms.    Still,  their  results  must  be  interpreted  with  caution 
because  the  land  use  model  which  they  have  used  locates  the  residences  of  peo- 
ple close  to  where  they  work.    The  basic  assumption  used  is  that  proximity  to 
work  is  a  major  factor  in  the  people's  choice  of  a  residential  location.  While 
this  was  true  in  the  early  1900's,  it  has  been  less  true  since  the  1960's  as 
high  levels  of  areawide  accessibility  and  relatively  low  automobile  travel 
costs  have  made  proximity  to  work  a  factor  of  less  importance  to  tr,e  residen- 
tial location  decision.  Some  further  experiments  using  the  Northwestern  model, 
more  realistic  urban  forms,  and  more  realistic  assumptions  about  the  factors 
which  influence  the  residential  location  decision  would  provide  a  more 
substantial  basis  for  judging  the  travel  reduction  potential  of  the  polycentric 
urban  form. 

In  a  third  major  study,  Professor  Ronald  Rice  examined  the  travel  require- 
ments of  six  urban  forms  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  research  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  [15].    These  six  urban  forms  are  abstract  forms  like  those  used  by 
Peskin  and  Schofer,  but  are  much  more  detailed.    Their  labels  are  (1)  Central, 
(2)  Homogeneous,  (3)  Mul ti -centered ,  (4)  Radial  Corridor,  (5)  Linear,  and  (6) 
Satellite.    The  multi-centered  form  contains  a  CBD  and  four  outlying  centers. 
The  size  of  the  centers  is  not  given  specifically  although  th.?  proportion  of 
total  employment  in  the  central  city  is  only  45  per  cent  for  the  multi-centered 
form,  which  implies  that  the  four  outlying  centers  each  contain  about  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  employment  in  the  region.    Rice  did  not  use  a  mathematical 
model  to  determine  the  land  use  configuration  in  each  of  the  six  urban  forms, 
relying  instead  on  urban  form  statistics  from  a  variety  of  actual  cities.  Once 
these  land  use  configurations  were  determined,  he  designed  a  two-mode  transpor- 
tation network  to  fit  each  form  as  efficiently  as  possible.    He  then  calculated 
the  travel  requirements  of  each  form  using  traditional  travel  demand  and  assign- 
ment models. 

The  results  were  that  the  mul ti -centered  form  produced  the  least  number  of 
person-hours  of  work  trip  travel  and  the  shortest  average  work  trip  length  of 
the  six  forms  considered.    The  mul ti -centered  form  was  29  per  cent  better  in 
person-hours  of  work  trip  travel  and  22  per  cent  better  in  average  trip  length 
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than  the  next  best  form  in  each  category  (the  centralized  form).  Comparisons 
of  the  non-work  travel  requirements  of  each  urban  form  were  not  developed  by 
Ri  ce . 

A  fourth  study  was  completed  in  1976  by  the  Urban  Transportation  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Limited,  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electric  Power  Planning 
for  Ontario,  Canada  [19],    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  way  in 
which  urban  development  and  transport  policies  could  influence  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  future.    Two  alternative  scenarios 
were  developed  to  represent  fundamentally  different  policies  with  regard  to 
urban  development,  transportation  and  energy  utilization. 

The  first  scenario  (A)  was  designed  to  show  the  expected  effects  of  a 
policy  that  limits  investment  in  public  transit,  permits  the  continuation  of 
scattered  high  rise  and  low  rise  development  patterns  and  increases  dependence 
on  imported  oil  for  automobiles.    The  second  scenario  (B)  was  designed  to  show 
the  expected  effects  of  accelerating  investment  in  public  transit  systems,  de- 
veloping medium  density  urban  forms  coordinated  with  these  transit  facilities 
and  decreasing  dependence  on  automobile  travel.    The  travel  and  energy  re- 
quirements of  these  two  alternatives  were  then  calculated,  using  a  rather  ex- 
tensive simulation  procedure.    The  total  daily  vehicle  miles  of  travel  for  the 
two  scenarios  was  estimated  to  be  as  follows; 


Daily  Vehicle  Miles  (10*^) 

Scenario  A  Scenario  B  8/ A  (%) 

Urban  auto  71.5  54.6  76 

Diesel  bus  1.9  0.8  42 

Electric  transit       0.4  1 .3  325 

Total  73.8  56.7  77 


These  figures  indicate  that  substantial  transit  investments  that  are  backed  up 
with  appropriate  urban  development  policies  can  produce  substantial  savings  in 
travel  requirements.    When  these  travel  figures  are  converted  into  energy  re- 
quirements, the  dollar  savings  are  very  substantial,  approximately  $76  million 
per  year  in  1990.    When  examined  over  the  time  period  1976  to  2020,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  total  energy  cost  of  all  modes  of  transportation  during  this 
period  would  be  about  $6.6  billion  less  if  Scenario  B  were  adopted  (i.e.. 
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$34.4  billion  versus  $27.8  billion  for  Scenarios  A  and  B,  respectively).  The 
public  transit  investment  needed  to  implement  Scenario  B  was  estimated  to  be 
about  $6.2  billion,  which  is  very  close  to  the  estimated  energy  saving  over 
the  1976-2020  time  period.    However,  additional  savings  resulting  from  the  re- 
duced cost  of  serving  a  more  compact  urban  form  with  utilities  and  roadways 
were  estimated  to  range  from  $1.2  to  $4.2  billion,  making  Scenario  B  quite 
cost-effective.    A  similar  cost  calculation  for  Scenario  A  was  not  included. 
Four  major  recommendations  are  provided  in  the  report: 

1.  That  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  should  place  high 
spending  priority  on  substitutions  for  oil  dependence  and  imme- 
diately accelerate  public  transit  investment 

2.  That  all  governments  coordinate  such  transit  capital  investment 
with  all  public  capital  investment  decisions  that  directly  or 
indirectly  influence  long-range  electric  power  demand  and  patterns 
of  energy  consumption 

3.  That  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  adopt  energy  efficient 
urban  forms  as  an  explicit  design  consideration  in  their  urban 
development  investment  decisions 

4.  That  Ontario  Hydro  take  the  initiative  in  supporting  urban  develop- 
ment patterns  that  most  efficiently  utilize  planned  increases  in 
electric  generating  capacity 

The  results  of  this  study  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  other  three 
discussed  previously.    The  urban  form  used  to  design  Scenario  B  was  derived 
from  the  polycentric  concept  plan  for  Toronto  and  includes  several  subcenters 
of  substantial  size,  all  having  excellent  access  to  the  transit  system.  The 
report  suggests  that  the  presence  of  these  subcenters  will  generate  a  "reverse 
flow"  of  transit  riders,  which  will  increase  the  utilization  of  the  transit 
system  greatly  without  increasing  equipment,  energy  or  manpower  costs  sub- 
stantially.   It  also  states  that  the  design  and  building  of  energy  efficient 
cities  can  only  be  done  before  growth  occurs.    This  argument  is  used  by  the 
authors  to  justify  their  recommendation  that  a  $4.7  billion  front-end  transit 
investment  is  needed  in  the  1976-1990  time  period  if  the  energy  cost  savings 
and  dependency  reductions  desired  are  to  be  realized  by  2020. 
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The  scope  of  the  benefit/cost  analysis  used  in  this  study  is  broad  and 
includes  some  secondary  benefits  that  are  normally  not  included  in  studies  of 
this  type.    Since  the  comparative  analysis  of  Scenarios  A  and  B  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  estimation  of  travel  and  energy  costs,  it  is  not  clear  just  how  A 
and  B  compare  in  overall  benefit/cost  terms.    It  seems  likely  that  A  would  fall 
far  short  of  B,  based  on  the  comparisons  that  are  provided,  but  the  study  does 
not  provide  an  estimate  of  this  type.    It  also  does  not  discuss  the  difficulty 
(and  cost?)  of  the  policies  (and  regulations)  that  would  be  required  to  get 
land  use  decisions  coordinated  properly  with  transit  investment  decisions, 
especially  when  they  are  programmed  to  lead  urban  development  in  desired  di- 
rections.   Still,  this  study  does  provide  some  further  evidence  that  the  poly- 
centric  city  concept  may  be  cost-effective  when  coordinated  with  substantial 
investments  in  public  transit  facilities. 

Together,  these  four  studies  provide  the  most  rigorous  analysis  of  the 
transportation  requirements  of  alternative  urban  forms  yet  conducted  and  they 
are  unanimous  in  their  conclusion  that  the  polycentric  urban  form  would  require 
less  travel  than  the  other  urban  forms  investigated.    This  does  not  mean  that 
no  further  investigation  of  this  issue  should  be  conducted  for  it  is  still  not 
known  how  well  these  conclusions  drawn  from  abstract  forms  or  from  an  extreme 
departure  from  an  actual  situation  would  hold  when  applied  to  a  variety  of  large 
and  diverse  urban  regions.    These  studies  do  provide  some  support  for  the  intui- 
tively derived  notions  of  the  regional  planners  that  polycentric  forms  will 
require  less  travel  and  hence  are  more  transportation  energy  conserving  and  less 
polluting  of  the  air.    Regarding  congestion,  Peskin  and  Schofer  report  that 
their  polynucleated  form  had  a  congestion  level  index  for  the  work  trip  of  1.125 
compared  with  1.511  and  the  1.659  for  the  other  two  forms  considered.    Rice  and 
the  Brookhaven  study  have  provided  no  results  on  this  issue. 

But  will  the  polycentric  city  provide  the  kind  of  support  for  a  public 
transit  system  that  will  make  it  viable  and  useful?    Peskin  and  Schofer  have 
calculated  the  per  cent  of  all  work  trips  on  transit  for  their  three  forms  as 
has  Rice.    These  results  are  quite  similar  in  that  the  proportion  of  work  trips 
using  transit  was  small  in  both  studies  for  the  polycentric  form.    Peskin  and 
Schofer  give  a  work-trip  mode  split  figure  of  nearly  9  per  cent  while  Rice's 
figure  is  just  over  10  per  cent.    However,  this  figure  is  only  for  work  trips 
and  is  highly  dependent  on  the  design  and  transit  service  level  provided.  It 
is  not  possible  to  determine  how  well  the  transit  system  was  designed  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  various  centers  in  both  studies  nor  was  information  provided  on 
the  service  levels  provided  for  travel  to  and  from  the  centers.    This  question 
needs  to  be  investigated  in  a  much  more  extensive  manner  as  it  is  very  central 
to  the  issue  of  transit  system  viability  in  the  polycentric  city.    The  rnethodo- 
loqical  approach  used  by  both  Peskin-Schofer  and  Rice  is  adequate  to  determin 
the  true  potential  for  achieving  a  high  level  of  transit  system  use  for  a  poly- 
centric urban  form.    Several  interesting  studies  of  this  type  have  been  devel 
oped  by  Systan,  Inc.  and  Mul tisystems ,  Inc.  [2],  [3],  [4],  [17]  but  they,  un- 
fortunately, have  used  uniform  distributions  of  population  and  employment  so 
the  effects  of  alternative  urban  forms  on  travel  requirements  cannot  be  de- 
termined from  their  results. 

There  are  several  other  studies  that  have  addressed  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  urban  form  and  travel  requirements  and  not  all  of  them 
have  concluded  that  the  polycentric  form  is  the  best  from  a  transportation 
minimization  point  of  view.    Good  reviews  of  these  studies  are  included  in 
two  doctoral  dissertations  by  Rice  [15]  and  Clark  [5]. 

3.    Housing  Opportunity,  Urbanity  and  Self-Sufficiency 

The  remaining  arguments  used  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  polycentric 
urban  form  concept  can  be  grouped  into  three  main  categories:    (1)  provision 
of  places  other  than  the  central  city  for  low  income  people  to  live,  (2)  pro- 
vision of  places  having  some  urbanity  in  the  suburbs  and  (3)  making  the  outer 
parts  of  the  city  more  self-sufficient.    These  three  objectives  are  not  easil 
analyzed  in  that  they  deal  with  non-quantifiable  or  socio-psychological  issueo 
which  are  not  readily  simulated  with  mathematical  models.    Still,  they  consti- 
tute an  important  part  of  the  rationale  for  the  polycentric  urban  form  and 
appear  in  nearly  all  regional  development  plans.    The  key  parts  of  these  ar- 
guments will  now  be  briefly  discussed. 

The  social  goal  of  dispersing  the  low  income  population  in  an  urban  regi 
has  been  accepted  in  most  large  urban  regions  as  being  of  paramount  importanc 
to  the  future  viability  of  the  central  city.    While  the  benefits  that  people 
can  derive  from  living  in  neighborhoods  with  "their  own  kind"  are  generally 
recognized  as  being  substantial,  it  is  also  clear  that  very  large  concentrations 
of  low  income  people  tend  to  produce  very  inadequate  living  environments.  The 
notions  lead  to  the  concept  of  a  "dispersed  but  clustered"  pattern  as  being  p 
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ferred  for  all  types  of  income  groups  but  particularly  for  those  in  the  lower 
income  ranges.    The  major  diversified  centers  concept  can  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  this  objective  if  the  provision  of  housing  for  low  income  peo- 
ple is  included  in  the  development  plan  for  the  center.    Such  housing  could  be 
subsidized  from  the  values  created  by  the  development  of  the  center.  Designing 
such  housing  into  a  center  would  avoid  many  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
encountered  by  public  agencies  trying  to  locate  low  income  projects  in  the  \ 
residential  portions  of  suburban  areas.    The  activities  that  constitute  such  ' 
a  center  need  a  certain  number  of  lower  level  employees  and  they  would  find 
the  task  of  filling  these  jobs  and  maintaining  a  low  turnover  rate  much  easier 
if  some  portion  of  the  housing  built  in  the  center  was  designed  for  low  income 
people.    The  major  beneficiary  of  such  a  policy  would  be  the  central  city  as  it 
could  expect  to  begin  to  see  some  real  prospects  for  a  decline  in  its  share  of  ' 
the  regional  total  of  low  income  people  as  the  implementation  of  a  polycentric 
concept  progressed. 

Many  critics  of  the  outer  city  have  noted  their  lack  of  urbanity  and  this 
is  obviously  something  that  a  major  diversified  center  can  address  directly. 
The  term  urbanity  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  presence  of  good  pedestrian 
spaces  where  one  can  find  reasonably  large  numbers  of  people  almost  any  time  of 
the  day.    The  major  diversified  center  is  intended  to  be  a  compact,  convenient 
and  integrated  cluster  of  facilities  and  service.    It  would  also  be  a  place  that 
offers  a  variety  of  social,  economic,  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities 
to  its  users.    Its  vitality  would  be  derived  from  the  drawing  together  of  people 
of  different  ages  and  socio-economic  backgrounds  in  a  compact  urban  setting. 
Basically,  what  these  ideas  are  saying  is  that  downtowns  are  good,  people  need  I 
them  and  so  they  should  also  be  created  in  the  outer  city.    Of  course,  there  | 

are  people  who  do  not  wish  to  see  downtown  come  to  the  outer  city  but  it  is 
not  known  how  numerous  these  people  may  be. 

Self-sufficiency  is  an  old  idea  that  is  again  gaining  attention  as  the 
prospect  for  even  higher  prices  for  transportation  energy  threatens  the  viability 
of  the  low  density  outer  city.    Most  parts  of  the  outer  city  are  still  quite 
dependent  on  the  central  city  and  other  parts  of  the  region  for  jobs  and  many  j 
types  of  goods  and  services.    This  dependency  can  be  measured  in  part  by  the 
population/job  ratio  which  shows  the  relationships  between  the  number  of  people 
living  in  an  area  and  the  number  of  jobs  located  in  that  same  area.  Past 
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Figure  2.9.     Population/Employment  Ratio,  1970  and  1990 
Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Area 
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Figure  2.10.    Population/Employment  Ratio,  1970  and  2C00 
Atlanta  Metropolitan  Area 
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statistics  indicate  that  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  population  are  members  of 
the  labor  force  so  a  population  of  one  hundred  people  will  contain  about  forty 
people  who  are  employed.    If  a  geographic  area  has  a  population/ job  ratio  of 
100/40  =2.5,  then  it  will  contain  about  the  same  number  of  jobs  as  there  are 
workers  in  that  area.    Areas  that  have  popul ation/job  ratios  of  about  2.5  are 
considered  to  have  a  good  balance  of  people  and  jobs.    Areas  with  ratios  much 
greater  or  less  than  2.5  are  unbalanced  and  quite  dependent  on  other  areas. 

Figure  2.9  shows  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  population/jobs  ratio 
in  the  Twin  Cities  region  of  Minnesota  for  1970  and  as  forecast  for  1990.  As 
can  be  seen,  these  ratios  are  expected  to  fall  sharply  in  the  outer  city  during 
this  period  of  time  while  also  declining  slightly  in  the  two  central  cities. 
Most  of  these  ratios  will  be  close  to  or  less  than  2.5  by  1990  if  the  forecasts 
prove  to  be  generally  valid.    Figure  2.10  shows  the  population/job  ratios  for 
Atlanta  as  derived  from  forecasts  prepared  by  the  Atlanta  Regional  Commission. 
Here  we  see  two  areas  where  the  P/J  ratio  is  forecast  to  rise  somewhat  while 
it  is  falling  rather  sharply  in  all  other  areas  (except  Central  Fulton  County 
where  it  is  already  very  low).    Only  two  of  these  ratios  are  expected  to  be  less 
than  2.5  in  the  year  2000  while  three  will  be  greater  than  3.0  and  four  will  be 
greater  than  4.0  in  the  year  2000.    This  means  that  there  will  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial demand  for  travel  in  the  Atlanta  region  in  the  year  2000,  only  some  of 
which  will  be  able  to  use  easily  the  extensive  rapid  rail  system  now  under 
construction. 

Table  2.7  shows  some  past  and  projected  popul  ation/job  ratios  for  several 
cities.    These  data  show  that  the  outer  city  P/E  ratio  is  expected  to  fall  below 
2.5  in  two  of  the  five  cities  for  which  data  are  available  while  the  central 
cities  are  also  becoming  much  more  job  intensive  than  in  the  past.  These 
scattered  data  show  that  many  outer  cities  are  probably  now  very  close  to  having 
a  P/E  ratio  of  2.5  and  that  this  ratio  is  expected  to  move  toward  or  below 
this  level  during  the  next  two  or  three  decades.    These  data  suggest  that  the 
outer  city  is  expected  to  develop  a  more  balanced  relationship  between  their 
resident  labor  force  and  the  availability  of  local  jobs.    To  the  extent  that 
this  simple  measure  is  a  good  indicator  of  self-sufficiency,  these  ratios  also 
suggest  that  the  outer  city  is  expected  to  become  more  self-sufficient  while  the 
central  city  becomes  less  self-sufficient  due  to  its  declining  population/job 
ratio.    Faster  population  growth  or  slower  employment  growth  in  the  central  city 
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Table  2.7 

Actual  and  Expected  Population/Job  Ratios 


Minneapol is-St.  Paul 

1970 
2000 

Change 

Bal timore 

1970 
1995 

Change 

Atlanta 

1970 
2000 

Change 

Toronto 

1974 

2001 

Change 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

1971 
1986 


Average  Change  (5  cities) 


Central  City 


1  .54 
1  .36 


-  0.18 


2.01 
1 .45 


-  0.66 


1  .53 
1.01 


-  0.52 


1 .50 
1  .29 


-  0.21 

1  .71 
1 .63 

-0.08 

-  0.33 


Rest  of  Region 


3.03 
2.07 


-  0.96 


2.58 
2.61 


+  0.03 


3.39 
3.03 


-  0.36 


2.62 
2.36 


-  0.26 

3.42 
2.85 

-0.57 

-  0.42 
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would  keep  its  P/E  from  declining  and  improve  its  self-sufficiency.    A  strong 
effort  to  implement  a  polycentric  city  concept  would  probably  not  do  much  to 
alter  these  long-term  trends  in  either  the  central  city  or  the  outer  city  unless 
the  scale  of  the  effort  was  very  much  larger  than  the  modest  efforts  now  proposed 
in  many  urban  regions.    In  essence,  it  appears  that  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency 
for  the  outer  city  is  well  on  the  way  to  being  achieved  by  the  urban  land  market 
and  that  the  adoption  of  a  polycentric  city  policy  would  probably  only  accelerate 
these  long-term  trends  slightly  if  at  all. 

These  are  the  main  arguments  that  have  been  made  in  support  of  the  adoption 
and  implementation  of  the  polycentric  city  concept.    Persons  interested  in  more 
detail  along  these  lines  should  refer  to  two  excellent  documents  produced  by  the 
Metropol i tan  Council  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota  [12]  and  the  Greater  Vancouver 
Regional  District  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  [18] 

B.    Arguments  Against  the  Polycentric  City  Concept 

The  arguments  that  have  been  developed  by  opponents  of  the  polycentric 
city  concept  are  not  normally  documented  in  the  regional  development  plans  but 
they  are  mentioned  in  some  cases.    First  and  foremost  is  the  argument  that 
attempts  to  implement  the  polycentric  city  will  kill  the  downtown  by  taking  away 
its  growth  potential  (if  it  has  any)  or  accelerating  its  decline  (if  that  is 
already  in  progress).    This  concern  has  produced  an  excellent  series  of  studies 
of  this  issue  in  Toronto  but  little  work  has  been  done  on  this  topic  elsewhere. 
In  Toronto,  the  two  proposed  outlying  centers  would  be  only  about  one-tenth  as 
large  as  dov/ntown  Toronto  by  the  year  2001  if  Toronto's  polycentric  plan  was 
implemented  in  a  totally  successful  way.    A  threat  to  the  downtown  of  this  scale 
may  not  seem  significant  but  it  can  be  magnified  by  the  press  and  the  political 
process  to  very  high  and  emotional  levels.    The  data  and  forecasts  that  are 
available  show  that  the  downtown  is  now  only  one  of  several  centers  in  a  metro- 
politan area  and  that  it  is  expected  to  decline  in  relative  size  in  the  next 
twenty  to  thirty  years.    Still,  it  looms  very  large  in  psychological  and  politi- 
cal terms  and  so  this  is  an  issue  that  will  need  to  be  studied  in  much  more 
depth  than  it  has  up  until  now.    A  recent  report  on  this  topic  by  Weiss  and 
Burby,  entitled  City  Centers  in  Transition,  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  study 
that  has  addressed  some  of  these  questions  [20]. 

A  second  set  of  criticisms  relate  not  so  much  to  the  desirability  of 
creating  large  and  dense  outlying  centers  but  to  the  feasibility  of  doing  so. 
Property  owners  in  outlying  centers  are  rarely  organized  into  development 
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associations  or  boards  like  one  finds  in  most  downtowns.    These  people  do  not 
show  up  at  public  hearings  to  advocate  a  further  clustering  of  activity  into 
centers  and  so  both  the  planners  and  elected  officials  involved  have  not  given 
the  issue  a  high  priority.    The  owners  or  developers  of  large  shopping  centers 
have  also  not  chosen  to  advocate  policies  that  would  produce  relatively  dense 
clusters  of  activity  in  outlying  areas.    In  some  areas,  transit  agencies  have 
recognized  their  vital  interest  in  having  such  clusters  emerge  but  few  have 
chosen  to  work  directly  for  policies  that  would  encourage  clustering  to  take 
place.    This  general  lack  of  an  organized,  effective  and  vocal  constituency 
for  the  polycentric  concept  has  been  largely  responsible  for  its  relative  lack 
of  priority  and  study. 

Other  feasibility  issues  relate  to  the  actual  implementation  problems  that 
would  have  to  be  solved  in  order  to  provide  the  incentives  and  disincentives 
needed  to  get  developers  to  choose  locations  in  areas  designated  as  major  diver- 
sified centers.    One  obvious  problem  is  land  speculation.    Once  an  area  is 
designated  as  a  major  diversified  center,  speculative  activity  can  be  expected 
to  drive  the  price  of  land  up  sharply.    As  long  as  there  is  an  excess  of  land 
available  in  other  locations  that  are  suitably  zoned  (or  can  be  so  zoned),  these 
higher  prices  will  impede  the  densif ication  and  diversification  of  the  center. 
This  problem  can  also  have  an  opposite  effect  if  the  persons  holding  the  land 
cannot  afford  the  higher  holding  costs  that  come  with  increased  prices  and  must 
either  develop  it  or  sell  it  to  someone  else  who  can  absorb  the  higher  holding 
costs  involved.    Techniques  for  preventing  such  speculative  price  increases 
have  been  developed  and  tried  in  Canada  and  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
report. 

The  land  assembly  problem  is  another  difficulty  that  critics  use  to  argue 
that  is  is  not  feasible  to  shape  the  market  so  that  it  will  produce  high  density 
clusters.    The  ownership  patterns  in  outlying  centers  have  rarely  been  docu- 
mented but  what  data  are  available  suggest  that  large  numbers  of  owners  and 
small  parcels  are  more  common  than  few  owners  and  large  parcels.    This  may  mean 
that  some  type  of  public  development  corporation  might  be  needed  to  assist  the 
conduct    of  the  land  assembly  task.    Exceptions  might  be  those  cases  where  a 
large  regional  shopping  center  owned  or  controlled  sufficient  land  around  its 
periphery  to  undertake  the  management  and  development  of  a  large  multi-functional 
center  itself. 
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Air  quality  questions  are  another  source  of  doubt  about  the  feasibility  of 
implementing  the  polycentric  concept.    As  long  as  the  development  plans  for 
such  centers  are  very  automobile-oriented,  they  will  run  into  great  difficulty 
in  terms  of  their  projected  violation  of  local  air  quality  standards.  The 
standards  which  exist  today  (if  strictly  enforced)  effectively  prohibit  the 
creation  of  any  additional  large-scale  auto-oriented  clusters  of  activity  in 
any  part  of  the  urban  region.    Unless  auto  emissions  become  much  cleaner  or 
unless  these  centers  provide  much  less  parking  and  much  more  transit  than  is 
currently  accepted  as  standard  practice  by  both  planners  and  developers,  one 
cannot  expect  to  see  such  centers  emerge  anywhere  in  the  urban  region.  In 
fact,  one'can  only  expect  to  see  a  much  greater  number  of  small  clusters, 
each  of  which  is  small  enough  to  get  under  the  air  pollution  standards,  proli- 
ferate on  the  urban  landscape.    The  fact  that  they  will,  when  added  up,  pro- 
duce unhealthy  air  in  many  parts  of  the  region,  is  apparently  of  little  con- 
cern to  those  responsible  for  this  aspect  of  the  public's  health. 

Another  type  of  criticism  that  is  somewhat  more  abstract  but  still  worth 
considering  has  been  set  forth  by  Professor  Jack  Lessinger  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "The  Case  for  Scatteration , "  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  [9].    Lessinger  argues  that  a  scattered  pattern  of  de- 
velopment (characterized  by  housing  of  several  different  ages)  allows  for 
growth  with  self-renewal,  while  a  compact  development  form  (built  up  all  at  one 
point  in  time)  forecloses  these  opportunities  for  self-renewal.    He  sees  the 
gradual  filling  in  of  an  area  (scatteration)  as  providing  flexibility  in  ur- 
ban development.    A  major  assumption  behind  this  reasoning  is  that  the  rate 
and  level  of  deterioration  is  uniform  for  large,  compact  areas.    He  also  as- 
sumes that  a  scattered  development  pattern  will  more  or  less  uniformly  mix 
new  development  in  with  those  parts  of  the  old  development  worth  saving. 
Another  part  of  his  argument  is  that  since  very  large  run-down  areas  are 
much  harder  to  renew  than  small  run-down  areas,  compact  development  makes 
renewal  more  inevitable  and  more  difficult. 

Lessinger' s  scatteration  theory  can  be  used  to  argue  that  we  should  not 
build  any  additional  downtowns,  particularly  not  in  short  periods  of  time  be- 
cause then  in  thirty  to  fifty  years  we  will  have  a  large  renewal  problem  on 
our  hands.    Certainly,  the  history  of  urban  renewal  efforts  in  the  United 
States  to  date  provides  little  confidence  in  our  ability  to  undertake  and 
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successfully  conclude  large-scale  renewal  efforts.    Furthermore,  the  market 
has  produced  and  probably  will  continue  to  produce  a  scattered  pattern  of  re- 
tial,  office  and  apartment  buildings  in  the  outer  city  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  properly  zoned  land  is  far  in  excess  of  what  the  market  needs  in  the  near 
term.    Large-scale  downzoning  is  probably  not  politically  possible  in  the 
outer  city,  so  other  measures  would  have  to  be  found  to  prevent  a  continua- 
tion of  past  scatteration  trends.    Since  the  creation  of  major  activity  cen- 
ters may  have  to  run  counter  to  existing  market  trends,  it  is  important  to 
realistically  assess  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  creation  of 
such  centers.    Toward  that  end,  a  recent  test  of  Lessinger's  scatteration 
theory  is  helpful  and  is  discussed  next. 

Lessinger  specifically  examined  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area 
to  test  his  scatteration  hypothesis.    He  developed  a  grid-cell  map  which  in- 
dicated whether  each  cell  was  compact  or  scattered,  based  on  information 
from  historical  maps.    He  also  developed  a  map  which  showed  housing  condi- 
tions (units  deteriorated  and  without  a  private  bath),  based  on  the  1950 
Census.    He  then  overlayed  these  two  maps  on  each  other  to  find  the  gross 
relationship  between  compaction-scatteration  and  housing  quality.    He  found 
that  compact  old  areas  had  significantly  worse  housing  conditions  than 
scattered  old  areas.    In  keeping  with  his  hypothesis,  he  assumed  that  this 
relationship  could  be  explained  by  the  rate  of  dispersion  over  time.  It 
should  be  noted  that  he  did  not  actually  test  the  idea  that  scatteration 
facilitates  renewal,  but  only  found  a  correlation  between  the  type  of  devel- 
opment pattern  and  housing  quality.    He  infers  that  the  causal  factor  must 
be  whether  or  not  the  development  form  is  scattered. 

Though  much  discussed  in  the  literature,  his  theory  has  remained  un- 
tested until  recently.    As  the  subject  of  a  Master  of  Urban  Planning  thesis  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  1978,  Melody  McCutcheon  tested  the  Lessinger 
theory  of  scatteration  [10].    The  study  area  involved  in  her  research  was  King 
County,  Washington,  which  was  the  site  of  some  of  the  first  settlements  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  United  States.    For  the  first  half  of  the  study 
she  replicated  Lessinger's  methodology,  but  then  later  extended  it  through 
the  statistical  manipulation  of  1970  Census  data.    Her  basic  conclusion  was 
that  Lessinger's  scatteration  theory  did  not  accurately  explain  existing 
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housing  conditions  in  King  County.    Most  of  the  compact  areas  had  no  housing 
problem,  while  scattered  areas  had  significant  or  severe  housing  problems. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  scattered  rural  areas,  which  tend  to  have  the 
worst  housing  quality  problem.    However,  even  when  just  examining  the  urbani- 
zing portion  of  the  County,  the  Lessinger  theory  failed  to  explain  variations 
in  housing  quality.    In  fact,  the  relationship  between  compaction-scattera- 
tion  and  housing  conditions  was  nearly  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  pre- 
dicted by  the  scatteration  theory.    In  general  she  concluded  that  the  his- 
torical pattern  of  development  was  not  conclusively  related  to  housing  quality. 

After  obtaining  this  result,  a  number  of  other  factors  were  examined  to 
determine  the  causes  of  housing  quality  variation.    It  was  found  that  several 
factors  other  than  scatteration  were  the  key  determinants  of  housing  quality. 
These  factors  are  the  age  and  value  of  the  housing  units,  the  socio-economic 
status  of  housing  dwellers,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  general  residential 
area . 

In  addition  to  these  empirical  results,  she  reviewed  the  urban  develop- 
ment literature  to  determine  if  the  in-filling  process  of  development  would 
occur  as  Lessinger  assumed  it  would.    It  was  found  that  the  rate  of  in-filling 
is  so  slow  in  suburban  areas,  that  land  lies  vacant  for  decades,  not  merely 
for  years.    Because  of  the  lengthy  time  period  involved,  it  becomes  almost  im- 
possible to  economically  provide  services  to  such  a  scattered  development  pat- 
tern.   If  the  initial  construction  of  the  public  facilities  is  adequate  only 
for  the  beginning  pattern  of  scattered  development,  then  additions  to  the 
capacity  when  in-filling  later  occurs  are  likely  to  be  quite  expensive.  How- 
ever, if  the  scale  of  the  public  facilities  anticipates  the  later  in-filling, 
then  the  substantial  excess  capacity  which  exists  until  the  in-filling  occurs 
is  likely  to  be  very  expensive  too.    The  contention  is  widely  supported  in 
the  literature  that  a  compact  development  pattern  makes  the  provision  of  ser- 
vices much  less  expensive  than  would  be  the  case  with  scattered  development. 
The  conclusion  which  follows  from  her  literature  review  is  that  in-filled  de- 
velopment will  not  occur  at  the  rate  assumed  by  Lessinger,  and  that  scattered 
development  requires  a  much  more  costly  provision  of  public  services.  This 
latter  point  has  been  instrumental  in  the  recent  decade  in  the  formation  of 
policies  supporting  compact  development  by  a  number  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments . 
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In  summary  this  test  of  the  Lessinger  theory  of  scatteration  indicates 
that  the  validity  of  the  theory  is  open  to  doubt.    The  possible  creation  of 
large-scale  blight  in  the  future  should  thus  not  stand  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
establishment  of  major  activity  centers  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

A  final  set  of  criticisms  relates  to  the  fact  that  this  topic  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  very  many  in-depth  studies  either  by  academics  or  prac- 
ticing planners  and  their  consultants.    Consequently,  the  literature  on  this 
issue  is  very  scanty  and  extremely  scattered  among  a  large  number  of  fields. 
What  does  exist  has  rarely  been  pulled  together  and  reviewed  in  a  coherent 
manner  and  a  great  deal  of  semantic  and  definitional  confusion  exists  that 
needs  clarification.    Developer  location  decision-making  is  poorly  understood 
and  appears  to  be  lacking  in  analytical  rigor  for  the  most  part.    It  does  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  ex  post  facto  analysis  as  the  reasons  why  certain  de- 
cisions were  made  are  normally  impossible  to  reconstruct  given  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  participants  to  divulge  what  many  consider  to  be  trade  secrets. 
While  this  report  will  attempt  to  make  some  modest  progress  in  pulling  to- 
gether what  is  known  (or  believed)  about  this  topic,  it  is  evident  that  the 
existing  knowledge  base  is  very  limited  and  that  this  criticism  is  quite 
val id. 

In  summary,  we  find  that  there  are  some  strong  and  valid  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.    Our  purpose  is  not  to  try  to  resolve  all  of  these 
questions  for  that  would  take  much  more  time  and  resources  than  are  available 
to  us.    We  will  assemble  the  available  information  on  these  issues  and  draw 
some  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  action  that  are  tailored  to  fit  the 
state-of-knowledge  on  this  topic.    As  stated  previously,  our  point-of-view 
will  be  one  of  assessing  how  the  use  of  transit  might  help  to  overcome  some 
of  the  problems  raised  by  the  critics  of  the  polycentric  city  concept. 
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III.    THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  POLYCENTRIC  CITY  CONCEPT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
CANADA  AND  OTHER  SELECTED  LOCATIONS 

A.    Results  of  the  U.S.  Survey  of  Large  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  present  status  of  the  polycentric  city  concept, 
a  survey  of  regional  planning  agencies  in  urban  regions  having  a  population  of 
500,000  or  more  was  undertaken  in  April,  1978.    The  survey  was  also  distributed 
to  selected  regional  planning  agencies  in  less  populous  regions  in  order  to 
sample  the  use  of  the  concept  among  smaller  regions.    Some  information  on  this 
topic  has  also  been  obtained  from  Canada  and  abroad.    Results  from  the  survey 
and  other'  sources  are  discussed  in  this  section. 

The  questionnaire  was  quite  short  and  simple  and  was  designed  primarily  to 
identify  those  metropolitan  planning  organizations  (MPO's)  which  are  most  inter- 
ested in  the  polycentric  city  concept.    A  similar  questionnaire  was  distributed 
to  46  MPO's  in  early  1977.    However,  since  several  MPO's  v/ere  in  the  process  of 
updating  their  land  use  plans  or  preparing  new  land  use  plans,  the  survey  was 
repeated  in  1978. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  requirements 
state  that  agencies  wishing  to  receive  federal  funds  for  comprehensive  planning 
after  August  22,  1977,  must  have  completed  a  satisfactory  land  use  plan  [2]. 
HUD's  requirements  regarding  the  land  use  element  of  the  regional  plan  are  rela- 
tively straightforward.    They  call  for  a  land  use  element  that  includes  "studies, 
criteria  and  implementing  procedures  necessary  for  effectively  guiding  and  con- 
trolling major  decisions  as  to  where  growth  shall  and  shall  not  take  place." 
Furthermore,  HUD  has  placed  a  major  emphasis  on  the  specification  of  the  loca- 
tion and  timing  of  growth  as  a  necessary  part  of  an  acceptable  land  use  plan. 
Clearly,  any  attempt  to  meet  these  requirements  must  include  some  resolution  of 
the  polycentric  city  issue.    The  survey  was  designed  to  provide  a  rough  measure 
of  the  status  of  the  polycentric  city  concept  by  obtaining  responses  to  several 
questions  about  this  issue.    The  results  from  46  of  the  48  MPO's  that  serve 
populations  greater  than  500,000  are  discussed  below.    Table  3.1  is  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  responses  obtained  from  all  46  MPO's,  and  individual  responses  are 
presented  in  Table  3.2. 

First,  it  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.1  that  most  of  the  MPO's  have  or  are  in 
the  process  of  preparing  land  use  plans.    Thirty-six  of  the  responding  46  MPO's 
stated  that  they  presently  have  a  land  use  plan  which  has  been  adopted.    Of  the 


TABLE  3.1 

Overall  Results  of  a  1978  Survey 
of  46  Metropolitan  Planning  Agencies  in  the  United  States 


1.    Does  your  agency  presently  have  a  land  use  plan  which  has  been 
adopted? 

Yes  78%        (36  responses) 

In  process  15%  (7) 
No  1%  (3) 

100%  46 


2.    If  answer  to  1  is  "yes"  or  "in  process,"  does  (or  will)  this  plan 
include  a  map  which  indicates  the  locations  of  areas  which  are 
encouraged  to  develop  into  "major  diversified  centers"  (MDC's)? 

Yes        56%  (24) 
No         44%  U.9)_ 
100%  43 


3.    If  answer  to  2  is  "yes,"  does  the  plan  indicate  the  desired  size 
or  composition  (mix  of  activities)  at  each  location  at  some 
future  time? 

Both  size  and  mix            54%  (13) 

Size  but  not  mix              17%  (4) 

Mix  but  not  size               0%  (0) 

Neither  size  nor  mix        29%  (7) 

100%  24 


4.    If  answer  to  2  is  "yes,"  does  the  plan  include  a  strategy  or 
action  plan  for  implementing  the  MDC  concept? 

Yes  75%  (18) 
No  25%  (6) 

100%  24 


5.    If  answer  to  4  is  "yes,"  have  any  local  agencies  in  your  region 

proposed  some  type  of  development  plan  for  any  of  these  MDC 

locations?    If  not,  do  any  intend  to  prepare  such  plans? 

Have  prepared  67%  (12) 

Have  not  prepared        11%  (2) 

Intend  to  prepare        17%  (3) 

No  response  5%  (1) 

Tool 
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TABLE  3.2     Responses  from  Individual  Metropolitan  Planning 

Organizations  to  1978  Polycentric  City  Concept  Survey 
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remaining  ten  MPO's,  seven  stated  that  they  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
land  use  plan,  and  expect  adoption  in  1978  or  1979.    Three  MPO's  (Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; Houston,  Texas;  and  Norfolk,  Virginia)  stated  that  they  are  not  pre- 
paring a  land  use  plan. 

The  next  four  questions  dealt  specifically  with  the  polycentric  city  con- 
cept.   First,  we  asked  if  a  map  showing  the  location  of  areas  proposed  to  develop 
into  major  diversified  centers  either  was  or  was  expected  to  be  included  in  the 
land  use  plan.    Of  the  43  MPO's  having  or  preparing  land  use  plans,  56%  responded 
yes,  and  44%  responded  no.    This  indicates  that  about  half  of  the  MPO's  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  establishing  the  polycentric  city  concept  in  their 
areas.    Next,  we  asked  those  MPO's  which  have  a  map  indicating  the  location  of 
desired  major  diversified  centers  if  the  plan  describes  the  desired  size  or  com- 
position of  each  center  at  some  future  time. 

These  results  indicate  that  17  MPO's  have  taken  or  expect  to  take  the  second 
step  of  including  some  projections  or  targets  in  the  plan  as  to  the  size  and  loca- 
tion issue.    A  total  of  13  MPO's  have  addressed  the  issues  of  both  size  and  mix  of 
activities  at  each  designated  location  for  a  center.    Of  the  24  MPO's  that  have 
mapped  the  centers  elements  of  their  plans,  about  three-fourths  have  addressed 
the  issue  of  mix. 

A  fourth  question  asked  those  MPO's  that  have  or  expect  to  include  a  major 
diversified  centers  element  in  their  land  use  plans  if  they  would  also  include  a 
strategy  or  action  plan  for  implementing  the  MDC  concept.    Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  these  MPO's  responded  yes;  25%  responded  no. 

The  fifth  question  asked  those  MPO's  with  action  plans  if  any  local  agen- 
cies in  the  region  had  done  or  intended  to  do  any  type  of  development  plan  for 
any  of  the  major  diversified  center  locations.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  responded 
that  local  agencies  had  done  this  work,  17%  responded  that  local  agencies  intended 
to  do  detailed  frlans,  11%  responded  that  no  local  agencies  had  done  the  plans, 
and  5%  did  not  respond. 

Finally,  those  agencies  whose  land  use  plans  do  not  contain  a  major  diver- 
sified centers  element  were  asked  to  give  the  major  reasons  responsible  for  this 
position.    Responses  to  this  question  were  quite  varied.    Several  agencies  stated 
that  there  was  too  little  growth  in  their  jurisdictions  to  warrant  such  a  policy. 
Others  pointed  to  the  political  difficulty  of  selecting  growth  areas,  noting  that 
their  land  use  plans  are  general  and  not  site-specific.    Many  MPO's  responded 
that  their  policies  on  future  growth  are  no  more  specific  than  stating  that 
growth  should  take  place  within  the  urban  services  area. 
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Responses  were  received  from  43  MPO's  from  regions  with  populations  below 
500,000.    Of  these,  only  nine  stated  that  they  have  a  map  indicating  the  loca- 
tions of  areas  which  are  to  be  encouraged  to  develop  into  major  diversified 
centers.    These  regions  are  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee;  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Worchester,  Massachusetts;  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan;  Nassau-Suffolk  Counties,  New  York;  Buffalo,  New  York;  and  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina.    In  other  regions,  reasons  stated  for  not  applying  the  concept 
ranged  from  the  rural  nature  of  the  surrounding  region  to  the  youth  of  the 
agency.    A  number  of  MPO's  stated  policies  of  encouraging  growth  near  transpor- 
tation corridors,  while  several  mentioned  that  they  projected  only  enough  growth 
to  support  one  center. 

In  summary,  the  survey  results  indicate  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  46 
largest  MPO's  in  the  nation  are  currently  in  the  midst  of  either  updating  an 
existing  or  preparing  their  first  land  use  plan.    The  polycentric  city  concept 
is  being  used  by  more  than  half  (24)  of  these  MPO's  as  indicated  by  their  inclu- 
sion of  a  map  showing  the  location  of  several  major  diversified  centers  in  their 
land  use  plan.    About  half  of  these  MPO's  (13)  have  or  expect  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  size  and  mix  of  activities  at  these  MDC  locations.    About  half 
of  the  MPO's  claim  to  have  addressed  the  issue  of  implementing  their  MDC  elements 
but  no  evidence  of  any  substantial  work  of  this  type  was  found  in  our  review  of 
the  regional  development  plans  we  v/ere  able  to  obtain.    Most  MPO's  definitely 
preferred  to  leave  the  detailed  development  planning  of  MDC's  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments having  jurisdiction  over  the  particular  sites.    Overall,  we  can  conclude 
that  a  majority  of  MPO's  are  using  or  expect  to  use  the  polycentric  city  concept 
in  their  land  use  plans  by  including  a  map  showing  general  locations  for  a  few 
major  diversified  centers.    Many  fewer  appear  to  be  interested  in  going  further 
into  the  questions  of  the  most  desirable  number,  size  and  mix  of  activities  at 
these  locations  or  the  especially  difficult  Questions  of  implementation  and 
detailed  development  planning.    Still,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  MPO's  are 
preparing  a  land  use  plan  for  the  first  time  and  it  is  perhaps  unrealistic  to 
expect  them  to  get  too  deeply  into  a  topic  that  has  received  little  attention 
from  federal  agencies  and  the  academic  community  to  date.    Unlike  transportation, 
utilities  and  open  space,  major  activity  centers  have  yet  to  attain  any  spot- 
light time  (with  the  exception  of  existing  downtowns).    The  survey  results  show 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  since  they  do  not  identify  any  trends  it  will  not  be 
clear  until  some  future  time  whether  the  MPO's  will  take  the  polycentric  city 
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concept  more  seriously  or  less  so.    The  identification  of  this  trend  should  be 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 

~^     Canadian  cities  were  not  included  in  this  survey  but  two  have  been  visited 
during  the  course  of  this  study.    They  are  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia  and 
Toronto,  Ontario.    Both  are  far  more  advanced  in  their  thinking  and  action  in 
this  field  than  any  large  American  region  we  know  about  at  this  time.  Vancouver 
is  probably  one  to  two  years  ahead  of  Toronto  in  terms  of  the  extent  and  depth 
of  its  action  program,  which  is  designed  to  implement  the  Regional  Town  Centres 
element  of  its  Livable  Region  Plan,  adopted  in  1975  by  the  Greater  Vancouver 
Regional  District. 

These  survey  results  were  used  to  plan  the  field  work  for  this  study,  which 
involved  visits  to  12  U.S.,  two  Canadian,  and  one  British  city.    This  field  work 
was  supplemented  by  a  review  of  documents  from  several  other  cities  as  well  as 
from  some  foreign  countries.    Together,  these  results  provide  a  cross-sectional 
view  of  the  state-of-the-art  in  the  field  of  major  activity  center  planning  and 
should  be  helpful  in  formulating  some  realistic  land  use  policy  guidelines  for 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 

B.    The  Status  of  the  Polycentric  Concept  in  Fourteen  U.S.,  Two  Canadian 
and  One  Engl ish  City 

The  evaluation  framework  used  in  the  comparative  assessment  of  the  status 
of  the  polycentric  city  concept  in  the  17  cities  is  given  in  diagrammatic  form 
in  Figure  3.1.    This  evaluation  framework  includes  all  of  the  elements  that  any 
significant  study  of  the  polycentric  city  concept  should  include.    It  has  been 
derived  largely  from  the  pioneering  major  diversified  centers  study  conducted 
in  the  Twin  Cities  in  1970-71.    As  mentioned  previously,  only  Toronto  and  Van- 
couver have  conducted  studies  in  every  area  included  in  the  framework  with  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Denver  being  the  only  American  cities  that  have  done  anything 
close  to  what  the  Canadians  have  done  in  this  field.    We  now  turn  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  evaluative  framework  elements. 

1.    Description  of  Evaluation  Framework 

Element  1.    Definitional  Investigations 
The  clearest  exposition  of  the  MDC  concept  is  one  published  by  the  Metro- 
politan Council  of  the  Twin  Cities  in  1971  entitled.  Major  Diversified  Centers: 
Policies,  System  Plan,  Program.    The  definition  of  an  MDC  used  in  this  study  is 
as  follows: 
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Evaluation  Framework  for  Case  Studies 
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"...a  large  concentration  of  retail,  service,  cultural,  entertainment 
and  office  facilities  located  within  a  relatively  compact  land  area; 
blended  with  high  density  residential  development  and  certain  kinds 
of  manufacturing,  warehousing  and  research  operations..."  [41,  p.  31]. 

This  definition  includes  existing  downtown  areas  as  well  as  partially  devel- 
oped or  emerging  activity  centers  in  suburban  or  fringe  locations.    No  compre 
hensive  and  detailed  list  of  suitable  activities  for  an  MDC  is  included  in 
the  Metropolitan  Council  document  and  no  guidelines  were  provided  as  to  the 
appropriate  size  or  mix  of  activities  in  an  MDC.    No  guidelines  were  proposed 
for  drawing  boundary  lines  that  would  delimit  MDC  locations  nor  were  any 
minimum  standards  proposed  that  would  define  the  activities  a  center  must 
have  to  qualify  for  an  MDC  designation.    Thus,  the  terms  "large"  and 
"relatively  compact  land  area"  were  left  rather  vague  by  the  Twin  Cities 
planners  as  was  the  identification  of  the  type  and  mix  of  suitable  activities 
Another  study  which  addresses  the  definitional  problem  was  published  in 
1973  by  Victor  Gruen  and  is  entitled,  Centers  for  the  Urban  Environment: 
Survival  of  the  Cities  [1].    Gruen  uses  the  term  "multifunctional  centers"  to 
mean  roughly  the  same  thing  as  an  MDC.    He  provides  no  concise  definition  of 
this  term  but  does  state  that  a  multifunctional  center  should: 

"...combine  as  many  urban  functions  of  the  'center-conforming'  type 
as  possible  in  a  concentrated  and  land-conserving  manner,  counteracting 
the  tendencies  toward  fragmentation,  sterility  and  waste  of  time  and 
energy. . ."  [1 ,  p.  97]. 

Further,  Gruen  provides  a  fairly  detailed  list  of  the  activities  that  should 
be  present  in  a  truly  multifunctional  center.    These  are  given  in  Table  3.3. 
This  listing  is  the  best  starting  point  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  detailed 
definition  of  the  MDC  concept  known  to  us  at  present.    Nothing  more  elaborate 
than  this  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  cities  visited. 

Gruen  sets  forth  several  other  notions  of  importance  to  this  task.  He 
concludes  that  the  shopping  centers  (which  he  personally  has  had  so  much  to 
do  with)  are  unifunctional  failures  and  should  be  evolved  into  or  replaced 
with  multifunctional  centers  as  soon  as  possible.    He  strongly  advocates 
multi-level  vertically-oriented  centers  built  on  a  ground  level  platform 
that  separates  transportation  functions  from  pedestrian  functions.  Gruen 
wants  to: 

"...place  a  maximum  amount  of  enclosed  space  serving  human  activities 
on  a  minimum  amount  of  land... to  shorten  the  distances  between  the 
various  functions  to  such  a  degree  that  we  will  minimize  the  waste 
created  by  enforced  mobility..."  [1,  p.  98]. 
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TABLE  3.3 

Composition  of  a  Multifunctional  Center 
as  Suggested  by  Victor  Gruen 


A.    Primary  (human)  functions 

1 .  Residences 

2.  Education 

a.  Pre-school  education 

b.  Primary  schools 

c.  Secondary  schools 

d.  Specialized  schools 

e.  Universities 

3.  Culture 

a.  Theaters  and  concert 
halls 

b.  Museums  and  art 
galleries 

4.  Entertainment 

5.  Leisure  Time  Activities 

6.  Sports 

a.  Outdoor  sports 

b.  Indoor  sports 

7.  Health  Services 

8.  Employment 

a.  Public  administration 

b.  Private  administration 

c.  Non-disturbing 
industries 

9.  Retail  Trade  and  Personal 
Services 

10.  Professional  Activities 

a.  Medical 

b.  Legal 

c.  Architectural 

d.  Engineering 

e.  Others 

11.  Eating  and  Drinking 
Facil ities 

12.  Artists'  Studios 


B.  Primary  (human)  communications 

1 .  Pedestrian  areas 

a.  Enclosed  and  climatized 

b.  Open  and  protected 

2.  Vertical  Communications 

a.  Escalators 

b.  Elevators 

c.  Stairways 

d.  Ramps 

C.  Secondary  and  Supporting  Functions 

(mechanical  services) 

1.  Public  Transportation, 

a.  Terminals  and  stations 

b.  Reserved  rights-of-way 

2.  Goods  Transportation 

a.  Delivery  roads  and  docks 

b.  Conveyor  belts 

c.  Service  corridors 

3.  Individualized  Transportation 

a.  Roads 

b.  Parking 

4.  Utilities 

a.  Mechanical  rooms 

b.  Space  for  utility  lines 

5.  Waste  Products 

a.  Storage 

b.  Maintenance  rooms 

c.  Incinerators 


Source:    [1 ,  p.  105] 
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He  also  argues  that  the  creation  of  large  multifunctional  centers  establishes 
those  conditions  which  make  public  transportation  practical  and  economically 
feasible.    If  public  transportation  is  provided,  it  will,  according  to  Gruen, 
widen  the  possibilities  of  programming  the  development  of  a  center  because 
public  transportation  characteristically  has  surplus  capacity  and  built-in 
flexibility.    In  summation,  Gruen  states: 

"If  we  want  to  create  meaningful  urban  communities,  if  we  want  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  environmental  crisis, 
we  must  stem  the  tide  of  sprawl,  and  fight  against  compartmental ization 
and  ghettoization  of  the  urban  organism.    We  must  create  integrated 
multifunctional  centers  which  will  offer  us  a  sense  of  identification, 
ease  of  human  communication,  the  possibility  of  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  ideas--in  other  words,  places  which  have  the  virtue  of  urbanity. 
These  qualities  can  only  be  achieved  if  we  also  accept  the  need  for 
multifunctional  use  of  land"  [1,  p.  102]. 

Part  of  the  task  of  trying  to  define  what  something  is  must  refer  to  the 
"why"  it  is  desired  and  Gruen  makes  a  substantial  case  for  the  creation  of 
multi -centered  urban  structures  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  book.    He  also  pro- 
vides numerous  examples  of  centers  that  have  been  built  (and  proposed)  around 
the  world  that  he  feels  qualify  for  the  multifunctional  label.    For  the  14 
case  studies  of  multifunctional  centers  that  he  presents,  half  (seven)  are 
located  in  the  United  States.    Of  these  seven,  he  found  that  three  have  been 
completed,  two  were  underway  and  two  were  not  yet  started  in  1973.    Part  of 
our  task  will  be  to  discover  other  projects  which  were  not  identified  by  Gruen 
but  which  may  represent  good  examples  of  the  multifunctional  center  concept 
in  action. 

The  MDC  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  the  Twin  Cities  did  include 
some  illustrations  of  what  they  envisioned  an  outlying  MDC  might  be  like  when 
fully  developed.    Two  of  them  are  included  here  as  Figure  3.2.    These  graphics 
indicate  that  the  Minnesota  planners  and  Victor  Gruen  are  really  talking 
about  the  same  thing  although  the  MDC  concept  may  be  interpreted  as  being 
more  horizontal  (i.e.,  somewhat  more  spread  out)  than  Gruen 's  vertically- 
oriented,  platform-based,  multifunctional  center  concept. 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  the  definitional  problem  is  one  of 
getting  some  overall  dimension  on  the  problem.    It  should  be  clear  by  now 
that,  not  all  types  of  employment  and  residence  are  suited  to  MDC  locations. 
In  fact,  probably  only  a  minority  of  all  a  region's  jobs  could  be  located 
satisfactorily  in  such  centers.    Data  from  the  Twin  Cities  area  suggest  that 
only  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  all  jobs  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  are  presently 
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Figure  3.2    Illustrations  of  the  Idealized 

Major  Diversified  Center  Developed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Council 
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located  in  the  15  MDC  locations  that  have  been  identified.    While  it  is  true 
that  the  service  sector  of  the  economy  is  now  (and  is  expected  to  continue  to 
be)  the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  economy,  even  a  highly  successful  imple- 
mentation effort  would  not  be  likely  to  raise  this  present  proportion  by  much 
more  than  ten  to  15  per  cent  over  a  20  to  30  year  period.    Therefore,  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  any  implementation  effort  would  be  aimed  at  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  development  action  in  a  large  urban  area  and  that 
the  changes  that  would  result  from  a  successful  effort  are  not  likely  to  be 
large  in  relation  to  the  total  pattern  of  growth  and  change  in  a  large  urban 
area.    These  findings  are  confirmed  by  studies  in  Toronto  that  show  that  only 
26%  of  the  total  employment  in  the  metro  area  is  currently  located  in  the  16 
centers  which  have  been  identified  in  their  planning  work.    Furthermore,  if 
their  plan  is  implemented  exactly  as  it  has  been  set  forth,  this  proportion 
would  rise  to  only  34%  by  the  year  2001.    Data  from  Denver  indicate  that  about 
25%  of  the  region's  employment  was  located  in  13  activity  centers  in  1970  and 
it  is  projected  that  this  figure  will  rise  to  30%  by  the  year  2000. 

Element  2,    Demand  Studies 

A  second  element  in  the  framework  is  called  demand  studies.    Any  sound 
MDC  plan  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  demand  side  of  the  service 
employment  sector  in  the  region.    Such  studies  should  be  component  elements 
of  a  larger  study  of  the  regional  economy  that  is  designed  to  produce  fore- 
casts of  growth  and  change  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy.    Since  service 
employment  is  primarily  population-serving,  its  growth  will  often  be  derived 
from  population  forecasts  for  the  region  in  large  part.    Once  this  has  been 
accomplished,  the  service  employment  sector  can  be  examined  to  develop  fore- 
casts of  the  share  of  total  service  employment  that  could  logically  be 
expected  to  locate  in  MDC's. 

Element  3.    Supply  Studies 

Studies  of  the  present  mix  and  interaction  pattern  among  the  activities 
in  existing  MDC  or  emerging  MDC  locations  are  needed  to  establish  some  sense 
of  the  current  relationship  between  supply  and  demand  as  well  as  to  provide 
estimates  of  the  type  and  quantity  of  growth  and  change  that  may  be  appro- 
priate at  various  MDC  locations.    Studies  of  this  type  for  existing  downtown 
areas  have  been  conducted  but  few  relate  to  the  overall  service  employment 
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pattern  in  a  large  metropolitan  area.    However,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
specify  what  information  should  be  gathered  by  such  a  survey.    The  survey 
should  basically  inventory  all  MDC-type  activities  that  are  currently  located 
in  the  region  and  should  include  information  about  the  size  and  interaction 
patterns  of  each  of  these  activities.    Clearly,  some  of  these  activities  will 
not  be  located  in  existing  or  potential  MDC  locations.    In  such  cases,  infor- 
mation should  be  gathered  on  the  factors  that  could  induce  activities  to  con- 
sider seriously  relocating  to  an  MDC  location. 

Once  such  an  inventory  is  complete,  a  study  should  be  made  that  would 
lead  to  the  estimation  of  some  minimum  standards  for  the  composition  or  mix 
of  activities  in  various  MDC  locations.    Such  standards  would  be  useful  guide- 
lines to  planners  in  estimating  the  highest  priority  needs  of  existing  and 
potential  MDC's.    This  is  not  to  say  that  every  MDC  ought  to  be  a  carbon  copy 
of  some  idealized  structure  developed  by  a  planning  agency.    The  basic  idea 
here  is  that  there  may  be  some  minimum  set  of  activities  that  every  MDC  should 
have  and  beyond  that  the  development  of  each  MDC  should  be  planned  in  as 
flexible  a  manner  as  possible  to  allow  for  as  much  identity-building  and 
specialization  as  the  market  will  support. 

Another  important  component  of  the  supply  side  studies  must  relate  to 
the  analysis  of  developer  behavior.    A  simplistic  diagram  of  the  environment 
within  which  a  developer  must  operate  was  given  previously  in  Figure  1.9.  An 
important  part  of  any  MDC  study  should  be  to  probe  much  more  deeply  into  this 
aspect  of  the  MDC  planning  process. 

Element  4.    Allocation  of  Growth  Among  MDC  Locations 

Once  the  basic  dimensions  of  demand  and  supply  have  been  forecast,  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  allocating  growth  (if  any)  to  various  MDC  locations 
such  that  demand  and  supply  will  be  well -matched  and  so  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  well -served  in  the  future.    As  discussed  previously,  some 
type  of  mathematical  model  is  probably  needed  to  generate  and  evaluate  the 
very  large  number  of  feasible  allocation  plans  that  would  satisfy  the  basic 
demand  equal  supply  constraint.    Moreover,  an  evaluation  framework  is  needed 
to  aid  the  selection  of  a  particular  size-location  growth  pattern  from  among 
the  many  alternatives  that  are  feasible. 
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Element  5.    Derivation  of  the  Access  and  Circulation 
Needs  at  Each  MDC  Location 

As  should  always  be  the  case,  the  access  and  circulation  needs  of  an 
area  should  be  derived  from  some  notion  about  how  the  community  wishes  that 
area  to  be  developed.    If  we  assume  that  the  planners  have  successfully  com- 
pleted Elements  1-4,  then,  and  only  then,  can  serious  transportation  planning 
work  be  conducted  on  a  reasonably  rational  and  solid  basis.    The  basic  problem 
to  be  solved  by  the  transportation  planner  is  to  take  each  MDC  location, 
together  with  an  inventory  of  their  present  composition  and  site  character- 
istics, forecasts  of  the  quantity  and  type  of  growth  that  can  be  expected  to 
occur  during  a  given  period  of  time,  information  about  the  market  area  of  the 
MDC's  and  information  about  how  various  developers  make  their  location 
decisions  and  then  devise  an  MDC  transportation  plan  that  can  be  used  to  aid 
the  formulation  of  a  physical  development  plan  for  each  MDC.    This  develop- 
ment plan  should  be  prepared  by  a  multi-disciplinary  team  so  that  the  multi- 
functionality  objectives  advocated  by  Gruen  can  be  properly  built  into  the 
design  process  that  will  produce  such  a  plan. 

Element  6.    Development  of  a  Physical  Plan  for  Each  MDC 

Once  the  transportation  needs  of  each  MDC  have  been  estimated,  this  in- 
formation can  be  integrated  into  the  larger  MDC  development  planning  process. 
As  mentioned  previously,  this  planning  process  should  be  performed  by  a  multi- 
disciplinary  design  team  so  that  the  diverse  needs  of  Gruen 's  multi- 
functional ity  concept  can  be  adequately  addressed.    What  is  envisioned  here 
is  a   study  that  would  produce  a  development  guide  or  framework  that  generally 
specifies  the  types  of  activities  that  are  most  needed,  the  range  of  locations 
where  they  would  best  fit  in,  and  other  physical  planning  considerations  re- 
garding the  size  and  height  of  building  together  with  concepts  for  providing 
a  maximum  of  amenity.    Especially  important  would  be  the  circulation  element 
of  the  plan  that  would  indicate  the  type  of  auto,  walking,  transit  and  other 
modes  of  access  to  be  provided.    Estimates  of  the  desired  rate  of  development 
and  an  overall  staging  concept  should  also  be  an  important  part  of  such  a  plan. 
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Element  7.    Implementation  Plan 

Once  a  development  guide  has  been  prepared  for  each  MDC,  attention  should 
be  focused  on  the  problem  of  implementing  the  development  concepts  that  it  con- 
tains.   A  major  question  here  relates  to  determining  when  the  various  types  of 
transit  service  proposed  should  be  implemented.    If  transit  is  to  become  a  big 
incentive  (carrot)  in  the  implementation  process,  then  it  will  have  to  be  pro- 

f 

vided  in  advance  of  the  time  when  it  can  be  expected  to  be  fully  utilized.  In 
other  words,  some  considerable  excess  capacity  may  have  to  be  provided  initially 
when  the  longer-range  prospect  indicates  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  Clearly, 
this  kind  of  strategy  involves  some  risk  in  that  if  developers  do  not  act  in  , 
accordance  with  the  development  plan,  the  public  may  be  left  with  a  costly  tran- 
sit facility  that  is  little  used.    Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  assessing  the  components  of  this  risk  and  investigating  various  ways 
that  it  might  be  minimized.    Risk  minimization  is  normally  achieved  by:  ' 

(1)  developing  plans  from  a  sound  analysis  of  supply  and  demand  factors, 

(2)  providing  relevant  information  on  the  market  and  suggestions  as  to  how  it 

can  be  used  by  the  developers  who  are  making  location  decisions  and  (3)  pro-  \ 
viding  a  variety  of  incentives  and  disincentives  to  encourage  the  desired 
response  from  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

2.    Descriptions  of  Activities  in  Individual  Cities 

The  17  cities  that  are  reviewed  (15  were  visited)  were  selected  to  repre- 
sent a  spectrum  of  experience  with  the  polycentric  city  concept  and  be  geograph- 
ically representative  as  well.    They  have  been  grouped  into  six  categories  that 
define,  in  general  terms,  the  current  status  of  the  polycentric  city  concept  in 
the  regional  planning  activity  of  each  urban  region.    These  categories  and  the 
cities  that  have  been  placed  in  each  are  as  follows:  j 

a.  Special  situation 

Irvine,  California 

b.  Serious  about  the  concept 

Toronto,  Ontario 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
Denver,  Colorado 
Miami,  Florida 
New  York,  New  York 

c.  Considered,  adopted,  but  not  yet  taken  seriously 

Washington,  D.C.  | 
Los  Angeles,  California  j 
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d.  Considered,  but  not  adopted 

San  Dieqo,  California 
Seattle,  Washington 
Houston,  Texas 
Chicago,  Illinois 

e.  Considered,  adopted,  but  not  implemented  vigorously 

Minneapol is-St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
San  Francisco,  California 
London,  England 

f.  Never  considered 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Table  3.4  shows  the  status  of  the  planning  for  the  polycentric  city  concept 
in  the  17  cities  included  in  this  review.    These  ratings  are  very  subjective  and 
general.    They  will  be  explained  in  more  detail  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
report.    Table  3.4  indicates  that  the  most  substantial  work  in  the  polycentric 
city  concept  has  been  done  in  three  American  and  two  Canadian  cities.  Atlanta 
was  included  to  provide  a  broader  perspective  on  the  issue  than  could  be  obtained 
only  by  looking  at  cities  that  have  shown  some  interest  in  the  concept. 

a.    Special  situation  (Irvine,  California) 

Irvine  is  a  special  case  in  that  it  is  a  very  large  scale  new  city  that  is 
now  in  the  process  of  being  constructed  on  a  large  site  in  Orange  County,  Cali- 
fornia, just  south  of  Los  Angeles.    Irvine  is  a  city  that  is  being  built  on  open 
land  that  was  formerly  used  for  agriculture  and  ranching.    Development  planning 
began  in  the  1950 's  with  the  first  major  development  being  a  new  campus  for  the 
University  of  California.    A  1,000  acre  tract  was  selected  in  1957  and  a  new 
campus  has  been  built  which    currently  has  an  enrollment  of  close  to  10,000  stu- 
dents.   Following  this  initial  action  and  some  small  residential  developments, 
a  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the  35,000  acre  southern  sector  of  the 
Irvine  ranch  was  developed  and  adopted  in  1964.    The  primary  goals  of  the  plan 
were  to: 

"represent  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  land,  to  preserve  natural 
amenities  and  to  allow  for  ecological  balance  and  human  satisfaction. 
Planners  envisioned  a  city  of  residences,  offices,  shopping  centers 
and  Industrial  facilities;  a  city  with  an  infrastructure  (roads  and 
utilities)  sized  for  an  eventual  population  to  avoid  the  tearing  up 
of  roads  and  replacement  of  utilities  common  to  unplanned  municipal- 
ities, and  a  city  of  unusual  beauty."  [3] 
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The  main  planning  concept  used  was  that  of  laying  out  a  series  of  vil- 
lages, each  made  up  of  neighborhoods,  having  their  own  commercial,  recreation- 
al, and  educational  facilities.    This  physical  planning  concept  was  intended 
to  provide  the  residents  with  a  feeling  of  identity  and  a  home  within  a  larg- 
er urban  complex, 

A  large  office/industrial  park  was  laid  out  next  to  the  Orange  County 
Airport  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Irvine  Industrial  Complex,  has  become 
the  location  of  approximately  29,000  jobs.    Two  other  major  centers  were  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  plan.    The  first  one,  Newport  Center,  is  about  one-half 
developed  at  present  and  construction  is  expected  to  begin  on  the  second, 
Irvine  Center,  in  the  fall  of  1978.    These  two  centers  are  very  close  in  con- 
cept and  scale  to  the  major  diversified  centers  proposed  in  1971  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Council  of  the  Twin  Cities.    A  brief  description  of  each  of  these 
centers  will  show  how  the  MDC  concept  is  being  applied  by  the  Irvine  Company, 
which  both  owns  and  is  the  developer  for  both  sites. 

Newport  Center  was  conceived  as  the  "downtown"  not  only  for  the  southern 
sector  of  the  ranch  but  also  for  the  entire  south  coast  of  Orange  County.  It 
is  expected  to  become  a  622-acre  complex  of  high-rise  office  buildings,  medi- 
cal centers,  hotels  and  other  commercial  facilities  clustered  around  a  region- 
al shopping  mall.    The  original  development  plan  for  the  site  was  developed 
by  architect  William  Pereira  and  called  for  an  "intermixed  center"  with  a 
s^ertes  of  me^lU  rsidtating  from  tKe  center  of  the  site.    Lining  the  malls  were 
to  be  office  and  retail  structures,  and  apartments  extending  beyond  the  ring 
roaid,    A  greater  concentration  of  retail  activities  was  planned  for  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  complex  while  roadway,  office  and  residential  space  would 
predominate  tn  the  outer  areas.    This  site  plan  would  have  necessitated  some 
relegation  of  parking  to  peripheral  locations. 

TMs  innovative  design  was  rejected  by  the  Irvine  Company  because  its 
leasing  agents  felt  that  the  project  would  lease  more  quickly  if  a  convention- 
al shopping  center  were  built  at  the  center  of  the  site.    Figure  3.3  is  a 
diagram  of  the  physical  plan  that  was  finally  adopted  for  the  site  and  an 
aerial  view  of  the  center  as  it  exists  today.    The  Irvine  Company  reports 
that  there  were  9,000  jobs  located  at  the  center  in  1977  and  that  19,250  jobs 
are  expected  to  be  located  there  when  it  is  fully  developed. 
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EXISTING  DEVELOPMEKT 

1,  Wells  Fa/QO  BuiWing 

2  Avco  BuikJing 

3  Union  Bank  Building 

4  Security  Pacific  Building 

5  Bank  of  Amertca  Building 

6  Great  Western  Building 
7.  Baiboa  Bay  Tennis  Club 
6  Granville  Apartments 

9  fviafftott  Hotel 

10  Pacific  Mutual  Building 

1 1  Broadway 

12.  Penneys 

13.  Buffums 

14  Robinson's 

1 5  John  Wayne  Tennis  Club 
16.  Newporler  Inn 

17  Polices.  Fire  Facilities 
18.  Medical  Piaza 

19  Edwards  Cinema 

20  Design  Plaza 

21  GalewayPla^a 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  SITES 

22  Lcw-rise  office  srte 

23  Low-rise  office  srte 

24  Higti-fise  office  site 
25.  High-fise  oHice  srle 

26  High-rtse  office  sHe 

27  Corporate  Plaza  srte 

28  Low-nse  oidce  site 

29  High-fise  office  srte 
30.  High-rise  office  srte 

31  High-rise  office  srte 

32  High-rise  condominium  srte 

33  Neiman  Maicus  srte 

LEASING  OPTIONS 

1 .  Office  space  in  existing  new 
buildings 

a  Wells  Fargo  Building,  high-rise 

wrth  harbor  views  (Bidg  «!) 
b.  Gateway  Plaza  low-nse  vrtth 
views  and  free  pa/king  (#21) 
*2.  Ground  lease  arvj  build  your  own 

building, 
•3.  Ground  lease  and  we'll 

build-to-surt, 
'Interim  space  in  exisbng  buildings 
may  be  airanged  while  your  building 
IS  under  consirucOon 

SERVICES 

1.  Space  planning  assistance  by  our 
in-house  team,  rt  desired 

2  Employee  relocation  program 

3  On-srte  management  lo  serve  you 


NEWPORT  %  CENTER 

by  THE  IRVINie  CDMFWIY 


Figure  3.3 

Plan  View  and  Aerial 
View  (Looking  South) 
of  Newport  Center  in 
Irvine,  California 
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Newport  Center  obviously  lacks  physical  integration  and  is  not  designed  to 
encourage  pedestrian  activity.  To  get  from  an  office  building  to  the  retail 
mall,  one  must  walk  to  Newport  Drive,  cross  six  lanes  of  traffic,  and  then  v/alk 
on  a  sidewalk  through  the  very  large  parking  lot  that  surrounds  the  shopping 
mall.  As  a  result,  there  probably  are  numerous  short  auto  trips  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  center  that  are  contrary  to  energy  conservation  and  air 
quality  objectives. 

The  primary  mode  of  access  to  and  circulation  within  the  center  is  the 
automobile.    Transit  service  is  provided  by  the  Orange  County  Transit  District 
and  they  estimate  that  the  monthly  patronage  to  and  from  the  center  is  over 
200,000  rides.    No  information  is  available  as  to  how  this  patronage  is  split 
between  shopping  trips,  work  trips  and  other  trips.    While  Newport  Center  was 
designed  primarily  for  ease  of  auto  access,  circulation  and  parking,  it  could 
be  evolved  into  a  more  dense,  more  integrated  center  with  good  transit  access 
without  great  difficulty, 

Irvine  Center  is  the  next  major  commercial/office/industrial  complex  being 
planned  by  the  Irvine  Company.    It  will  be  located  a  few  miles  south  of  Newport 
Center  about  midway  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  as  shown  in  Figure  3.4. 
The  planning  for  Irvine  Center  appears  to  be  aimed  toward  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  physical  integration  than  Newport  Center,  although  the  separation  of 
activities  and  ample  provision  for  the  automobile  is  still  very  evident.  This 
complex  is  expected  to  contain  the  world's  largest  shopping  complex  and  will 
include  some  8  million  square  feet  of  total  floor  space  when  completed.  The 
site  is  470  acres  and  is  bounded  by  freeways  on  three  sides.    Figure  3.4  shows 
the  general  concept  that  is  being  used  to  guide  the  physical  development  plan 
for  the  site  and  a  description  of  the  initial  $80  million  shopping  mall  that 
will  be  constructed  in  1979-80  is  shown  in  Figure  3.5.    An  artist's  conception 
of  how  the  center  might  look  when  fully  developed  is  also  shown  in  Figure  3.5. 
The  Irvine  Company  estimates  that  there  will  be  approximately  550,000  people 
living  in  the  market  area  served  by  Irvine  Center  in  1990  (up  from  300,000  in 
1979). 

Phase  I  of  the  development  will  include  a  two-story  shopping  mall  anchored 
by  the  five  major  department  stores  and  a  350-room  hotel.    When  it  opens  in  1980, 
the  mall  will  contain  more  than  100  mall  stores,  shops  and  restaurants  along  its 
climate-controlled  walkways.    Ultimately,  as  Phase  II  doubles  its  size,  the  mall 
will  stretch  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  eight  department  stores  and  more  than  200 
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Southern  California's  New  Downtown 


LEGEND 


Figure  3.4    Irvine  Center  Location  Map  and  Planning  Concept  Diagram 
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Figure  3.5    Irvine  Center  Stage  I  Shopping  Mall  Plan 
and  Sketch  of  Overall  Development  Concept 
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mall  stores.    Office  and  apartment  buildings  are  planned  for  other  parts  of  the 
site.    Internal  roadways  will  be  divided  into  one-way  arterial  parkways  which 
will  encircle  the  Center's  building  complexes.    The  one-way  circular  pattern 
will  accelerate  traffic  flow  and  improve  access  to  various  sectors  of  Irvine 
Center,  allowing  only  right  hand  turns  from  the  perimeter. 

The  site  is  directly  adjacent  to  a  major  stop  on  the  proposed  high-speed 
transit  system  serving  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  corridor.    At  this  time,  it  is 
not  known  when  this  service  may  come  into  being  but  a  link  between  this  station 
and  the  Irvine  Center  complex  could  significantly  increase  the  transit  accessi- 
bility of  the  center.    As  shown  in  Figure  3.4,  both  inter-city  and  intra-city 
transit  corridors  are  being  included  in  the  plan  so  that  a  variety  of  means  of 
transit  access  will  be  available. 

Eventually,  the  development  may  include  Tivoli  Court,  which  is  billed  as 
an  architectural  and  commercial  innovation.    It  would  have  an  array  of  restau- 
rants, theaters,  concert  areas,  recreational  attractions,  meeting  rooms,  cultural 
attractions  and  lounge  areas  to  meet  a  variety  of  demands.    It  would  be  expected 
to  become  a  major  feature  of  night  life  in  Orange  County  and  would  help  Irvine 
Center  become  a  dynamic  focal  point  for  interrelated  commercial,  business,  civic 
recreational  and  cultural  activities.    The  concept  is  in  keeping  with  the  notion 
that  the  more  services  and  attractions  offered  in  one  central  location,  the 
greater  the  benefit,  both  economically  and  personally,  for  both  the  merchants 
and  patrons  of  the  center.    In  essence,  it  is  being  designed  to  bring  "downtown" 
to  the  outer  city  in  a  more  highly  evolved  form.    The  Irvine  Company  estimated 
in  1977  that  when  fully  developed,  Irvine  Center  would  contain  approximately 
19,000  jobs.    This  means  that  Newport  and  Irvine  Centers  would  be  about  the 
same  size  in  terms  of  number  of  jobs  when  fully  developed.    They  would  be  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  centers  being  proposed  in  Toronto  (i.e.,  30,000  - 
40,000  jobs)  but  then  they  are  being  located  in  a  much  less  dense  area.  The 
Taubman  Company  of  Detroit  purchased  Irvine  for  $337  million  in  1978  and  the 
new  owners  will  undoubtedly  make  some  changes  in  the  plans  developed  by  the 
Irvine  Company.    What  these  changes  will  be  is  currently  unknown. 

The  other  centers  which  have  been  built  or  are  planned  in  Irvine  are  much 
smaller  and  are  designed  as  convenience  centers  for  the  residential  areas  that 
have  been  constructed  so  far. 
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b.    Serious  about  concept  (Toronto,  Ontario;  Vancouver,  British  Columbia; 
Denver,  Colorado;  Miami,  Florida;  New  York,  New  York) 

(1)  Toronto,  Ontario.    The  polycentric  city  concept  has  been  examined  quite 
extensively  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.    This  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Planning  Department  of  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  during  1975  and 
1976.    The  main  product  of  this  effort  to  date  is  a  document  called  Metropl an : 
Concept  and  Objectives,  which  was  published  in  May  1976  as  a  part  of  their  effort 
to  develop  a  plan  for  the  urban  structure  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.    This  publica- 
tion was  designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  public  discussion  of  land  use  concepts 
and  objectives  prior  to  the  adoption  of  an  "official  plan"  late  in  1978.  The 
fundamental  concept  of  the  proposed  plan,  expressed  in  physical  terms,  is  to 
create  a  multi-centered  urban  structure.    These  multiple  centers  would  be  linked 
together  by  the  transit  system  and  commercial  employment  and  higher  density 
housing  would  be  concentrated  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  in  the  designated 
locations.    The  rationale  for  the  proposed  plan  is  stated  as  follows  [8,  p.  4]: 

1.  It  relieves  the  pressures  for  development  now  on  the  downtown  core 
and  concentrates  the  dispersed  commercial  enterprises  into  a 
manageable  number  of  development  nodes  that  can  be  effectively 
serviced  by  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

2.  It  ties  together  new  employment  opportunities  and  housing  in  a 
way  that  provides  increased  opportunity  for  people  to  live  in 
close  proximity  to  their  jobs. 

3.  It  broadens  and  enriches  the  economic  and  social  base  of  the  area 
municipalities  by  encouraging  a  range  of  activities  that  tradition- 
ally are  found  only  in  the  Downtown. 

4.  It  reinforces  the  transit  system,  and  provides  for  improved  mobil- 
ity for  everyone  throughout  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

5.  It  helps  to  ensure  that  services  provided  by  both  private  and  public 
agencies  are  accessible  to  the  total  population. 

A  diagram  of  the  transportation  and  activity    center  elements  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  is  shown  in  Figure  3.6.    The  designated  centers  include  the  Downtown, 
two  major  outlying  centers  and  13  intermediate  centers.    As  can  be  seen,  all  but 
three  of  the  16  centers  included  in  the  plan  are  to  be  provided  with  direct 
transit  access.    At  present,  only  eight  of  these  16  locations  have  direct  tran- 
sit access. 

The  plan  proposes  that  the  Downtown  remain  as  the  dominant  focal  point  for 
the  Toronto  region  and  continue  to  be  the  primary  location  of  government, 
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corporate  head  offices,  financial  and  other  major  institutions,  retail  trade 
and  other  activities.    It  would  also  maintain  its  pre-eminent  position  in  the 
artistic  and  cultural  life  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,    Two  major  outlying  cen- 
ters are  proposed,  shown  as  S  (Scarborough)  and  NY  (North  Yonge)  in  Figure 
3.6.    It  is  proposed  that  each  of  these  centers  accommodate  between  thirty 
thousand  and  forty  thousand  office/retail  jobs  by  the  year  2000.    They  are  to 
be  developed  as  more  than  concentrations  of  commercial  activity  by  becoming 
focal  points  for  government  services,  culture  and  entertainment.    They  would 
offer  many  of  the  services  now  found  only  in  the  Downtown.    In  addition, 
thirteen  intermediate  centers  are  proposed  that  would  have  employment  concen- 
trations of  between  five  thousand  and  ten  thousand  office/retail  jobs  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  developing  this  plan,  the  planners  in  Toronto  have  conducted  a  sub- 
stantial set  of  inventory,  analytical  and  forecasting  studies  that  have 
provided  them  with  a  solid  basis  for  the  development  of  their  proposed  plan. 
Much  of  this  work  is  reported  in  a  January  1976  document  entitled.  The  Central 
Area  and  Sub-Centres  [7],  prepared  by  the  Long  Range  Planning  Division  of  the 
Planning  Department  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.    A  brief  review  of  the  key  parts 
of  this  analysis  will  now  be  presented. 

The  major  issue  addressed  in  the  study  was  the  future  of  Downtown  Tor- 
onto.   As  of  1974,  there  were  about  360,000  jobs  located  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  City  of  Toronto.    About  150,000  of  these  jobs  were  located  in  the 
area  defined  as  the  "core"  of  the  Downtown  (see  Figure  3.7).    A  major  concern 
was  the  ability  of  the  transportation  system  to  support  the  further  growth  of 
this  area.    The  subway  system  is  presently  operating  at  near  capacity  levels 
and  the  highway  system  serving  the  Downtown  is  quite  congested  during  much  of 
the  day.    It  would  be  very  expensive  to  increase  the  capacity  of  either  the 
transit  system  or  the  highway  system  and  so  the  question  of  limiting  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  the  Downtown  has  become  a  key  issue.    Studies  were  made  that 
showed  that  the  subway  and  surface  transit  system  could  carry  even  greater 
volumes  if  operated  even  more  intensively  than  now.    The  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Transportation  Plan  Review  concluded,  in  1975,  that  the  "committed"  transpor- 
tation system  could  accommodate  a  level  of  435,000  jobs  (plus  or  minus  ten 
per  cent)  in  the  central  Toronto  area.    Projections  indicate  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  maximum  employment  in  the  central  area  would  go  beyond  460,000 
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Central  Area 
Major  Centre 
Intermediate  Centre 


Subway  (Existing  and  Committed) 
Intermediate  Capacity  Transit 
Commuter  Railroad  (Existing) 
Expressway  (Existing) 


Figure  3.6    Transportation  And  Activity  Center  Elements  of  Proposed  Plan 
For  the  Urban  Structure  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  May  1976 
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Figure  3.7    Planning  Areas  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
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jobs  before  1986.    Therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  there  would  not  be  any  major 
problems  with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  transportation  system  to  accommodate 
an  employment  growth  of  up  to  100,000  new  jobs  in  the  central  area  by  that  time. 
However,  the  capacity  of  the  transportation  system  to  accommodate  this  quantity 
of  growth  was  only  one  of  the  concerns  that  the  planners  addressed.  Other 
impacts  of  the  further  growth  of  the  Downtown  were  identified  in  a  series  of 
studies  called  the  Central  Area  Plan  Review  undertaken  by  the  City  of  Toronto. 
In  broad  terms,  these  impacts  were  defined  as: 

"...  increasing  congestion  for  users  of  both  public  and  private  trans- 
portation, a  tendency  towards  specialization  with  a  resulting  lack  of 
diversity  in  the  Downtown,  the  disruption  of  residential  areas,  a 
decline  in  environmental  and  aesthetic  quality  and  a  number  of  related 
social  concerns  dealing  primarily  with  issues  of  housing  type  and  the 
adequacy  and  availability  of  social  services."    [7,  p.  10]. 

Much  of  the  reaction  against  the  further  growth  of  the  central  area  has 
been  directed  at  the  increase  in  office  development  that  has  occurred  in  recent 
years.    The  planner's  response  to  these  conditions  has  been  to  examine  ways  that 
office  growth  in  the  central  area  could  be  slowed  in  the  future  so  as  to  prevent 
the  overuse  of  the  transportation  system  and  the  further  loss  of  Downtown  hous- 
ing.   The  main  issue  thus  became  "centralization"  versus  "decentralization"  and 
the  planners  proceeded  to  analyze  the  benefits  and  costs  of  these  two  options. 

A  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  the  development  of  data  on  past  trends  in 
the  service  sector  of  the  economy  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  its  environs.  It 
was  found  that  both  the  central  area  and  the  rest  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  (see 
Figure  3.7)  have  experienced  substantial  growth  in  office  space  between  1964  and 
1970.    The  growth  figures  are  shown  in  Table  3.5. 

TABLE  3.5 

Total  Office  Space,  Central  Area  and  Rest  of  Metro,  1964,  1974 

(millions  of  square  feet) 


Central  Area 

% 

Rest  of  Metro 

%_ 

Total 

% 

1964 

14.1 

75 

4.7 

25 

18.9 

100.0 

1974 

30.8 

68 

14.4 

32 

45.2 

100.0 

Increase 

16.7 

64 

9.7 

36 

26.3 

100.0 

%  Increase 
over  1964 

108 

205 

140 

Source:    Adapted  from  Table  2.1  [7] 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3.5,  the  central  area  was  still  the  dominant  location 
for  office  space  in  1974  although  its  share  of  the  Metro  total  declined  from 
75%  to  68%  in  the  1964-74  period.    During  the  same  period,  office  space  growth 
in  the  rest  of  Toronto  increased  by  205%  over  1964  levels.    These  figures 
indicate  that  some  relatively  strong  trends  toward  the  decentralization  of 
office  activities  are  already  well  underway  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  location  of  office  activity  in  Metro  is  tending  toward  a  dispersed 
but  clustered  pattern  as  shown  in  Figure  3.8.    Some  of  the  outlying  office 
employment  is  housed  in  high-rise  buildings  although  low-rise  office  buildings 
are  much  more  numerous  in  most  locations. 

Data  for  the  retail  employment  sector  were  also  examined.    Table  3.6  shows 
that  retail  employment  trends  show  more  decentralization  than  do  office  trends 
in  that  the  City  of  Toronto's  share  of  the  Metro  total  declined  from  50%  in 
1966  to  45%  in  1971.    If  this  rate  of  decline  is  typical  of  a  ten-year  period, 
it  may  be  that  the  central  city  share  of  Metro's  retail  employment  declined  by 
about  10%.    As  might  be  expected,  much  of  the  1966-71  retail  growth  occurred  in 
shopping  centers  as  opposed  to  strip  retail.    In  1966,  about  34';  of  all  retail 
space  in  Metro  was  located  in  shopping  centers.    In  1971,  this  figure  had  risen 
to  40%. 


Figure  3.8     Office  Employment  Concentrations  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  1974,  in  Thousands  of  Office  Jobs 
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TABLE  3.6 

Retail  Floor  Space,  City  of  Toronto  and 
Rest  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  1966,  1971 
(millions  of  square  feet) 

City  of  Toronto    X_   Rest  of  Metro         Total  % 

1966  15.3  50  15.6  50     30.9  100.0 

1971  15.5  45  18.7  55     34.2  100.0 

Increase  0.2  3.1 

%  Increase  ,  20 

over  1966 

Source:    Adapted  from  Table  2.2  [71 

Data  from  other  parts  of  the  service  employment  sector  were  unavailable 
but  substantial  evidence  of  growth  in  hotels,  cultural  and  entertainment  facili- 
ties and  institutions  in  outlying  areas  was  also  found. 

Together,  these  inventory  studies  showed  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
service  employment  activity  is  locating  in  the  Metro  suburbs.    Since  the  service 
employment  sector  is  expected  to  be  the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  economy, 
the  location  of  this  new  growth  was  identified  as  a  key  public  policy  issue  to 
be  addressed  by  the  land  use  plan.    This  concern  is  succinctly  expressed  by  the 
planners  as  follows: 

"If  in  the  future  the  tendency  toward  scattered  suburban  service 
sector  development  is  permitted  to  continue,  then  the  potential  to 
provide  a  high  level  of  Metropolitan  services  and  local  amenities 
would  be  severely  reduced.    The  very  large  number  of  emerging  small 
centres  and  office  strips  would  be  weak  and  would  not  provide  the 
broad  range  of  activities  required,  as  a  focus  either  for  business 
and  institutions  or  the  local  community.    These  centres  would  be 
difficult  to  serve  by  public  transit  with  the  result  being  an 
increased  reliance  on  the  automobile  for  suburban  travel.  An 
important  objective  will,  therefore,  be  to  distribute  and  organize 
suburban  development  in  order  to  improve  its  future  amenity  and 
efficiency."    [7,  p.  291 

With  this  perspective  in  mind,  the  next  task  was  to  develop  some  projec- 
tions of  the  growth  of  the  service  sector  of  the  economy  to  provide  a  basis  for 
developing  some  ideas  regarding  its  spatial  organization.    Two  major  forecasts 
were  developed.    One  was  based  on  assumotions  that  a  "centralization"  policy 
was  adopted.    The  other  was  developed  using  assumptions  consistent  with  the 
use  of  decentralization-type  policies.    The  results  of  these  two  forecasts  are 
shown  in  Table  3.7. 
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Central  Area 
Rest  of  Metro 
Total 


TABLE  3.7 

Employment  Growth  and  Distribution  Forecasts 
Metro  Toronto,  1974  to  the  Year  2001 

Decentralization  Option 

Increase  in  Increase  in 

Office  and  Retail  Total 
Employment         %  Total  Employment 

95,000  36  103,000 

168,000  64  330,000 

263,000  100  433,000 


100 

Centralization  Option 


%  Total 

24 
76 
100 


Central 

Area 

200,000 

57 

243,000 

52 

Rest  of 

Metro 

150,000 

43 

225,000 

48 

Total 

350,000 

100 

468,000 

100 

Source:    Figure  4.4  [7] 

These  projections  indicate,  first  of  all,  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
economic  growth  is  expected  during  the  1974-2001  period  and  so  the  question  of 
where  this  growth  should  be  located  is  definitely  non-trivial.    Secondly,  under 
either  option,  a  substantial  amount  of  growth  in  the  office  and  retail  sector 
is  expected  to  occur  outside  the  central  area  of  Toronto  (i.e.,  decentralized  = 
168,000;  centralized  =  150,000).    When  dealing  with  this  amount  of  growth,  the 
creation  of  outlying  centres  becomes  a  possibility  regardless  of  the  type  of 
overall  strategy  that  is  finally  adopted. 

With  this  perspective  in  mind,  the  next  task  was  to  examine  all  existing 
outlying  centres  to  determine  which  of  them  had  the  most  potential  for  accommo- 
dating substantial  quantities  of  growth  during  the  1974-2001  time  period.  Ini- 
tially, some  65  locations  were  considered  as  potential  centres.    These  locations 
were  then  screened  and  24  were  selected  to  see  which  possessed  the  attributes 
needed  to  become  a  major  office/retail  cluster.    The  following  criteria  were 
used  in  this  evaluation  process  [7,  p.  86]: 

1.  Availability  of  vacant  land 

2.  Potential  of  existing  uses  for  redevelopment 

3.  Existing  road  and  public  transit  access 
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4.  Accessibility  to  Downtown 

5.  Extent  to  which  central  area  type  activities  were  already  locating 
in  the  same  area 

6.  Compatibility  of  sub-centre  development  with  adjacent  land  uses 

7.  Current  municipal  development  policies 

Next,  the  planners  considered  the  needs  of  both  public  and  private  land 
developers  and  examined  each  area  from  these  two  viewpoints.    From  this  analy- 
sis, the  24  locations  were  classified  into  four  categories:    high  development 
potential  (11),  medium  development  potential  (5),  low  development  potential  (4), 
and  special  cases  (4).    The  eleven  areas  with  high  development  potential  were 
then  examined  in  great  detail  while  the  medium  and  low  potential  areas  were 
examined  in  a  somewhat  less  intensive  manner.    These  investigations  produced 
a  substantial  base  of  knowledge  uoon  which  to  develop  some  planning  concepts 
regarding  the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  growth  centers.    To  supplement 
this  knowledge  of  existing  conditions,  the  planners  commissioned  a  background 
study  entitled  The  Potential  Distribution  of  Service  Industries  which  was 
designed  to  probe  more  deeply  into  the  location  decision-making  behavior  of 
the  service  industry.    A  large  number  of  interviews  were  conducted  as  part  of 
this  study  to  develop  information  on  the  oast  behavior  of  developers  and  users 
of  office/retail  space  so  as  to  aid  the  selection  of  growth  centers  that  would 
be  consistent  with  market  trends. 

Three  classes  of  activity  centers  were  defined  as  shown  in  Table  3.8 
(adapted  from  Figure  6.1  [7,  p.  105]).    Each  of  the  24  locations  was  examined 
to  determi ne  to  which  of  these  three  classes  (i  .e. ,  major  centre,  district  centre 
and  local  centre)  it  should  be  assigned.    It  was  then  determined  that  about 
100,000  of  the  total  new  growth  in  suburban  office/retail  employment  could  be 
considered  to  be  "available"  for  the  structuring  of  development  according  to 
a  particular  development  concept.    At  this  point,  the  planning  problem  became 
one  of  allocating  these  100,000  jobs  such  that  the  public  interest  is  maxi- 
mized.   Seven  different  allocation  concepts  were  formulated  and  evaluated 
as  follows:    (1)  Downtown  emphasis,    (2)  bi-modal  (Downtown  and  one  other  major 
centre),  (3)  hierarchy  of  centres,  (4)  corridor  emphasis,  (5)  dispersion, 
(6)  dispersed  but  clustered  and  (7)  regional  decentralization.    These  concepts 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  3.9.    Each  was  examined  in  some  detail.    The  hier- 
archy of  centres  concept  was  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  and  was  the  basis 
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TABLE  3.8 
Classification  of  Activity  Centres 

1 .    MAJOR  CENTRE 

Basic  Function 

These  centres  represent  the  main  central  cores  of  the  respective  municipalities 
They  are  designed  to  serve  at  least  the  total  municipality  in  which  they  are 
located.    Movement  to  them  is  usually  of  a  comparatively  long  distance  either 
by  private  car  or  public  transportation. 

Examples  of  Activities 

Offices:    Private:    Major  office  buildings.    Governmental:    Local  (perhaps 
main  municipal  offices),  provincial  and/or  federal. 

Institutional  Activities:    Health  and  welfare  services;  major  libraries. 
Retailing:    Major  shopping  centre  with  large  department  stores  and  food  stores. 
Business  and  Personal  Services:    Banks,  post  office,  restaurants,  etc. 
Cultural  and  Entertainment  Activities:    Movie  theatres,  restaurants,  etc. 
Size:    Office  Employment:    approximately  10,000-40,000  square  feet 
Retail:    400,000+  square  feet  of  gross  leasable  area* 

2.    DISTRICT  CENTRE 

Basic  Function 

These  centres  fall  somewhere  between  those  serving  regional  and  those  serving 
local  needs.    They  are  not  designed  to  serve  a  complete  municipality,  yet  they 
are  larger  than  local  in  terms  of  their  service  area. 

Examples  of  Activities 

Offices:    Private:    Perhaps  one  or  two  major  office  buildings  with  other  of- 
fice space  on  second  floors,  etc.    Governmental/Institutional:    Branch  health 
and  welfare  offices;  branch  libraries. 

Retailing:    Moderate  sized  shopping  centres,  junior  department  stores,  food 
stores,  etc. 

Business  and  Personal  Services:    Banks,  restaurants/coffee  shops,  cleaners,  etc 
Size:    Office  Employment:    approximately  5,000-10,000  square  feet 
Retail:    150,000+  square  feet  of  gross  leasable  area* 

3.    LOCAL  CENTRE 

Basic  Function 

These  centres  are  to  provide  for  local  needs  and  services.  They  would  normal- 
ly be  reached  by  short  auto  trips  or  on  foot. 

Examples  of  Activities 

Offices:    Private:    Medical,  dental,  and  legal  services  based  on  local  prac- 
tices; insurance  and  real  estate,  etc. 
Retail:    Convenience  stores 
Services:    Cleaners,  hair  care,  etc. 
Size:    Office  employment:    approximately  1,000+ 

Retail:    50,000  square  feet  of  gross  leasable  area* 


*From  The  Dollars  and  Cents  of  Shopping  Centres,  1969;  Washington,  D.C.,  Urban 
Land  Institute,  quoted  in:    Shopping  Centres,  1971;  Ontario  Association  of 
Ontario  Land  Economists. 

Source:    Figure  6.1  [7,  p.  105] 
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Downtown  Emphasis  Bi-Nodal  Emphasis 

1  i  ^  2| 


Hierarchy  of  Centres  Corridor  Emphasis 

3r — —  N  4/ 


Dispersion 


Dispersed  But  Clustered 


Regional  Dispersion 


Figure  3.9    Alternative  Future  Employment  Distribution 
Patterns  Examined  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
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for  the  proposed  plan  that  was  published  in  May  1976  [8].    This  plan  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  two  large  outlying  centres  together  with  thirteen  district 
centres.    The  Downtown  would  continue  to  grow  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  has  been 
experienced  in  the  past. 

Overall,  the  plan  does  not  call  for  a  radical  restructuring  of  the  present 
office/retail  employment  distribution  in  Toronto  for  the  year  2001.    As  shown 
in  Table  3.9,  if  the  plan  is  achieved,  the  Downtown  would  still  be  the  largest 
office/retail  centre  in  the  region  as  the  two  new  major  centres  would  be  only 
about  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  as  large.    Still,  to  achieve  the  growth  objectives 
in  the  two  major  centres  will  require  a  648%  growth  over  a  27-year  period,  which 
is  far  in  excess  of  what  would  normally  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  a  strong 
public  policy  supporting  and  encouraging  such  growth  to  take  place.    The  1974 
distribution  and  the  allocations  of  the  growth  of  office/retail  employment 
among  the  thirteen  centres  that  are  proposed  in  the  plan  are  shown  in  Figure  3.10. 

TABLE  3.9 

Proposed  Office/Retail  Employment  Distribution,  1974  and  2001 


1974 

%  Total 

2001 

%  Total 

%  increase 
over  1974 

Central  Area 

210,000 

11 

318,000 

63 

151 

2  Major  Centres 

10,800 

4 

70,000 

14 

648 

13  District  Centres 

53,400 

19 

120,000 

23 

225 

Total 

274,200 

100 

508,000 

100 

185 

Source:     [7,  p.  891 


The  final  section  of  the  study  discusses  the  various  ways  that  a  multi- 
centered  urban  structure  for  Metro  Toronto  can  be  achieved.    The  principles  of 
implementation  that  were  developed  are  as  follows  [7,  pp.  131-132]: 

1.    Number.    Since  there  are  limits  to  the  number  of  activities  that  would 
find  it  appropriate  to  locate  in  sub-centres,  it  is  important  to 
ensure  that  individual  locations  do  not  suffer  undue  competition  in 
attempting  to  attract  central  area  types  of  activities.  Therefore, 
the  total  number  of  major  centres  designated  for  development  should 
be  smal 1 . 
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Figure  3.10    Office/Retail  Employment  at  Proposed  Centers  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto 


2.  Si ze.    A  minimum  or  threshold  size  of  employment  should  be  estab- 
lished for  major  sub-centres  so  that  they  have  an  influence  on 
travel  patterns  and  are  capable  of  supporting  a  range  of  amenities 
and  services.    Reaching  a  threshold  size  means  that  a  centre  then 
has  momentum  to  continue  developing  even  when  faced  with  strong 
competition  from  other  locations. 

3.  Uses.    While  size  will  vary  with  respect  to  the  particular  char- 
acteristics of  individual  locations,  each  major  centre  should  gen- 
erally include  offices,  educational  facilities,  community  services 
(such  as  shopping  and  banking),  cultural  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  some  heal th  services.   Given  a    significant  residential  component 
compatible  with  the  expected  employment  range  of  each  particular 
centre,  its  threshold  size  in  terms  of  employment  could  be  reduced. 
The  availability  of  housing  also  influences  the  location  of  certain 
types  of  activities  that  prefer  to  remain  close  to  residential 
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areas  in  order  to  have  proximity  to  a  labour  pool  and  adds  a  nieas- 
ure  of  vitality  to  the  centre. 

4,  Accessibil ity .    A  major  requirement  for  sub-centres  to  grov/  in 
central  area  functions  is  high  quality  transportation  service  be- 
tween the  sub-centre  and  Downtown.    This  is  important  in  order  to 
support  interaction  between  businesses.    Designated  centres  should 
also  be  tied  into  the  overall  transportation  network  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  centre  to  take  advantage  of  its  surrounding  market  or 
catchment  area. 

5.  Transportation  Focus.    Closely  tied  to  the  provision  of  major  trans 
portation  facilities  is  consideration  of  the  supporting  feeder 
network.    In  order  for  the  designated  sub-centres  to  develop  as  a 
focus  for  the  local  community  it  is  desirable  that  the  transit 
system  locally  be  tied  into  and  integrated  with  the  major  system 

at  sub-centres.    Both  major  and  minor  centres  as  designated  v;ould 
thus  become  transportation  foci  of  "local  transit"  systems. 

6,  Density.    An  implication  of  both  the  concentrated  form  of  develop- 
ment and  the  transportation  requirements  of  sub-centres  is  that 
the  densities  of  development  be  such  as  to  support  a  wide  range  of 
central  area  functions  and  the  necessary  improvements  to  the  tran- 
sit system.    While  densities  will  vary  according  to  the  character- 
istics of  particular  sites,  in  general  it  will  be  desirable  to  con- 
centrate most  development  within  walking  distance  of  public  tran- 
sit.   Therefore,  the  densities  of  development  will  need  to  be 
higher  than  normally  experienced  in  the  suburbs.    Higher  densities 
are  also  most  important  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity of  centres  when  contrasted  with  the  very  significant  amounts 
of  land  which  are  commercial  but  outside  of  centres. 

7.  Restrictions.    Apart  from  designating  and  supporting  only  a  small 
number  of  major  centres,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  develop 
ments  in  other  locations  do  not  prejudice  the  growth  of  these 
centres.    A  weakness  of  both  the  Metropolitan  and  Area  Municipality 
plans  has  been  that  they  did  not  foresee  the  quite  large  amounts  of 
office  development  that  occurred  on  land  designated  for  industry 
which  permitted  offices.    The  result  has  been  the  scattered  pattern 
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of  office  development  that  now  exists  in  many  industrial  areas, 
particularly  those  well  served  by  highways.    While  the  core  area 
of  Toronto  often  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  terms  of 
discussions  on  imposing  restrictions  on  office  development,  it 
may  be  equally  (if  not  more)  important  to  introduce  policies  which 
would  limit  office  development  in  suburban  areas  outside  the  des- 
ignated sub-centres.    One  possibility  would  be  for  office  develop- 
ment on  suburban  industrial  lands  to  be  permitted  only  when  ancil- 
lary to  an  industrial  function  on  the  site,  so  as  to  encourage 
growth  at  the  designated  centres. 
These  principles  were  then  applied  to  the  specific  locations  that  were 
proposed  as  major  centres.    It  was  recognized  that  there  are  both  direct  and 
indirect  approaches  to  implementation  and  that  both  types  of  approaches  would 
have  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  achieve  the  growth  objectives  for  these  centres. 
The  direct  approach  utilizes  the  powers  of  local  government  to  regulate  the 
use  of  land  through  zoning  and  other  regulatory  practices.    It  also  includes 
the  direct  investment  of  government  in  facilities  that  provide  part  of  the 
infrastructure  needed  by  the  centres  (e.g.,  transit,  schools,  community  cen- 
tres, etc.).    The  indirect  approach  is  more  persuasive  in  concept  and  consists 
primarily  of  providing  information  to  developers  and  others  who  make  the  actual 
location  decisions  for  new  developments  or  for  relocation  actions.    While  many 
of  the  implementation  concepts  discussed  are  peculiar  to  the  Metro  Toronto 
situation,  some  have  general  applicability  and  are  as  follows  [7,  p.  150-151]: 

1.  Through  intergovernmental  liaison,  the  regional  agency  can  communi- 
cate its  objectives  to  other  levels  of  government  that  possess 
powers  which  can  be  used  to  influence  the  distribution  of  central 
area  functions. 

2.  Development  of  data  which  can  describe  the  development  potential 
of  each  of  the  designated  sub-centres  including  items  considered 
to  be  of  greatest  interest  to  potential  developers. 

3.  Establishment  of  an  agency  which  would  act  as  a  central  coordinating 
or  clearinghouse  to  aid  and  advise  firms  who  are  seeking  a  location 
within  the  region. 

4.  Formation  of  a  committee,  made  up  of  a  variety  of  people,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  encouraging  and  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  sub-centres. 
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5.      Establishment  of  a  metropolitan  company  which  would  be  responsible 
for  the  development  of  major  sub-centres.    The  responsibilities 
could  include  the  purchase  of  land  and  subsequent  planning  and 
development  of  centres. 
The  lack  of  specificity  regarding  the  implementation  feasibility  of  the 
mul ti -centered  concept  has  been  vigorously  addressed  by  John  Sev/ell,  an  alder- 
man from  the  City  of  Toronto  and  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Council.  Sewell, 
in  an  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  [10]  suggests  that  the  Metropolitan  Govern- 
ment help  to  assure  the  success  of  the  multi-centered  concept  by  constructing 
office  buildings  in  the  new  Scarborough  center  itself.    These  buildings  v/ould 
be  leased  at  low  rates  for  about  five  years  to  provide  an  extra  incentive  to 
service  activities  to  locate  there  and  at  normal  (market)  rates  thereafter. 
He  suggests  that  this  investment  would  pay  for  itself  in  20  years  and  would 
therefore  not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything.    Sewell  contrasts  this  "direct" 
approach  to  implementation  with  what  he  calls  the  "indirect"  approach.  The 
indirect  approach  involves  the  construction  of  a  transit  connection  between 
the  current  Toronto  subway  system  and  the  Scarborough  Centre  site.    He  claims 
that  this  expensive  transit  connection  will  do  little  to  aid  the  growth  of 
the  Scarborough  Centre  and  is  not  the  best  way  to  invest  scarce  public  funds 
in  support  of  a  decentralization  policy.    Instead  he  argues  that: 

"Transit  will  be  required  from  residences  to  the  new  offices, 
and  in  Scarborough  this  would  involve  bus  lines  radiating  out  from 
the  Town  Centre  to  all  residential  areas  in  Scarborough.    The  first 
and  most  direct  link  would  not  be  to  the  downtown."  [10] 


Sewell  suggests  that  the  Metro  Council  spend  up  to  $20  million  a  year 
for  the  next  five  years  to  achieve  decentralization  in  a  direct  fashion.  He 
states  that  the  money  should  be  spent  to  build  office  space  exactly  where  the 
plan  says  it  should  be  built.    This  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  less  risky 
than  using  public  funds  to  construct  a  downtown  transit  connection  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  induce  private  developers  to  construct  the  desired  office  build- 
ings in  the  desired  locations  at  the  desired  time. 

An  additional  report  on  Toronto's  decentralization  plan  has  recently  been 
published.    This  report  is  from  the  Committee  on  Decentralization,  which  was 
created  by  the  Toronto  City  Council  in  May,  1977.    The  Committee  studied  the 
demand  for  office  space  in  certain  locations,  the  factors  involved  in  decisions 
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about  office  space  locations,  and  planning  strategies  which  could  be  used  to 
shape  the  location  of  office  space.    In  assessing  current  office  space  and 
users,  the  Committee  found  four  distinct  office  space  configurations:  the 
downtown,  the  node  (or  sub-centre),  the  office  park,  and  dispersed  develop- 
ment.   The  findings  of  the  Committee  report  [4]  will  be  described  below. 

There  were  three  principle  areas  which  the  Decentralization  Committee  fo- 
cused on.    These  were  the  criteria  for  a  successful  centre,  the  role  of  govern- 
ments as  space  users,  and  the  potential  of  office  parks  as  centre  sites.  Re- 
garding the  criteria  for  the  creation  of  successful  nodes,  the  Committee  for- 
mulated a  list  of  twelve  inter-connected  guidelines  which  will  hopefully  be 
used  in  the  development  of  the  Scarborough  and  North  Yonge  sites  (see  Table 
3.10).    The  guidelines  address  such  issues  as  the  size  and  mix  of  develop- 
ments, auto  accessibility,  densities,  and  the  proximity  of  housing.    In  the 
second  area  of  findings,  the  Committee  expressed  the  idea  that  large  scale 
occupancy  of  centre  sites  by  government  might  be  detrimental.    It  was  found, 
for  example,  that  many  companies  feel  that  governments  as  office  space  users 
are  "undesirable"  neighbors.    The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  governments  were 
not  a  magnet  for  other  office  users,  and  that  if  government  uses  were  dominant, 
some  businesses  could  be  expected  to  locate  elsewhere.    This  conclusion  is 
counter  to  the  views  held  by  the  Scarborough  Centre  planners. 

The  third  set  of  findings  of  the  Committee  report  relates  to  the  poten- 
tial of  office  parks  as  centre  sites.    Their  survey  revealed  that  in  the  last 
decade  suburban  office  space  users  expressed  a  strong  preference  for  office 
park  locations,  instead  of  nodal  locations.    Given  that  this  preference  exists 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Metropi an  policies,  the  Committee  suggests  that  im- 
proving office  parks  (by  making  them  have  some  of  the  features  of  a  centre) 
may  be  the  best  way  to  implement  the  decentralization  policies.    Though  they 
think  it  is  unlikely  that  office  parks  could  ever  become  nodes,  the  Committee 
did  conclude  that  some  improvements  can  be  made  to  existing  and  planned  office 
parks  which  would  bring  them  more  into  line  with  the  Metroplan  objectives. 

These  results  were  incorporated  into  the  most  recent  version  of  the  Toron- 
to plan  [9]  in  the  form  of  a  revised  centers  map  and  a  map  of  designated 
office  parks  (see  Figure  3.11).    By  comparing  the  previous  centres  map 
(Figure  3.6)  with  the  most  recent  centres  map  (Figure  3.11),  one  can  see  that 
the  number  of  intermediate  centres  has  been  reduced  from  13  to  7  by  elimina- 
tion of  some  locations.    Otherwise,  the  two  maps  are  identical.    The  new  of- 
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TABLE  3.10 
Guidelines  for  a  New  Node 


Certain  guidelines  should  be  followed  to  encourage  a  successful  node. 
These  guidelines  are  set  out  below,  and  do  not  require  individual  elaboration. 
These  guidelines  consitute  a  package  -  that  is,  they  are  cumulative  rather 
than  separate. 

1.  The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pedestrian  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  design  of  the  node.    Space  designed  at  a  human, 
pedestrian  scale,  minimizing  and/or  eliminating  physical  and  psy- 
chological barriers  within  the  node  is  preferred.    Building  facades 
at  the  street  level  should  be  continuous,  and  streets  designed  so 
that  the  pedestrian  can  perceive  that  crossing  from  one  side  to 
another  is  both  easy  and  safe. 

2.  A  wide  range  and  number  of  services  is  desirable  and  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  help  make  the  node  relatively  self-sufficient  for  office 
workers.    Services  should  include  a  variety  of  eating  establishments 
and  retail  stores,  plus  entertainment,  recreation  and  personal  ser- 
vices.   Hotels  provide  useful  amenities  for  businessmen  and  employ- 
ees.   The  larger  a  node,  with  more  varied  and  numerous  services, 
the  more  it  is  a  magnet:    the  reverse  is  also  true. 

3.  Residential  densities,  greater  than  normal  suburban  densities,  will 
be  required  adjacent  to  the  node  to  help  support  a  wide  range  of 
services.    This  could  be  in  the  form  of  relatively  dense  house  form 
buildings  (at  densities  of  at  least  50  persons  per  net  residential 
acre)  or  in  the  form  of  higher  density  apartment  structures.    It  is 
important  to  provide  a  catchment  area  of  residential  uses  that  will 
rely  on  the  services  offered  in  the  node.    Success  in  creating  a 
node  is  more  likely  in  a  location  which  already  has  a  catchment  area 
of  residential  uses  supporting  a  range  and  variety  of  existing 
services. 

4.  A  straightforward  street  system  is  required  for  a  successful  node, 
with  many  short  blocks,  and  streets  forming  the  basis  of  an  easily 
understood  public  space  system.    As  well  as  a  good  internal  movement 
system,  the  node  will  demand  streets  which  link  up  with  an  arterial 
road  network. 

5.  A  compact  node  is  much  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  one  that  is 
spread  out.    Compactness  implies  that  new  construction  is  on  land  as 
close  as  possible  to  existing  development.    Since  surface  parking 
lots  detract  from  compactness  and  thus  pedestrian  amenities,  parking 
should  be  encouraged  above  or  below  grade. 

6.  Good  auto  access  is  required  in  all  directions  since  the  private  car 
is  used  for  many  business  trips  to  other  parts  of  the  Metropolitan 
area,  and  is  required  when  there  is  more  than  one  destination  in  a 
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(continued) 


Table  3.10  (continued) 


particular  trip.    Transit  is  required  for  many  employees,  and  the 
modal  split  will  increase  in  favour  of  transit  as  the  node  grows. 
A  node  has  a  greater  chance  of  success  if  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
an  active  trading  area,  rather  than  at  its  edge. 

7.  A  successful  node  requires  adequate  land  designated  for  office  de- 
velopment, yet  not  so  much  that  the  node  is  not  compact.  Success 
is  most  probable  if  a  nodal  location  is  chosen  where  there  are 
existing  retail  and  service  uses,  where  there  is  a  good  base  to 
build  on. 

8.  Office  space  densities  in  the  node  should  be  set  at  a  level  high 
enough  that  sites  developed  early  in  the  life  of  the  node  will  not 
need  to  be  redeveloped  for  at  least  30  years,  and  also  high  enough 
that  at  the  20,000  employee  level  the  node  will  be  relatively  com- 
pact.   Perhaps  no  density  limitations  should  be  set  to  ensure  the 
development  of  a  successful  node:    in  fact,  it  is  probably  impor- 
tant to  require  "as  of  right"  density  at  a  minimum  of  4.0  x 
coverage. 

9.  Nodal  development  is  incremental,  and  as  it  reacts  to  a  changing 
and  political  economic  climate,  is  spasmodic,  reaching  maturity  in 
a  minimum  of  one  decade,  and  more  probably  over  a  twenty  year 
period. 

10.  The  proximity  of  housing  serving  executives  and/or  the  location  of 
social  facilities  serving  executives  will  help  to  ensure  that  the 
node  will  become  successful. 

11.  It  is  important  that  residents,  politicians  and  planners  have  the 
understanding  of  the  elements  of  a  successful  node  and  a  very  po- 
sitive desire  to  create  a  successful  node.    If  neither  quality  is 
present,  or  if  nodal  development  is  agreed  to  only  reluctantly,  it 
is  possible  that  qualifications  will  be  imposed  that  severely 
limit  the  opportunities  for  nodal  development. 

12.  None  of  these  guidelines  can  really  stand  alone.    The  successful 
node  is  a  combination  of  the  factors  set  out  above. 

Source:    [4,  pp.  12-13] 
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Figure  3.11      Designated  Metropolitan  Centres  and  Office  Parks 
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fice  park  map  recognizes  the  size  and  importance  of  several  existing  concen- 
trations of  office  activity. 

Assessment  of  the  Proposed  Toronto  Plan 

As  discussed  previously,    the  Toronto  plan  has  been  developed  in  a  very 
rigorous  and  orderly  fashion.    As  unusually  good  set  of  background  studies 

-were  undertaken  and  the  data  on  existing  conditions  and  past  trends  that  were 
developed  is  more  extensive  and  detailed  than  is  typically  found  in  many  Amer- 
ican regional  planning  agencies.    In  essence,  the  Toronto  planners  have  an 
excellent  knowledge  bases  upon  which  to  develop  the  concepts  which  led  them 
to  recommend  the  selection  of  a  multi -centered  land  use  plan.    Their  data 
show  that  the  operation  of  the  urban  land  market  has  produced  strong  decentral- 
ization tendencies  within  the  service  employment  sector  that  are  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time  into  the  future.    The  proposed  plan  does  not  counter 
these  trends,  it  suggests  only  that  they  can  be  "shaped"  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.    In  the  absence  of  any  plan  designed  to  guide  the  location  of 
service  employment  activities,  the  market  would  probably  continue  to  produce 
the  same  highly  dispersed  and  scattered  patterns  that  it  has  produced  during 
the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years.    The  Toronto  plan  would  attempt  to  constrain 
the  operation  of  the  market  by  guiding  a  high  proportion  of  location  decisions 
into  one  of  its  nineteen  centres.    Obviously,  both  incentives  and  disincentives 
will  be  required  to  accomplish  these  objectives  and  they  have  yet  to  be  worked 
out  in  detail.    This  would  be  done  after  the  plan  is  adopted  officially,  an 
event  that  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  Fall  of  1978. 

The  role  of  transit  in  creating  the  two  new  major  centres  Is  thought  to 
be  of  great  importance  by  the  Toronto  planners.    One  of  the  new  centres  (North 
Yonge)  already  has  an  operational  subway  station  located  in  Its  midst.  The 
other  new  centre  (Scarborough)  Is  not  presently  connected  to  the  Toronto  sub- 
way system.    However,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.12,  the  subway  Is  being  extended 
toward  Scarborough  and  a  substantial  feasibility  study  has  just  been  concluded 
that  examines  the  idea  of  connecting  Scarborough  to  the  Toronto  subway  with  a 
light  rail  transit  (streetcar)  line  [5].    There  Is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  in  Toronto  about  the  wisdom  of  providing  this  transit  connection  be- 
tween Scarborough  and  Downtown  Toronto  so  early  in  the  evolution  of  the  new 
Scarborough  Centre.    There  is  also  considerable  controversy  about  other  as- 
pects of  the  transit  development  strategy  that  has  been  proposed  to  help  im- 
plement the  multi -centered  land  use  plan. 
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Figure  3.12     The  Transit  Development  and  Activity  Center  Elements  of  the 
Proposed  Plan  for  the  Urban  Structure  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 


Opponents  of  the  proposal  to  build  a  light  rail  transit  line  soon  be- 
tween the  Scarborough  Centre  and  the  outermost  subway  station  argue  that  it 
would  tend  to  inhibit  or  slow  the  growth  of  the  new  center.    Why  would  people 
want  to  locate  in  Scarborough  when  they  can  ride  rapid  transit  to  Downtown 
Toronto  in  relative  comfort?    Others  point  out  that  two  transfers  would  still 
be  required  to  reach  Downtown  Toronto  from  Scarborough  and  that  the  trip 
would  be  so  long  and  inconvenient  that  the  availability  of  this  transit  ser- 
vice would  not  detract  significantly  from  the  growth  potential  of  Scarborough 
vis-a-vis  Downtown  Toronto.    The  basic  question  seems  to  be:    should  local 
transit  service,  focused  on  the  new  Scarborough  Centre,  be  constructed  prior 
to  a  link  with  Downtown  Toronto?    Opinions  on  this  question  vary  widely  and 
it  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  examined  by  a  variety  of  persons. 

A  second  major  issue  concerns  the  provision  of  a  new  major  east-west 
transit  line  along  Eglinton  Avenue.    This  line  would  not  be  a  subway  but  would 
be  an  intermediate  capacity  transit  service  (e.g.,  light  rail  transit  or  some 
type  of  automated  guideway  transit).    The  line  would  connect  four  district 
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centres  located  along  Eglinton  Avenue  across  the  middle  of  the  Metro  area. 
Opponents  of  this  line  argue  that  its  effect  on  the  development  potential 
of  these  district  centres  would  be  minimal  as  two  are  already  on  the  subway 
line  and  all  can  only  grow  through  redevelopment  of  existing  land  uses  (a 
difficult  task  because  of  neighborhood  opposition).    They  also  contend  that 
it  would  cost  about  10  times  more  than  another  east-west  transit  line  that 
has  been  proposed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Metro  area.    A  more  northerly 
line  would  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  guiding  growth  into  the  North  Yonge 
and  Scarborough  Centres.    It  would  also  provide  an  east-west  connection  to 
the  Downsview  site  which  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  large  activity  center 
if  the  airport  presently  located  there  is  abandoned  at  some  later  time.  Here 
is  a  case  where  a  leading  transit  investment  could  have  a  very  substantial 
payoff  in  terms  of  shaping  land  use  in  the  rapidly  growing  northern  part  of 
the  Metro  area.    This  issue  is  presently  being  vigorously  debated  and  probably 
wil'  not  be  resolved  for  some  time  yet. 

The  question  of  when  and  how  to  connect  the  North  Yonge  and  Scarborough 
Centres  to  each  other  with  transit  service  does  not  appear  to  be  of  major 
concern  to  the  Toronto  planners  at  the  present  time.    However,  those  who 
favor  the  early  implementation  of  the  northern  intermediate  capacity  transit 
line  favor  an  alignment  that  would  connect  these  two  centres  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.    Their  feeling  is  that  such  a  connection  would  encourage  each 
centre  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.    However,  no 
studies  of  this  question  have  as  yet  been  undertaken  by  the  Toronto  planners 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

The  transit  issues  raised  above  are  essentially  staging  questions  and 
have  not  received  much  attention  as  yet  because  the  Toronto  planners  feel 
it  would  be  premature  to  do  so  until  the  land  use  plan  has  been  officially 
adopted.    When  it  is,  then  these  questions  will  probably  become  key  elements 
of  the  work  program  of  the  Planning  Department  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

In  general,  our  assessment  of  the  Toronto  planning  effort  is  that  it 
is  exceptionally  solid  work  and  appears  to  have  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
adopted  and  implemented.    The  role  of  transit  in  the  implementation  of  the 
plan  is  considered  to  be  very  important  but  the  staging  of  the  extension  of 
the  present  system  has  yet  to  be  worked  out.    The  light  rail  extension  to  the 
proposed  new  major  centre  at  Scarborough  is  now  under  construction  and  may  be 
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followed  by  the  new  eaist^west  line  along  Eglinton  Avenue,  Other  priorities  have 
been  suggested  that  would  provide  a  focused  transi  t  service  on  the  new  Scarborough 
Centre  and  would  give  a  new  east-west  transit  line  in  the  northern  part  of 
Metro  top  priority.    How  and  when  to  connect  the  two  proposed  new  major  centres 
would  then  become  a  major  issue  requiring  detailed  study.    These  transit  stag- 
ing questions  and  their  relationships  with  the  land  development  staging  ques- 
tions will  constitute  the  core  of  the  implementation  strategy  for  the  plan  and 
are  yet  to  be  examined  in  any  great  detail.    When  the  time  comes  for  this  in- 
vestigation, the  Toronto  planners  will  have  to  break  new  ground  once  again  as 
there  ts  little  experience  available  to  guide  the  study  of  these  difficult 
questions. 

In  summary,  the  Toronto  planners  have  conducted  a  planning  process  that 
satisfies  our  evaluation  framework  very  well.    They  have  developed  definitions 
of  centers  that  are  reasonably  clear  and  unambiguous.    They  have  prepared 
forecasts  of  demand  that  show  that  approximately  160,000  retail /off ice  jobs 
are  likely  to  be  locating  outside  of  the  Downtown  during  the  1974-2001  period. 
A  regional  economic  model  was  not  used  to  prepare  these  forecasts  but  the  pro- 
cedures used  are  probably  adequate  until  such  time  as  a  more  rigorous  techni- 
que can  be  developed  and  applied  in  the  region.    The  supply  side  of  the  issue 
has  been  rather  thoroughly  investigated  with  extensive  field  work  and  studies 
of  developer  perceptions  andlocation  behavior.    The  allocation  of  the  available 
retail/office  employment  to  particular  sites  was  accomplished  on  a  judgmental 
basis  and  lacks  the  rigor  that  could  be  obtained  by  using  an  allocation  model 
of  some  type.    An  examination  of  the  development  potential  of  the  two  major 
new  centers  was  conducted  in  a  fair  amount  of  detail  by  the  Metro  planners 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Scarborough  Centre,  in  great  detail  by  local  planners. 
There  is  still  much  micro-scale  planning  work  to  be  done  on  all  the  other  cen- 
ters before  a  clear  picture  of  the  actual  development  potential  of  these  other 
centers  can  be  defined.    Implementation  problems  have  not  been  rigorously  ex- 
amined as  the  planners  do  not  wish  (or  have  not  been  directed)  to  dig  into 
these  issues  until  a  plan  has  been  adopted  and  has  the  force  of  law  behind  it. 
While  this  strategy  is  a  logical  one  in  many  ways,  the  feasibility  of  imple- 
menting the  multi -centered  plan  in  Toronto  has  not  been  studied  in  depth  as 
yet  and  is  still  an  open  question.    However,  if  the  plan  is  found  to  be  "de- 
sirable" and  is  adopted  in  late  1978,  it  seems  very  likely  that  a  variety  of 
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implementation  actions  will  occur,  given  the  competent  and  effective  way  the 
Metropolitan  government  works  in  the  Toronto  region, 

C2)    Vancouver >  British  Columbia.    In  March  of  1975,  the  Greater  Van- 
couver Regional  District  CGVRD)  published  a  plan,  called  The  Livable  Region 
1976/1986,  that  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  studies  that  began  in  1971. 
This  plan  sets  forth  a  five^part  strategy  for  managing  growth  in  the  Greater 
Vancouver  Region.    These  strategy  elements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Achieve  residential  growth  targets  in  each  part  of  the  region; 

2.  Promote  a  balance  of  jobs  to  population  in  each  part  of  the  region; 

3.  Create  Regional  Town  Centres; 

4.  Provide  a  transit-oriented  transportation  system  linking  residential 
areas.  Regional  Town  Centres  and  major  work  areas; 

5.  Protect  and  develop  regional  open  space. 

The  third  element  of  this  strategy  directly  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
polycentric  city  while  the  second  and  fourth  elements  directly  support  the 
Regional  Town  Centres  concept.    Elements  one  and  five  are  also  supportive  al- 
though in  a  less  direct  manner. 

Later  in  the  year  (July,  1975),  the  Greater  Vancouver  Regional  District 
adopted  several  resolutions  designed  to  get  the  Regional  Town  Centres  strategy 
underway.    These  resolutions  express  the  determination  of  the  GVRD  to  see  some 
action  regarding  the  polycentric  city  concept.    They  are  as  follows  [13]: 

Be  it  resolved  that: 

1.  The  Regional  Board  adopt  the  concept  of  developing  Regional  Town 
Centres  and  establish  the  following  priorities  for  regional  support: 

a.  Downtown  New  Westminster  and  Burnaby  Metro  Town  be  brought  to 
self-sustaining  size,  by  1980; 

b.  Choose  a  location  for  a  Regional  Town  Centre  in  the  northeast 
sector  as  soon  as  possible,  and  create  the  preconditions  by 
1986  for  self-sustaining  size  and  quality  to  be  attained; 

c.  Create  the  preconditions  by  1986  for  an  eventual  self-sustain- 
ing Regional  Town  Centre  in  North  Surrey; 

2.  The  Regional  Board  agree  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  Reg- 
ional Town  Centre  plans  with  the  Municipalities  concerned; 

3.  The  Regional  Board  direct  staff  to  prepare  an  Action  Program  for 
Regional  Town  Centre  development  Including  the  following: 
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a.  Prepare  amendments  to  the  Official  Regional  Plan  to  designate 
Regional  Town  Centre  reserves  and  arrange  for  the  Regional 
Town  Centre  plans  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Official  Community 
Plans  of  the  affected  Municipalities; 

b.  Investigate  appropriate  action  to  ensure  that  speculative  land 
price  increases  in  Regional  Town  Centre  reserves  do  not  pre- 
vent full  development  of  each  Centre; 

c.  Estimate  the  need  for  and  size  of  a  revolving  fund  for  advance 
assembly  of  key  sites  in  planned  Regional  Town  Centres; 

d.  Develop  procedures  and  agreements  to  bring  about  government 
office  decentralization  to  Regional  Town  Centres; 

e.  Monitor  growth  and  change  in  various  employment  categories  in 
each  part  of  the  region  and  the  supply  and  usage  of  commercial 
and  industrial  lands; 

f.  Define  measures  to  encourage  office  and  cultural  facility  dev- 
elopment in  Regional  Town  Centres  and  to  control  the  rates  of 
growth  in  Downtown  Vancouver,  Broadway  and  other  centres; 

g.  Investigate  the  form  of  management  to  be  established  for  each 
Regional  Town  Centre  and  the  respective  roles  of  private  enter- 
prise, the  public  sector,  senior  governments,  the  local  Muni- 
cipality and  the  Regional  District; 

h.  Request  the  director  of  regional  development  to  report  on  the 
work  program  and  budget  for  preparation  of  the  Action  Program 
set  out  above. 

These  resolutions  are  supplemented  by  the  following  statement,  which 
captures  the  essence  of  the  rationale  for  the  Regional  Town  Centres  strategy 
in  Vancouver: 

"A  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Regional  Town  Centres  Program  is  to 
help  balance  population  and  employment  in  the  various  part  of  the 
region  by  decentralizing  jobs  to  suburban  municipalities.    This  ob- 
jective has  become  even  more  important  since  the  time  of  the  Board's 
resolution.    In  the  face  of  serious  shortages  of  money  and  energy 
for  transportation,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  transport  growing 
numbers  of  people  from  suburban  homes  to  downtown  jobs.  Therefore, 
we  must  either  get  Regional  Town  Centres  started  as  a  way  to  bring 
jobs,  shopping  and  leisure  activity  closer  to  home,  or  suffer  a 
serious  decline  in  the  accessibility  of  these  activities  to  resi- 
dents of  the  region."  [13] 
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Seven  locations  for  Regional  Town  Centres  are  identified  in  The  Livable 
Region  plan  and  they  are  shown  in  map  form  in  Figure  3.13.    Several  other  loca- 
tions were  examined  but  their  potential  for  development  was  considered  to  be 
beyond  the  ten-year  time  horizon  of  The  Livable  Region  Plan  (LRP)  (i.e.,  1986). 

Figure  3.14  shows  a  perspective  drawing  of  Vancouver's  polycentric  city 
concept  in  relation  to  the  present  situation  and  also  shows  the  rather  res- 
tricted natural  setting  that  limits  the  urban  form  of  Vancouver  in  so  many 
ways. 

Vancouver's  downtown  is  currently  the  workplace  of  over  half  of  the 
region's  employees  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  the  dominant  activity 
center  in  the  region  for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  has  experienced  rapid 
growth  and  increasing  density  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  resulting 
traffic  congestion  and  deteriorating  air  quality  in  the  downtown  have  been 
major  factors  in  the  evolution  and  acceptance  of  the  Regional  Town  Centres 
concept.    Continuation  of  past  trends  in  office  growth  in  downtown  will 

"...mean  more  Vancouver  neighborhoods  disrupted  by  downtown-des- 
tined cars,  trucks,  and  transit  movements.    It  will  also  mean 
tearing  down  and  rebuilding  about  40  per  cent  of  downtown  Van- 
couver.   In  the  process,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  pre- 
vent buildings  from  getting  bigger  and  the  downtown  from  becoming 
dehumanized  by  an  over-concentration  of  office  towers."  [14,  p.  19] 

Instead,  the  plan  calls  for  a  policy  of  discouraging  office  development 
in  the  downtown  and  in  other  parts  of  the  City  of  Vancouver  so  as  to  encourage 
new  offices  to  locate  in  Regional  Town  Centres.    This,  it  is  argued,  will 
allow  Vancouver  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  amenities  of  its  downtown.    It  is 
also  acknowledged  that  Vancouver  must  actively  participate  in  the  Regional 
Town  Centres  program  by  actively  discouraging  office  growth  outside  the  CBD 
but  within  the  city  or  there  will  be  little  chance  for  the  Regional  Town 
Centres  to  get  started. 

The  proposed  Regional  Town  Centres  are  to  be  created  by  concentrating  a 
substantial  portion  of  all  future  office  and  other  types  of  service  employment, 
major  new  cultural,  entertainment  and  educational  facilities  in  a  few  centers 
which  can  serve  the  major  growth  areas  of  the  region.    The  Regional  Town  Cen- 
tre is  envisioned  to  be  like  the  downtown  of  a  small  city.    It  would  have 
virtually  everything  one  needs  on  a  day-to-day  basis.    It  would  be  small  enough 
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Figure  3.13 

Map  of  Regional  Town  Centres 
and  Proposed  Light  Rail  Transit  Line 
in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
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Figure  3,14     Vancouver  Urban  Form,  1976  and  1986 
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so  that  it  is  possible  to  know  and  be  known  by  local  merchants,  but  large 
enough  to  provide  libraries,  health  clinics,  theatres  and  perhaps  a  community 
college.    Some  lawyers,  insurance  agents  and  other  services  would  also  be 
found  in  these  centers. 

No  specific  sizes  are  suggested  for  the  seven  sites  mapped  in  the  plan 
but  it  is  suggested  that  each  Regional  Town  Centre  have  at  least  one  million 
square  feet  of  office  space,  gross  annual  retail  sales  in  the  order  of  $50 
million  and  be  able  to  draw  audiences  of  several  hundred  to  the  theatre  or 
other  cultural  events.    This  scale  can  serve  a  population  of  approximately 
100,000  to  150,000  people.    At  this  scale,  the  planners  argue  that  the  Region- 
al Town  Centre  can  become  virtually  self-sustaining  and  continue  to  grow  on 
its  own,  attracting  considerable  office  employment  and  other  activities  with- 
out special  incentives  or  promotion.    However,  they  also  estimate  that  a  pop- 
ulation of  200,000  -  300,000  will  be  required  to  provide  the  complete  range 
of  activities  that  they  wish  to  see  in  each  RTC. 

In  addition  to  size,  the  Vancouver  planners  also  argue  that  duality 
and  character  are  essential  characteristics  for  Regional  Town  Centres.  These 
attributes  are  defined  as  consisting  of  (1)  a  strong  pedestrian  orientation, 
(2)  a  widely  varied  but  balanced  mixture  of  activities  and  (3)  a  human  scale 
where  people  do  not  feel  "boxed  in"  or  without  sunshine  and  views.  Other 
characteristics  mentioned  include  many  features  that  appeal  to  people's  senses 
such  as  a  variety  of  shapes,  textures,  colors  and  movements  to  catch  the  eye, 
vegetation  of  all  types,  the  smell  of  a  bakery,  fish  market,  or  coffee  shop 
and  a  contrast  of  noisy  and  quiet  places. 

At  present,  two  of  the  seven  Regional  Town  Centre  sites  are  being  inten- 
sively studied  to  determine  their  market  potential  and  answers  to  other  feas- 
ibility questions.    These  two  are  Burnaby  and  New  Westminster,  located  about 
seven  and  twelve  miles  from  downtown  Vancouver,  respectively.    In  the  north- 
east sector  of  the  region,  competition  between  three  contenders  has  now  been 
narrowed.    Though  the  site  has  not  yet  been  formally  designated  by  the  GVRD, 
it  is  widely  believed  that  Coquitlam  will  receive  the  designation  if  there  is 
to  be  a  Regional  Town  Centre  in  this  area.    Coquitlam  has  apparently  won  out, 
because  they  are  proceeding  to  develop  a  1  million  square  foot  regional  shop- 
ping center.    A  fourth  RTC  in  North  Surrey  has  also  not  yet  been  firmly  loca- 
ted by  the  local  government  for  the  southern  part  of  the  region.    The  pro- 
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posed  RTC's  in  South  Surrey,  Richmond  and  North  Vancouver  have  not  yet  been 
examined  intensively. 

The  planners  have  estimated  that  significant  developments  in  Regional 
Town  Centres  can  and  should  be  underway  by  1986.    However,  they  note  that 
forecast  growth  rates  are  such  that  only  two  or  three  of  these  centers  can 
be  expected  to  become  self-sustaining  in  ten  years,  even  if  most  new  deve- 
lopment is  focused  there. 

The  planners  note  that  the  Regional  Town  Centres  concept  is  not  new  in 
the  Vancouver  Region  as  it  was  part  of  the  Official  Regional  Plan  adopted  in 
1966.    They  also  note  that: 

"Regional  Town  Centres  have  not  happened  so  far  just  because  they 
are  a  policy,  nor  will  they  happen  in  the  future  without  a  con- 
certed Action  Program.  The  Action  Program  is  needed  to  concen- 
trate major  business  and  cultural  development  in  the  designated 
Regional  Town  Centres  and  to  discourage  it  in  other  locations." 
[14,  p.  21] 

The  Livable  Region  Plan  suggests  that  the  Regional  Town  Centres  should  be 
connected  to  downtown  Vancouver  with  a  light  rail  transit  line  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  (see  Figure  3.13).    The  intention  is  to  have  a  first  link  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  Burnaby  in  operation  before  the  end  of  1987,  with  a  later 
extension  to  New  Westminster.    Preliminary  studies  have  shown  that  an  exist- 
ing railroad  right-of-way  is  suitably  located  to  connect  downtown  Vancouver 
with  both  the  New  Westminster  and  Burnaby  RTC  sites.    Current  estimates  are 
that  approximately  $200  million  would  be  needed  to  construct  a  light  rail  line 
from  downtown  Vancouver  to  the  four  RTC  sites  by  1986.    Others  in  Vancouver 
say  it  would  cost  much  more  than  this.    Nearly  all  persons  interviewed  stated 
that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  very  much  light  rail  transit  will  be  built  in 
Vancouver  by  1986  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  funding  required. 

The  issue  of  which  jurisdiction  will  be  responsible  for  constructing  and 
operating  the  LRT  system  is  currently  uncertain,  due  to  pending  legislation 
at  the  Provincial  Government  level.    This  legislation  would  establish  a  Trans- 
portation Authority  for  British  Columbia  which  would  have  responsibility  for 
all  transportation  needs  in  the  region.    Until  this  legislative  issue  is  re- 
solved, any  Provincial  Government  role  in  the  study  of  an  LRT  system  has  been 
ruled  out.    Nonetheless,  in  1978,  the  GVRD  began  a  $300,000  engineering  study 
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to  examine  the  first  link  of  a  LRT  system  between  downtown  Vancouver  and 
Burnaby.    The  first  phase  of  the  study  (establishing  the  exact  right-of-way) 
is  expected  to  take  8  months,  while  the  timing  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
study  (engineering  work  associated  with  the  first  link)  is  not  yet  determined. 

Most  of  the  people  interviewed  in  Vancouver  stated  that  any  new  transit 
investments  should  be  designed  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  Regional  Town  Cen- 
tres at  New  Westminster  and  Burnaby  by  making  it  easier  to  reach  them  from 
their  surrounding  areas.    Most  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  begin  con- 
struction of  a  light  rail  transit  line  in  downtown  Vancouver,  extending  it 
outward  to  the  RTC's  over  time.    Instead,  they  felt  that  good  transit  service 
to  the  New  Westminster  and  Burnaby  sites  would  help  stimulate  their  rapid 
growth  and  should  be  given  priority  over  investments  designed  to  improve  the 
accessibility  of  downtown  Vancouver,    Even  though  there  is  not  much  support 
in  the  region  for  LRT  to  downtown  Vancouver,  the  City  of  Vancouver  is  lob- 
bying to  have  the  LRT  system  begin  within  its  downtown,  and  planners  in  the 
region  note  that  the  City's  desires  have  substantial  weight  in  the  GVRD.  All 
things  considered,  it  seems  likely  that  any  light  rail  transit  system  that  is 
undertaken  will  begin  in  downtown  Vancouver. 

The  planners  most  closely  associated  with  the  planning  of  the  Burnaby 
and  New  Westminster  Town  Centre  sites  stated  that  they  felt  that  these  centers 
would  get  underway  even  if  no  transit  investments  were  forthcoming  simply  be- 
cause the  market  potential  and  political  support  factors  were  so  favorable. 
Still,  the  development  planning  that  has  occurred  in  these  two  locations  is 
including  provision  for  substantial  light  rail  facilities  should  such  invest- 
ments become  possible  during  the  next  few  years. 

Before  assessing  the  Vancouver  effort  according  to  our  evaluation  frame- 
work, it  is  important  to  examine  how  the  political  and  economic  climate  has 
changed  in  the  last  few  months.    Of  primary  importance  is  that  the  forecasts 
of  population  and  economic  growth,  prepared  in  1975  for  the  year  1986,  are  now 
considered  to  be  too  high.    Results  from  the  1976  Census  of  population  are 
now  available,  and  it  is  clear  that  such  results  have  surprised  GVRD  and  Van- 
couver planners.    The  population  growth  which  occurred  in  the  region  was  only 
about  one-third  of  what  was  projected.    The  1976  population  of  the  City  of 
Vancouver  represents  a  3.8  per  cent  decline  from  the  1971  population,  or  al- 
most 35,000  less  than  the  Planning  Department  had  estimated  for  1976.  Also 
important  has  been  a  pronounced  shift  in  the  average  household  size.    The  cur- 
rent size  is  2.45,  whereas  the  forecast  was  for  a  household  size  of  2.62. 
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Hand-in-hand  with  the  relatively  slow  growing  population  is  a  down-turn 
in  both  the  national  and  provincial  economy.    High  levels  of  inflation  are 
occurring  alongside  increases  in  employment.    The  forecasts  for  jobs  in  the 
region  are  in  the  process  of  being  revised  downward.    The  planners  believe 
that  because  of  the  slowdown  in  the  region's  growth,  there  is  only  a  limited 
potential  for  commercial  development  anywhere  in  the  region.    There  is  much 
evidence  that  the  region's  commitment  to  the  Regional  Town  Centre  program 
has  weakened  considerably  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  economic,  and  hence, 
pol itical ,  cl imate. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  are  now  occurring  will  be  described  briefly. 
To  start  within  the  outlying  municipalities,  it  is  generally  true  that  there 
is  a  deterioration  in  the  commitment  to  the  RTC  program.    One  problem  is  that 
owing  largely  to  decreasing  household  sizes,  none  of  the  municipalities  are 
able  to  achieve  the  population  targets  to  which  they  originally  agreed.  This 
situation  has  tended  to  foster  pessimistic  expectations  for  the  RTC  program. 
Only  in  New  Westminster  and  Burnaby  are  plans  proceeding  on  the  development 
of  specific  Regional  Town  Centre  sites.    Even  in  Burnaby,  though,  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  making  significant  efforts  toward  establishing  a  centre  by 
1986  have  been  postponed.    Previous  goals  are  currently  being  reassessed,  and 
the  municipal  attitude  now  seems  to  be  more  long-range  and  gradual  in  orienta- 
tion.   Burnaby  now  sees  the  creation  of  a  Town  Centre  as  an  evolutionary  pro- 
cess which  may  not  be  completed  until  past  the  year  2000. 

The  City  of  Vancouver  has  also  indicated  that  its  support  of  the  Livable 
Region  Plan  is  wavering.    The  City  Council  of  Vancouver  has  shifted  political- 
ly to  the  right,  and  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  conflict  over  the  need  for 
slowing  down  office  growth  in  Vancouver.    This  conflict  has  grown  with  econo- 
mic hard  times,  lower  than  expected  economic  and  physical  growth,  and  in- 
creased competition  amongst  the  municipalities  in  the  region  for  what  growth 
(and  tax  base)  is  now  expected.    Though  the  City  still  officially  supports 
the  RTC  concept,  it  has  increasingly  seen  the  decentralization  of  office 
space  as  a  threat  to  its  continued  vitality.    Some  planners  believe  that  re- 
gardless of  the  f^VRD  Plan,  the  City  of  Vancouver  will  work  towards  in- 
creasing employment  in  its  downtown  area. 

Given  the  changing  nature  of  the  commitments  to  the  Regional  Town  Centre 
program,  the  role  of  the  GVRD  has  also  been  changed.    The  GVRD  has  initiated  a 
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re-examination  of  the  concepts  of  the  Livable  Region  Program,  and  it  is  not 
yet  clear  what  conclusions  they  will  draw.    One  direction  in  which  they  may 
be  heading  is  to  de-emphasize  the  importance  of  office  decentralization  from 
downtown  Vancouver.    Instead  emphasis  may  shift  toward  making  the  two  al- 
ready designated  RTC  sites  as  attractive  as  possible.    It  is  hoped  that  such 
a  shift  in  orientation  will  make  the  program  more  politically  attractive. 

The  final  issue  which  arises  in  this  overview  of  the  Vancouver  situa- 
tion is  whether  or  not  the  GVRD  actually  has  the  political  resources  to  make 
the  Regional  Town  Centre  concept    work.    All  of  those  interviewed  (including 
the  GVRD)  indicated  that  the  GVRD  does  not  now  have  the  political  strength 
to  make  the  program  work.    One  problem  is  that  the  GVRD  does  not  have  con- 
trol over  the  two  key  elements  of  the  plan,  which  are  the  transportation 
function  and  the  location  of  office  space.    The  only  real  tools  which  the 
(^VRD  has  are  to  encourage  cooperation  and  to  rely  on  "moral  suasion." 
Neither  of  these  are  effective  in  a  time  of  economic  difficulty  and  disagree- 
ment over  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  region's  plan.    If  there  were  a 
common  municipal  perception  of  mutual  benefit  from  the  program,  then  at  least 
some  planners  believe  that  the  GVRD  would  have  the  strength  to  make  a  growth 
management  program  operate  in  the  region. 

With  this  overview  of  the  Vancouver  situation  in  mind,  we  will  now  as- 
sess the  GVRD  effort  in  terms  of  our  evaluation  framework.    First,  how  well 
has  the  GVRD  defined  the  concept  of  a  Regional  Town  Centre  (RTC)?    As  indi- 
cated above,  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  description  of 
the  qualities  a  Regional  Town  Centre  should  strive  to  achieve.    A  narrated 
slide-tape  show  which  runs  about  30  minutes  has  been  developed  by  the  GVRD 
to  help  explain  the  RTC  concept.    It  is  very  qualitative  and  quite  effective. 
A  general  description  of  the  size  and  mix  of  activities  of  a  typical  RTC  in 
quantitative  terms  has  been  developed  to  show  how  a  typical  suburban  cluster 
of  office/retail /apartment  activities  could  evolve  into  a  RTC.    This  dis- 
cussion is  best  summarized  by  the  graphic  of  Figure  3.15,  which  shows  a 
desired  size  and  mix  of  activities  in  a  RTC  as  compared  with  a  typical 
existing  center  in  the  outer  city.    The  GVRD  also  has  prepared  an  illus- 
trative list  of  activities  that  are  and  are  not  suited  to  RTC  sites,  as 
given  in  Figure  3.16. 
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Figure  3.15     Present  and  Des 


ired  Mix  of  Activities  of  Regional  Town  Centres 


10- 
9- 
8- 
7- 
6- 
5- 
4- 
3- 
2- 
1- 


Floor  Area  in  100,000  sq.ft. 


Sales  50  Million/Year 


•  Sales  30  Million/Year  . 


5000  Jobs 


:i500  Jobs 


Shopping 


Offices  and  Other  Commercial         Leisure  Activities 


Existing  Centres 


Regional  Town  Centres 


On  the  demand  side  of  the  question,  it  is  clear  that  both  the  City  of  Vai! 
couver  and  the  GVRD  have  conducted  the  special  studies  needed  to  develop  the 
forecasts  that  provided  some  support  for  the  policy  recommendations  of  the 
Livable  Region  Plan.    As  explained  previously,  these  forecasts  were  based  on 
projections  of  fairly  high  economic  growth,  and  thus  no  longer  appropriately 
describe  what  the  region  will  face  in  the  future.    Nonetheless,  the  results  of 
the  studies  will  still  be  described  below,  so  as  to  indicate  the  kind  of  plan- 
ning framework  which  was  developed  in  the  region.    An  effort  will  be  made  to 
indicate  the  current  information  wherever  possible. 
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Figure  3.16      Illustrative  List  of  Regional  Town  Centre  Activities 

Some  Major  Regional  Town  Centre  Activities 

^  Business  and  Government  Offices 

-  Art,  Music,  and  Dance  Studios 

-  Hotel  and  Convention  Facilities 

-  Department  Stores 

-  Commercial  Services  (such  as  lawyers,  accounting,  insurance,  printing 
and  office  supply) 

-  Main  Banks  and  Financial  Institutions 

-  Community  Colleges 

-  Vocational  Training 

-  Larger  Museums  and  Exhibition  Halls 

-  Sports  Centres 

-  Theatres 

-  Social  Services  (such  as  welfare,  doctors'  offices,  and  day  care 
centres) 

Some  Activities  NOT  Appropriate  for  Regional  Town  Centres 

-  Industrial  Manufacturing 

-  Warehousing  and  Distributing 

-  Surface  Parking 

-  Automobile  Sales  and  Repair 

Some  Activities  Appropriate  for  Regional  Town  Centres  and  Other  Centres 

-  Markets  and  Shops 

-  Branch  Banks 

-  Community  Centres 

-  Smaller  Museums  and  Exhibition  Halls 

-  Meeting  Halls 

-  Restaurants  and  Cafes 

-  Intown  Housing 

-  Bowling,  Bingo  and  Other  Commercial  Recreation 
Source;    Figure  2,  p.  7  [14] 
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The  first  set  of  regional  forecasts  indicated  that  the  service  (tertiary) 
sector  of  the  economy  was  expected  to  be  the  fastest  growing  (67  per  cent  in- 
crease) between  1971  and  1986  as  compared  with  a  decline  in  the  primary  sector 
of  18  per  cent  and  growth  in  the  secondary  sector  of  36  per  cent.    These  fore- 
casts were  used  to  set  "targets"  for  each  of  the  sub-areas  within  the  region. 
These  targets  were  designed  to  produce  a  better  balance  between  people  and 
jobs  by  increasing  the  population  of  the  City  of  Vancouver  while  reducing  its 
employment  growth.    This  meant  that  the  City  of  Vancouver  would  gain  about 
7,000  more  people  than  indicated  by  the  continuation  of  past  trends  forecast 
but  that  its  employment  growth  would  be  about  70,000  jobs  less  than  the  trend 
forecast.    These  jobs  were  allocated  to  other  parts  of  the  region  and  most  of 
them  were  slated  for  RTC  locations.    This  did  not  mean  that  the  City  of  Van- 
couver would  not  grow  in  number  of  jobs  but  only  that  it  would  obtain  a  smaller 
share  of  regional  growth  in  the  future.    The  target  for  the  City  of  Vancouver 
indicated  a  growth  of  46,670  jobs  between  1971  and  1981  while  the  total  em- 
ployment in  the  rest  of  the  region  was  targeted  to  grow  from  175,000  in  1971 
to  348,000  in  1986  or  173,000  over  this  15  year  period.    Overall,  if  the  tar- 
gets were  achieved,  the  City  of  Vancouver's  share  of  the  region's  total  popula- 
tion and  employment  would  have  declined  sharply. 

Calculating  the  shares  using  the  trend  forecasts  shows  that  the  major 
thrust  of  the  Livable  Region  Plan  was  to  decentralize  employment  from  the  City 
of  Vancouver  into  the  outer  city.    Since  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment in  the  Vancouver  region  was  expected  to  be  in  the  tertiary  (service)  sec- 
tor by  1986,  many  of  the  jobs  that  would  be  locating  in  the  outer  city  would 
be  very  well  suited  to  a  RTC  location. 

Other  special  studies  looked  at  office  and  retail  (commercial)  space  in 
the  region  [12  ].    These  studies  showed  (and  more  recent  studies  have  confirmed) 
that  Vancouver  is  currently  very  centralized  in  terms  of  both  office  and  re- 
tail employment.    In  1975,  there  were  about  20.7  million  square  feet  of  office 
space  located  in  the  Greater  Vancouver  region  and  about  82  per  cent  of  this 
space  was  located  in  the  City  of  Vancouver,  about  75  per  cent  of  this  in  down- 
town Vancouver.    The  amount  of  office  space  in  downtown  Vancouver  has  increased 
by  82  per  cent  since  1965  from  6.76  million  square  feet  at  the  end  of  1965  to 
12.28  million  square  feet  at  the  end  of  1975.    More  recent  studies  indicate 
that  there  are  approximately  13  million  square  feet  of  office  space  in  the  down- 
town peninsula  as  of  December  31,  1976.    This  represents  about  70  percent  of 
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the  office  space  in  the  City,  and  about  60  percent  of  the  total  office  space 
in  the  region.    Juxtaposing  the  1975  and  1976  figures,  it  is  clear  that  of- 
fice space  is  increasing  in  downtown  Vancouver,  but  even  so  there  is  a  rela- 
tively significant  drop  in  Vancouver's  share  of  office  space  in  the  whole 
region.    This  is  indicated  by  the  five  per  cent  decline  in  downtown  Vancouver's 
share  of  total  office  space  in  only  one  year's  time. 

A  survey  of  commercial  space  in  the  Greater  Vancouver  region  in  1970  shows 
a  much  lower  degree  of  concentration  in  downtown  Vancouver.    At  that  time,  ap- 
proximately 41  per  cent  of  all  commercial  floor  space  in  the  Greater  Vancouver 
Region  was  located  in  downtown  Vancouver.    Persons  interviewed  estimated  that 
this  figure  has  declined  by  three  to  five  per  cent  since  1970  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  several  large  shopping  center  complexes  in  other  parts  of  the 
region  during  the  1970-77  time  period. 

At  present,  there  is  a  total  employment  of  about  102,500  in  downtown  Van- 
couver,   The  previous  forecasts  had  anticipated  a  rise  in  this  figure  to 
163,000  by  the  year  1986,    The  RTC  program  of  the  GVRD  had  hoped  to  reduce 
this  increase  by  about  38,000  so  that  there  would  be  only  125,000  jobs  in  down- 
town Vancouver  by  1986.    The  reallocation  of  38,000  service  sector  jobs  was 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  RTC  program.    Recent  studies  reveal  that 
the  target  of  125,000  downtown  jobs  could  almost  be  reached  by  the  occupancy 
of  office'  space  in  projects  already  built,  under  construction,  or  in  final 
planning  stages.    Given  the  recent  economic  down-turn,  however,  the  City  of 
Vancouver  is  not  expected  to  reach  the  target  as  much  before  1986  as  was  orig- 
inally thought. 

On  the  supply  side  of  the  question,  substantial  inventory  studies  were 
conducted  by  both  the  GVRD  and  many  of  the  local  governments  in  the  region. 
In  addition,  a  very  extensive  permit  system  provided  all  governmental  units 
with  good  information  about  what  projects  the  private  sector  was  planning  and 
helped  them  monitor  activities  of  this  type.    There  has  been  no  effort  to  al- 
locate the  expected  growth  in  office/retail  employment  to  specific  RTC  sites 
in  the  same  manner  as  targets  were  assigned  to  the  subregions  which  make  up 
the  GVRD.    Therefore,  there  is  currently  no  estimate  available  as  to  how  large 
each  RTC  might  be  by  1986,  although  it  has  been  recognized  that  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  that  more  than  two  RTC's  could  be  of  significant  size  by  1986. 

Development  planning  of  the  RTC  sites  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
governments.    Substantial  progress  has  been  made  at  New  Westminster,  which  will 
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be  described  in  Section  IV  of  this  report.    Progress  has  also  been  made  in 
Burnaby  for  the  "Metrotown"  site.    The  Development  Plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Municipal  Council  in  February  of  1978,  though  there  is  not  yet  an  action  pro- 
gram.   The  approved  Plan  indicates  land  use  and  population  targets  for  1996, 
though  only  briefly  touches  on  possible  implementation  techniques  for  the  con- 
cepts.   Now  that  the  Plan  has  been  approved,  more  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
implementation  issues  and  methods.    The  details  of  a  public  land  assembly  and 
development  scheme  are  currently  being  drawn  up  for  the  Metrotown  area.  Even 
though  formal  government  actions  have  not  yet  been  taken,  the  planners  report 
that  there  is  considerable  interest  by  the  private  sector  in  developing  the 
site.    It  is  reported  that  many  projects  that  reflect  the  Metrotown  develop- 
ment guidelines  are  either  completed  or  underway.    In  fact  the  British  Columbia 
Telephone  Company  has  recently  completed  the  first  phase  of  a  major  construc- 
tion project  within  the  boundary  of  the  Town  Centre.    The  planners  note  that 
increases  in  land  values  have  been  minimal  and  have  not  been  a  constraint  to 
development. 

The  question  of  implementation  of  the  Regional  Town  Centres  concept  on  an 
areawide  basis    has  been  of  major  concern  to  the  GVRDjand  some  very  substantial 
and  interesting  work  on  this  topic  has  been  accomplished  by  them.    In  1974,  a 
survey  was  funded  by  the  GVRD  to  gather  data  from  both  private  and  public  cor- 
porations about  their  locational  requirements  and  preferences  [11].    The  com- 
panies included  in  the  survey  were  the  larger  organizations  operating  in  down- 
town Vancouver.    It  was  felt  that  if  these  larger  companies  located  some  of 
their  activity  in  a  Regional  Town  Centre,  other  smaller  businesses  would  soon 
follow.    Interviews  were  arranged  with  the  company  officer  most  responsible 
for  the  location  decisions  of  the  firm.    The  results  of  this  survey  are  summar- 
ized in  Table  3.11  and  show  those  factors  which  are  most  important  to  the  at- 
traction of  business  and  government  activities  to  the  RTC  sites. 

These  results  were  being  used  in  the  development  of  an  Action  Program  de- 
signed to  get  the  RTC  concept  implemented  as  quickly  as  possible.    The  GVRD 
recognized  that  developing  RTC's  would  require  the  coordinated  efforts  of  all 
levels  of  government.    The  scale  of  effort  needed  is  estimated  to  be  comparable 
to  that  of  building  a  new  town.    It  includes  planning,  management,  site  pre- 
paration and  development  at  a  scale  that  exceeds  the  capability  of  any  single 
government  or  private  development  corporation.    The  Action  Program  that  was 
formulated  is  described  in  Part  V  of  Regional  Town  Centres:    A  Policy  Report 
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[14]  and  is  available  from  th.e  GVRD.    It  calls  for  (1)  efforts  to  reserve 
Regional  Town  Centre  sites  until  plans  can  be  prepared;  (2)  joint  planning; 
(3)  a  land  acquisition  program;  and  (4)  the  establishment  of  a  development 
management  process.    While  some  of  the  specifics  of  doing  these  various  tasks 
are  unique  to  the  Vancouver  region,  they  should  be  very  helpful  to  any  agency 
that  wishes  to  develop  an  Action  Program  designed  to  get  some  outlying  centers 
going. 

Another  major  task  that  was  identified  was  the  need  to  develop  a  specific 
office  decentralization  program  for  the  City  of  Vancouver.    Vancouver  adopted 
a  policy  of  encouraging  decentralization  of  new  offices  in  its  Downtown  Plan, 
but  a  more  specific  program  designed  to  implement  this  policy  was  not  worked 
out.    Incentives  needed  to  be  developed,  a  growth  target  set  and  a  growth  man- 
agement program  devised  that  would  provide  new  and  better  procedures  for  ap- 
proving office  development  applications.    Other  activities  that  have  been  iden- 
tified include  the  development  of  information  for  developers  both  about  down- 
town and  the  RTC  sites  and  the  creation  of  a  marketing  program  that  would  help 
get  this  information  out  to  the  right  people  at  the  right  time.    A  competitive 
process  for  dealing  with  office  development  proposals  is  also  suggested.  Pro- 
posals would  compete  with  each  other  for  approval,  based  on  their  design  qual- 
ity, until  those  approved  had  met  the  growth  target.    Proposals  not  approved 
could  be  resubmitted  and  reconsidered  during  the  next  phase  of  the  program. 
Alternatively,  the  City  could  adopt  a  persuasive  process  whereby  developers  are 
asked  to  delay  their  application  if  construction  is  exceeding  the  target.  The 
advantages  of  a  direct  management  process  are  thought  to  include  (1)  determin- 
ing a  predictable  rate  of  office  expansion  to  assist  business  in  planning  their 
investments;  (2)  reviewing  all  development  proposals  according  to  the  same 
rules;  (3)  providing  an  opportunity  for  developers  to  improve  and  resubmit  their 
designs;  (4)  removing  "hidden"  reasons  for  delaying  or  rejecting  projects;  and 
(5)  establishing  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  approval  or 
rejection  of  an  individual  project  and  the  overall  downtown  growth  rate. 

Because  of  the  change  in  the  political  and  economic  climate  in  the  Van- 
couver region,  little  has  been  done  recently  to  implement  the  RTC  program.  In 
1976  three  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Vancouver  City  Council  which  encour- 
aged the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  and  the  British  Columbia  Hydro  Com- 
pany (a  transit  system  operator)  to  consider  locating  in  Regional  Town  Centres. 
The  only  action  taken  since  then  by  the  City  of  Vancouver  in  support  of  the 
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program  is  the  use  of  an  informational  letter  which  requires  potential  develop- 
ers  to  consider  alternative  locations  in  Regional  Town  Centres.    This  letter 
explains  the  Regional  Town  Centres  program,  includes  a  map  of  the  designed 
Centres,  and  asks  for  certain  information  from  the  developer  as  to  why  a  dec- 
ision was  made  to  build  offices  in  downtown  Vancouver,  as  opposed  to  some 
Regional  Town  Centre  site.    This  letter  must  be  filled  out  by  all  office  dev- 
elopers who  seek  to  construct  offices  in  the  City  of  Vancouver.    One  of  the 
stated  purposes  behind  requiring  this  letter  is  that  it  will  make  developers 
aware  of  the  Livable  Region  Program,  and  may  lead  to  the  consideration  of 
Regional  Town  Centres  as  an  alternative  location.    However,  according  to  a 
planner  In  Vancouver,  no  developers  have  seriously  considered  or  become  inter- 
ested in  a  RTC  site  as  a  result  of  this  process,  so  far  as  is  known. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  requirement  of  a  letter  being  filled  out  by  all 
office  developers  is  the  only  step  which  the  City  of  Vancouver  has  recently 
taken  toward  implementing  the  RTC  program.    The  only  other  action  taken  pre- 
viously by  the  City  which  relates  to  the  RTC  program  has  also  not  been  very  suppor- 
tive of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  program.    Some  downzoning  of  the  downtown 
and  Central  West  Broadway  areas  was  implemented  but  has  not  been  very  effec- 
tive.   Offices  which  were  to  be  discouraged  on  Broadway  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear in  an  area  a  few  blocks  to  the  north.    A  proposal  to  limit  office  growth 
in  local  commercial  areas  was  defeated  by  the  City  Council  in  March  of  1977 
because  of  intense  opposition  and  uncertain  benefits. 

In  summary,  the  RTC  program  in  Vancouver  showed  substantial  promise  of 
being  successful  until  very  recently.    Excellent  groundwork  has  been  done  by 
the  GVRD  and  its  consultants  over  a  5-year  period.    Recent  shifts  in  political 
support  and  the  economic  growth  of  the  region  have  seriously  undermined  efforts 
to  get  the  Regional  Town  Centre  program  substantially  in  place  by  1986.  None- 
theless, the  Muncipality  of  Burnaby  is  committed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Town  Centre,  even  if  it  will  take  much  longer  than  was  originally  envisioned. 
In  addition.  New  Westminster  has  engaged  in  some  original  and  so  far  success- 
ful planning  efforts  to  revitalize  a  major  section  of  its  downtown  area.  More 
detailed  information  on  the  New  Westminster  location  is  included  in  Section 
IV     of  this  report.    Whether  the  remaining  five  designated  Town  Centres  show 
as  much  promise  remains  to  be  seen.    Without  a  conmitment  by  the  City  of  Van- 
couver to  encourage  the  decentralization  of  office  and  retail  activities,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  the  Regional  Town  Centre  program  will  make  much  progress 
by  1986. 
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(3)  Denver,  Colorado.  The  polycentric  city  concept  has  been  a  prominent 
organizing  concept  in  the  Regional  Land  Use  Plan  that  was  prepared  and  adopted 
by  the  Denver  Council  of  Governments  (DrCOG)  in  1973.  Since  that  time,  numer- 
ous studies  have  been  conducted  that  include  the  notion  of  major  activity  cen- 
ters as  being  both  desired  and  feasible,  but  no  major  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted to  date  that  focus  squarely  on  the  activity  centers  concept  and  its 
implementaton. 

The  Regional  Land  Use  Plan  that  was  adopted  in  1973  included  a  map  that 
showed  13  red  dots  (including  downtown)  that  gave  the  general  location  of 
activity  centers  that  were  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  and  become  more  dense. 
This  plan  was  revised  in  1978  and  the  activity  centers  element  of  the  plan  was 
upgraded  somewhat  as  a  part  of  that  process. 

A  1976  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Denver  Council  of  Governments  staff  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  activity  centers  concept  in  the  Denver  area  and  sug- 
gested some  alternative  approaches  for  the  future  [  15  ].    This  review  examined 
the  status  of  activity  centers  in  terms  of  recent  actions  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, outlined  some  alternative  policies  for  activity  centers  and  suggested 
the  adoption  of  one  alternative.    It  found  that  there  had  been  little  action 
with  respect  to  the  concept  at  any  level  of  government,  especially  at  the  local 
level.    The  alternative  that  was  suggested  for  adoption  was  that  the  new  Reg- 
ional Development  Plan  not  include  a  map  that  shows  the  location  of  any  major 
activity  center.    Instead,  a  set  of  guidelines  and  definitions  would  be  in- 
cluded that  would  be  used  by  the  Denver  COG  to  consider  applications  from  its 
member  local  governments  for  a  major  activity  center  designation.    If  the  ap- 
plication satisfied  the  guidelines  and  was  accepted  by  DrCOG,  then  it  would  be 
placed  on  the  map  via  a  plan  amendment  process.    In  effect,  this  would  set  up 
a  regional  competition  for  the  major  activity  center  designation  and  would 
probably  stir  up  considerable  interest  in  the  concept  at  the  local  level.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  proposal  was  not  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  member 
governments,  who  did  not  want  to  risk  losing  something  which  they  do  not  pre- 
sently value  highly  but  which  might  become  very  valuable  in  the  future. 

When  the  activity  centers  concept  was  proposed  by  DrCOG,  it  was  recognized 
that  numerous  actions,  public  and  private,  would  be  required  to  implement  the 
concept.    Most  of  these  actions  would  be  the  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ments and  would  include  the  development  of  activity  center  plans,  changes  in 
zoning  to  allow  higher  densities  in  centers  while  resisting  other  zoning  up- 
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grading,  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  levels  of  utilities  and  urban  ser- 
vices while  withholding  high  levels  of  service  to  other  areas.    To  date,  some 
communities  in  the  Denver  region  have  adopted  activity  centers  as  part  of  their 
comprehensive  plan  but  none  has  prepared  specific  development  plans  for  activ- 
ity centers.    Some  have  made  zoning  changes  within  designated  centers  but  none 
has  specifically  withheld  zoning  changes  in  other  parts  of  their  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  activity  centers.    Moreover,  no  special  considerations 
have  been  given  to  the  provision  of  utilities  and  urban  services  within  activ- 
ity centers. 

A  key  element  in  the  original  activity  center  concept  was  transportation 
accessibility  between  and  within  activity  centers.    While  minor  highway  im- 
provements have  been  made  around  some  designated  center  areas  and  additional 
bus  service  has  been  provided  in  the  area  of  most  designated  centers,  little 
else  has  been  accomplished.    Most  importantly,  the  original  intent  to  structure 
activity  centers  along  a  fixed  rapid-transit  system  is,  at  best,  uncertain  giv- 
en the  refusal,  in  late  1976,  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
to  provide  funds  for  a  fixed  rapid-transit  system  in  Denver.    Local  governments 
often  tend  to  feel  that  the  activity  center  concept  is  not  viable  given  a  lack 
of  some  type  of  fixed  rapid-transit  system. 

In  1978,  a  revised  Regional  Development  Plan  was  adopted  [  16  ]  that  con- 
tained six  policy  statements  that  relate  to  the  regional  activity  center  (RAC) 
concept.    A  map  showing  the  location  of  these  RAC's  is  also  included  and  it  is 
identical  to  the  map  in  the  1973  Regional  Development  Plan.    The  RAC  policies 
included  are  as  follows: 

RDP  17  -  Regional  activity  centers  are  areas  with  an  intensive  mix  of 
urban  activities.    Regional  activity  centers  are  multi-purpose  centers  in  that 
they  may  include  residential,  employment,  commercial,  recreational,  medical, 
cultural,  governmental  and  educational  activities.    Each  center  should  contain 
at  a  minimum  significant  levels  of  intense  residential,  employment  and  commer- 
cial activity.    An  activity  center  should  cover  a  relatively  small  geographical 
area. 

RDP  18  ^  The  primary  responsibility  for  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
regional  activity  centers  rests  with  local  governments  and  the  private  market. 
Local  governments  should  facilitate  the  development  of  regional  activity  cen- 
ters through  actions  consistent  with  adopted  regional  policy  and  criteria. 
Local  actions  should  include: 
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(1)  Adoption  of  the  activity  center  concept  and  the  specific  designation 
of  centers  in  the  official  comprehensive  plan  for  the  local  jurist- 
diction, 

(2)  Preparation  of  specific  plans  and  programs  for  the  development  of 
designated  regional  activity  centers.    Such  plans  and  programs  should 
define  the  geographic  area,  the  types  and  levels  of  activities,  the 
anticipated  staging  and  timing  of  development,  the  general  design 
characteristics,    and  required  public  and  private  actions  for  imple- 
mentation. 

(3)  Provisions  of  adequate  growth  management  tools  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  the  activity  center, 

(4)  Encouraging  private  market  decisions  which  promote  the  development 
of  activity  centers. 

RDP  19  -  The  Denver  Regional  Council  of  Governments  should  support  local 
planning  and  development  of  regional  activity  centers  through  appropriate 
actions  to: 

(1)  Incorporate  the  activity  center  policy  as  a  major  element  in  region- 
al transportation  planning  and  regional  facilities  planning. 

(2)  Provide  urban  systems  funds  to  projects  which  increase  the  accessi- 
bility to  and  the  mobility  within  activity  centers. 

(3)  Encourage  the  provision  of  high  levels  of  public  transportation  to 
activity  centers, 

(4)  Encourage  the  provision  of  state  and  federal  housing  funds  to  pro- 
jects within  activity  centers, 

(5)  Provide  technical  planning  assistance  to  aid  local  governments  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  activity  centers. 

(6)  Continuously  monitor  and  appraise  the  development  of  designated 
regional  activity  centers. 

RDP  20  -  The  DrCOG  has  designated  12  regional  activity  centers  which  have 
the  potential  to  become  centers  of  intense,  multi-purpose  regional  activities. 
The  designated  centers  should  be  periodically  evaluated  by  the  DrCOG  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  governments  to  determine  if  these  areas  are  in  fact  developing 
as  regional  centers,  and  still  remain  as  viable  elements  of  the  regional  plan. 
Non-viable  centers  should  be  deleted  from  the  regional  plan, 

RDP  21  -  New  regional  activity  centers  should  be  added  to  the  regional 
plan  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they  are  consistent  with  regional  policy 
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and,  criteria.    The  designation  and  location  of  additional  activity  centers 
should  be  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

(1)    A  regional  activity  center  should  be  located  in  an  area  which  has  an 
existing  nucleus  of  activity  and  which  has  the  potential  for  devel- 
oping into  an  intensive  multi-purpose  center  as  defined. 

(.2)    The  site  of  a  regional  activity  center  should  be  accessible  by  major 
thoroughfares  and  should  be  served  by  high  levels  of  public  trans- 
portation service  to  the  center  and  within  the  center. 

(3)    Regional  activity  centers  should  be  located  such  that  adverse  impacts 
on  the  environment  are  minimized. 

C4)    Regional  activity  centers  should  not  be  located  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other  such  that  they  compete  for  a  limited  amount  of  high  den- 
sity activities. 

(5)  Regional  activity  centers  should  be  located  in  areas  which  can  be 
most  effectively  provided  with  high  levels  of  urban  services  and  ut- 
ilities. 

(6)  The  designation  of  regional  activity  centers  should  be  based  in  part 
on  the  market  potentials  for  such  centers. 

(7)  There  should  be  a  demonstration  of  local  commitment  to  the  success- 
ful development  of  the  center. 

RDP  22  -  Subregional  and  community  activity  concentrations  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  within  the  region  as  long  as  they  do  not  detract  from  or 
compete  with  regional  activity  center  development. 

In  addition  to  these  policy  statements  and  RAC  map  (see  Figure  3.17),  the 
1978  RDP  also  includes  some  text  that  discusses  definitional,  designation  and 
implementation  problems.    It  suggests  that  local  governments,  in  cooperation 
with  the  DrCOG,  conduct  studies  to  define  the  structure  of  their  RAC  and  the 
specific  local  and  regional  actions  required  to  implement  the  concept  in  their 
area.    Further,  it  suggests  that  private  developers  and  landowners  be  involved 
in  this  planning  process. 

Transit  planners  from  the  Regional  Transportation  District  (RTD)  in  Den- 
ver have  strongly  supported  the  activity  centers  concept  and  have  continually 
urged  DrCOG  to  take  the  concept  more  seriously.    The  initial  segment  of  the 
regional  rapid  transit  system  that  was  developed  by  RTD  includes  14  stations, 
of  which  seven  are  located  in  or  adjacent  to  one  of  the  13  activity  centers 
designated  in  the  1973  plan.    Figure  3.18  shows  the  location  of  this  initial 
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transit  line  and  its.  stations  in  relation  to  12  of  the  13  centers  CBoulder, 
Colorado,  is  the  13th  center  and  is  off  the  map  to  the  north). 

RTD  has  examined  the  activity  center  concept  more  closely  than  any  other 
transit  agency  in  the  country.   Two  of  their  recent  reports  include 
guidelines  for  providing  service  to  and  within  major  activity  centers  [17] [18]. 
They  have  also  developed  some  interesting  theoretical  constructs  that  define 
their  expectations  regarding  the  impact  of  the  development  of  activity  centers 
on  the  travel  requirements  in  the  region.    Figure  3.19  shows  one  of  these  con- 
structs.   It  is  not  based  on  empirical  evidence  but  does  represent  the  best 
professional  judgment  of  the  RTD  planners.    It  states  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  live  in  an  activity  center  and  work  elsewhere  will  decline  as  the 
size  (and  presumably  the  diversity)  of  the  center  increases.    This  inverse  re- 
lationship is  one  that  has  been  observed  in  new  towns,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.    A  second  notion,  also  judgmental ly  derived,  is  also  shown 
in  Figure    3.19.     It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  higher  densities  permit  higher 
levels  of  transit  service  and  that  the  better  the  transit  service  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  people  who  use  it.    While  the  shape  of  these 
curves  can  be  argued,  their  overall  trend  is  certainly  reasonable. 

The  RTD  planners  further  argue  that  large  activity  centers  will  need  to 
be  connected  to  other  activity  centers  with  a  line  haul  service.    This  is  be- 
cause they  will  be  large  and  a  high  proportion  of  their  residents  would  use 
transit  for  travel  to  locations  outside  their  area.    Their  conclusion  is  that 
fully  developed  activity  centers  will  require  three  types  of  transit  service: 
(1)  between  the  center  and  its  surrounding  residential  areas,  (2)  between  the 
center  and  other  centers  and  (3)  circulation  within  the  center  itself.  Given 
this  conclusion,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  RTD  sees  the  development  of  act- 
ivity centers  as  such  an  important  part  of  its  future. 

In  1978,  the  RTD  devised  a  proposal  that  calls  for  the  construction  of  a 
transit  mall  in  downtown  Denver  and  six  transit  centers  in  the  outer  parts  of 
the  region  (see  Figure  3.18  for  the  locations  of  the  transit  mall  in  downtown 
Denver  and  the  transit  centers).    These  transit  centers  would  be  connected  to 
the  downtown  transit  mall  by  express  bus  service.    The  preliminary  RTD  estimate 
is  that  about  $13  million  will  be  needed  to  construct  the  transit  terminal 
facilities  in  these  six  outlying  centers  in  1979  and  1980.    These  transit  cen- 
ters are  being  located  so  as  to  be  focal  points  for  the  further  development  of 
the  land  in  their  vicinity  as  well  as  to  relate  as  closely  as  possible  to 
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existing  commercial,  office  and  residential  buildings.    It  is  not  yet  known  if 
these  centers  will  be  built  as  proposed  but  if  they  are,  the  experience  gained 
by  the  RTD  should  be  of  great  utility  to  other  cities  which  have  also  been  con- 
sidering this  concept. 

At  present,  there  are  several  areas  in  the  Denver  region  that  are  con- 
sciously trying  to  become  major  diversified  centers  in  the  sense  that  this 
concept  was  originally  defined  in  the  Twin  Cities.    One  is  the  Denver  Techno- 
logical Center  (DTC),  which  is  located  about  10  miles  (20  minutes)  southeast 
of  the  Denver  CBD  (see  Figure  3.17).    The  DTC  is  an  850-acre  site  that  began 
as  an  office  park  several  years  ago.    At  present,  it  is  the  location  of  about 
200  business  firms  in  40  buildings  and  is  growing  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in 
the  diversity  of  the  activities  that  are  locating  on  its  site.    It  is  a  low 
density  area  with  lots  of  free  parking,  wide  roadways  and  one-,  two-  and  three- 
story  buildings.    There  are  about  4,500  employees  at  the  DTC  at  present,  and 
this  figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  about  14,500  by  1985.    Another  large  office 
park.  Greenwood  Plaza,  is  located  across  an  interstate  freeway  from  the  DTC, 
and  it  currently  employs  about  2,000  people.    Together,  these  two  areas  have 
the  potential  to  become  a  major  diversified  center  of  substantial  scale.  A 
second  area  is  located  in  suburban  Lakewood,  near  a  large  regional  shopping 
center.    More  detail  on  the  current  situation  in  both  these  areas  is  provided 
in  Section  IV. 

(4)    Miami,  Florida.    The  polycentric  city  concept  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Comprehensive  Development  Master  Plan  for  Metropolitan  Dade  County 
[19].    This  plan  was  published  in  March  of  1975  after  having  been  adopted  in 
two  parts,  in  1974  and  1975.    The  section  on  activity  centers  defines  two 
types  of  centers:    specialized  and  diversified.    Locations  for  both  types  are 
presented  in  map  form  for  two  points  in  time,  1985  and  the  year  2000.    A  three- 
level  hierarchy  of  centers  is  shown  on  the  map,  defined  as  regional,  metropoli- 
tan and  sub-metropolitan.    No  size  or  mix  forecasts  or  targets  are  provided  and 
no  description  of  the  present  status  of  each  designated  location  is  given. 
In  1985,  one  regional  center  (downtown  Miami)  and  seven  metropolitan  diversi- 
fied centers  are  shown.    In  the  Year  2000  map,  one  regional  center  and  nine 
metropolitan  centers  are  shown. 
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The  text  of  the  plan  contains  definitional  and  illustrative  material  plus 
the  general  criteria  that  were  used  to  designate  the  locations  shown  on  the 
map.    The  rationale  that  is  included  is  quite  similar  to  that  used  in  other 
cities: 

"The  ideal  diversified  activity  center  would  represent  all  the  most 
essential  urban  qualities  and  functions  arranged  to  provide  people 
with  the  greatest  opportunity  and  freedom  for  intimate  contact  with 
the  city  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  it  at  one's  own  pace.    To  attain 
these  qualities  in  a  compact  and  limited  space,  great  foresight  and 
selectivity  should  be  exercised." 

The  criteria  used  to  define  diversified  centers  are  very  general  and  do 
not  distinguish  between  the  regional,  metropolitan  and  sub-metropolitan  centers. 
It  is  stated  that  "the  distribution  of  activity  centers  in  Dade  County  should 
form  the  basis  for  the  overall  land  use  pattern  in  the  region"  [19,  p.  47].  It 
is  also  stated  that  these  centers,  and  their  surrounding  development,  should  be 
interconnected  by  a  variety  of  transportation  facilities,  particularly  rapid 
transit.    Implementation  of  the  activity  centers  concept  is  discussed  very 
briefly  and  consists  essentially  of  a  description  of  a  review  process  that 
would  give  those  living  adjacent  to  an  activity  center  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  of  planning  for  the  evolution  of  these  areas. 

The  mass  transit  section  of  the  Comprehensive  Development  Plan  includes 
only  a  very  brief  reference  to  the  activity  centers  concept: 

"Transit  facilities  and  services  should  support  the  shaping  and  staging 
of  redevelopment,  development  and  intensification  of  the  central  busi- 
ness district,  existing  and  planned  major  activity  centers  and  their 
surrounding  neighborhood." 

Except  for  some  general  comments  about  encouraging  development  around 
rail  rapid  transit  stations,  the  plan  contains  no  specific  guidelines  or  ideas 
about  how  transit  investments  could  be  used  to  shape  the  development  pattern 
of  the  region. 

Forecasts  of  the  distribution  of  people  and  jobs  for  the  urbanized  por- 
tion of  Dade  County  were  developed  as  a  part  of  the  Miami  Urban  Area  Trans- 
portation Study  (MUATS)  conducted  during  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970' s. 
These  forecasts  indicated  that  very  rapid  growth  was  expected  between  1975  and 
the  year  2000,  261%  in  population  and  265%  in  employment.  These  forecasts  did 
not  indicate  any  substantial  change  in  the  spatial  distribution  of  people  and 
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jobs  in  the  region  and,  in  this  respect,  are  different  from  similar  forecasts 
in  other  comparable  regions.    Table  3.12  shows  the  relationships  between  the 
Central  city  and  the  rest  of  the  region  that  was  described  by  these  forecasts. 


TABLE  3.12 

Population  and  Employment  Forecasts  for  the  Urbanized 
Portion  of  Dade  County,  Florida,  for  1975,  1985  and  2000 


Percent  of  Regional  Total 

Population  Employment 

1975    1985    2000  1975    1985  2000 

Central  Miami           29       27       26  44       45  45 

Rest  of  Region          71       73       74  56       55  55 


Source:    Miami  Area  Urban  Transportation  Study,  1969 

These  MUATS  forecasts  have  since  been  revised  downward  significantly.  The 
current  projections  for  the  1975-2000  period  indicate  a  growth  of  43%  in  popu- 
lation and  76%  in  employment  for  Dade  County,  certainly  a  drastic  cutback  from 
the  earlier  forecasts.    The  current  forecasts  also  include  revisions  in  the 
spatial  distribution  of  people  and  jobs  in  1985  and  1990.    The  employment 
shares  of  Table  3.12  remain  about  the  same  but  the  population  shares  have 
been  revised  downward  for  Central  Miami  (26  to  23%  in  the  year  2000)  while 
rising  from  74  to  77%  in  the  rest  of  the  region. 

In  summary,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  activity  centers  component  of 
the  Comprehensive  Development  Plan  for  Dade  County  consists  of  little  more 
than  some  red  dots  of  different  sizes  on  a  1985  and  year  2000  map.    The  basic 
inventory  work  that  is  needed  to  describe  the  existing  situation  and  to  use 
as  a  basis  for  establishing  trends  and  preparing  forecasts  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished  by  the  Dade  County  planners.    The  classification  of  centers  that 
has  been  developed  is  not  well-defined  and  no  rationale  has  been  provided  for 
two  and  only  two  sub-metropolitan  centers  evolving  into  metropolitan  centers 
during  the  1985-2000  time  period.    No  site  planning  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted for  specific  center  locations  except  those  that  coincide  with  possible 
rail  rapid  transit  stations.    These  station  area  studies  were  not  begun  in 
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earnest  until  September  1977.    No  specific  implementation  strategies  have  been 
developed  other  than  the  review  process  which  is  part  of  the  overall  planning 
process  in  Dade  County. 

Despite  this  general  lack  of  substance  in  the  element  of  the  plan  that 
relates  to  diversified  activity  centers,  there  are  some  prospects  for  the 
further  development  of  several  of  the  activity  centers  specified  on  the  plan 
map.    Miami  is  now  committed  to  the  construction  (beginning  in  late  1978)  of 
a  20.5-mile  heavy  rail  transit  system  with  longer-range  plans  for  a  51-mile 
heavy  rail  system  supported  by  34  miles  of  priority  bus  routes.    The  magnitude 
of  this  project  is  very  great  and  may  influence  regional  land  use  trends  to  a 
significant  extent.    Figure  3.20  shows  the  location  of  the  rail  transit  route 
in  relation  to  downtown  Miami  and  the  nine  metropolitan  centers  that  were 
designated  on  the  year  2000  map  in  the  Comprehensive  Development  Master  Plan. 
As  can  be  seen,  only  one  (Dadeland)  of  the  eight  outlying  metropolitan  centers 
is  to  be  served  directly  by  the  initial  20,5-mile  segment  of  the  rail  rapid 
transit  system.    Two  additional  centers  would  be  connected  in  the  larger  51- 
mile  system  but  five  metropolitan  centers  would  be  served  only  with  bus  transit 
in  the  year  2000.    These  locations  will  be  competing  with  about  19  rail  rapid 
transit  station  areas  for  the  new  development  that  is  expected  to  locate  some- 
where in  the  region  between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

As  Miami  proceeds  with  the  development  of  its  rail  rapid  transit  system, 
the  issue  they  will  face  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  confronted  Balti- 
more, Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco  previously.    If  one  has  a 
large  number  of  transit  station  areas  and  tries  to  get  high  density  develop- 
ment to  take  place  around  most  of  them,  the  objective  of  creating  a  few  large 
activity  centers  in  the  outer  city  must  be  abandoned.    Miami  now  appears  to  be 
heading  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  large  number  of  small  transit  station 
centers  rather  than  the  large  diversified  metropolitan  centers  specified  in 
their  master  plan.    The  results  of  the  station  area  planning  studies  will 
strongly  influence  the  course  and  speed  of  this  trend  but  they  are  not  yet 
available  for  review. 

(5)    New  York,  New  York.    In  1968,  the  Regional  Plan    Association  pub- 
lished The  Second  Regional  Plan:    A  Draft  for  Discussion  [24]  that  made  major 
use  of  the  polycentric  city  concept.    As  shown  in  Figure  3.21,  27  locations 
were  selected  for  major  diversified  centers  outside  of  Manhattan.    A  hierarchy, 
specified  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  office  employment  in  each  center,  was  also 
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Figure  3.20     The  Relationship  Betvveen  Transit 

Routes  and  Major  Activity  Centers  in 
Dade  County,  Florida,  1978. 
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PROPOSED  METROPOLITAN  COMBffUNITIES 


These  areas,  very  roughly  defined,  appear  to  be  logical  metropolitan 
communities  by  2000.  They  would  be  organized  around  one  major  metro- 
politan center  and  probably  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  Where  an  existing 
downtown  seems  appropriate  for  enlargement  to  become  the  metropolitan 
center,  the  area  on  the  map  has  been  named  for  it.  Otherwise,  a  name 
somewhat  descriptive  of  the  area  has  been  used. 

Many  variations  of  these  boundaries  are  possible.  Dotted  lines  in  a 
few  places  indicate  some  that  ought  to  be  considered. 

Immediately,  the  areas  can  be  thought  of  simply  as  market  areas  for 
various  services:  hospitals,  department  stores,  a  central  library,  adult 
education,  some  local  office  services  and  special  kinds  of  entertainment, 
including  the  arts  and  athletics.  By  having  the  same  market  areas  for  all 
large-scale  facilities,  coinciding  with  an  employment-shed  for  office  jobs 
that  will  be  located  in  the  large  center,  a  genuine  metropolitan  community 
seems  likely  to  grow  up  and  eventually  lead  to  having  news  media  cover  the 
same  area  and  possibly  new  political  boundaries  to  relate  to  it. 


30  miles 
50  km 


Figure  3.21      Map  of  Proposed  Centers  for  the  New  York  Region,  1968 
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formulated  and  mapped.    Three  locations  were  selected  as  top  priority  for 
action  (Jamaica,  downtown  Newark  and  downtown  Brooklyn)  and  development 
plans  were  prepared  for  these  locations  as  well  as  two  centers  in  Patter- 
son, New  Jersey  and  the  Mitchel  Field  area  in  Nassau  County  on  Long  Isaland. 
These  publications  are  among  the  very  few  that  have  been  done  in  the  United 
States  and  are  good  examples  of  how  we  can  deal  with  the  problem  of  revita- 
lizing and  increasing  the  size  and  density  of  an  existing  but  stagnant  and 
deteriorated  activity  center  [20],  [21],  [22],  [23].    Of  these  four  publi- 
cations, that  dealing  with  Jamaica  Center  is  the  most  fully  developed  and 
has  had  the  most  impact.    Shortly  before  it  was  published,  the  Greater 
Jamaica  Development  Corporation  was  established  (in  1967)  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  downtown  Jamaica  into  a  regional  center  of  higher  education, 
office  employment,  government,  hospital  services,  major  retailing  and  the 
arts.    The  Corporation's  founders  were  business ,• civic  and  community  leaders 
and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  Board  of  ten    Directors  and  twenty-seven  members. 
It  currently  has  a  full-time  staff  of  ten.    In  1977,  the  Regional  Plan  As- 
sociation reaffirmed  its  highest-priority  support  for  the  development  of 
Jamaica  Center.    RPA  noted  that  its  goals  of  building  a  strong  transporta- 
tion network,  retaining  jobs  in  the  City,  strengthening  a  racially  and  eco- 
nomical ly  integrated  community  and  improving  educational  and  job  opportu- 
nities for  low-income  and  minority  families  are  now  among  the  foremost  goals 
of  this  country. 

Despite  some  initial  successes  and  strong  support  from  New  York  City, 
the  Jamaica  Center  concept  is  currently  facing  a  very  difficult  situation. 
A  total  of  $188  million  dollars  of  public  investment  has  been  attracted  to 
the  Center  since  1967  (mostly,  about  70  per  cent,  for  a  new  subway  service). 
But  during  the  last  five  years,  there  has  been  a  general  exodus  of  office 
and  retail  activities  to  other,  more  outlying,  locations.    The  subway  line 
which  was  supposed  to  be  complete  in  1978  is  now  expected  to  be  completed 
in  1982-83.    York  College,  a  branch  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  has 
not  yet  been  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  its  main  build- 
ing, which  has  been  designed  and  ready  for  construction  since  1975.  This 
building  is  the  center  piece  of  the  overall  development  concept  and  has 
been  designed  and  located  to  insure  a  favorable  impact  on  retaining  the 
downtown's  existing  commercial  activities  and  to  enhance  prospects  for  suc- 
cessful marketing  of  sites  in  the  Office  Development  District.    This  year 
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(1978)  is  crucial  for  the  development  of  the  Office  Development  District. 
A  large  government  office  building  is  being  sought  as  the  initial  developer 
and  it  is  hoped  that  one  can  be  found  this  year.    Overall,  after  about 
eleven  years  of  effort  by  the  Greater  Jamaica  Development  Corporation  and  a 
long  list  of  other  supporting  groups,  the  success  of  the  Jamaica  Center  con- 
cept is  still  not  assured. 

More  success  has  been  recorded  in  two  other  centers  in  the  region.  Most 
successful  has  been  the  effort  by  the  Stamford  (Connecticut)  Area  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association.    A  $300  million  dollar  downtown  renewal  project 
has  been  initiated  and  has  been  quite  successful  to  date.    Activity  in  the 
White  Plains  Center  has  also  been  notable.    These  two  experiences  indicate 
that  it  is  easier  to  revitalize  an  existing  center  when  it  lies  in  a  rela- 
tively affluent  part  of  the  region.    Some  activity  has  occurred  recently  in 
Patterson  but  the  opportunity  to  utilize  a  large  military  airfield  to  create 
a  major  deversified  center  in  Nassau  County  on  Long  Island  has  apparently 
been  lost.    Four  plans  for  Nassau  Center  have  been  prepared  since  1967  but 
very  little  has  been  constructed  to  date. 

In  summary,  the  "centers"  concept  is  still  alive  in  the  New  York  region 
and  has  been  applied  successfully  in  Stamford.    Some  success  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  White  Plains;  Jamaica  and  Patterson  are  struggling  to  get  some 
revi tal ization  going.    The  Nassau  Center  idea  is  apparently  not  going  to  be 
implemented  in  the  near  future.    No  information  is  currently  available  on 
the  status  of  the  other  22  centers  mapped  in  the  Second  Regional  Plan  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association.    According  to  RPA  officials,  the  general  lack  of 
growth  in  the  region  has  been  the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  current  lack 
of  area  wide  interest  in  the  centers  concept.    Still,  the  RPA  experience 
gained  to  date  should  be  of  interest  to  planners  in  other,  faster  growing, 
parts  of  the  nation. 

c  .    Considered,  adopted,  but  not  yet  taken  seriously  (Washington,  D.C.'. 
Los  Angeles,  California) 

(1)    Washington,  D.C.    The  polycentric  city  concept  was  an  important 
feature  of  the  Policies  Plan  for  the  Year  2000  published  by  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Commission  in  1961.    This  plan  defined  several  ur- 
ban form  alternatives  and  then  identified  a  "radial  corridor"  (also  known  as 
"wedges  and  corridors")  form  as  a  preferred  alternative.    Within  these  cor- 
ridors, major  centers  were  identified,  some  in  undeveloped  locations  and 
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others  at  existing  suburban  centers.    Described  as  a  "kite-flying"  exercise 
by  some,  the  plan  was  nonetheless  seriously  entertained  and  succeeded  in 
arousing  widespread  discussion  throughout  the  region  and  in  high  federal 
circles  [25],    Believing  that  a  rail  rapid  transit  system  would  be  needed 
to  meet  twentieth-century  needs,  the  plan  proposed  that  the  strategic  lo- 
cation of  large  federal  employment  centers  in  the  transit-served  corridors 
would  lead  to  an  orderly  growth  of  regional  town  centers.    Such  concepts 
were  then  just  emerging  as  in  the  plan  for  Res ton,  Virginia.    Freeways  would 
be  planned  to  reinforce  the  new  patterns  created  by  mass  transit.  The 
routes  of  the  transit  system  allowed  for  easy  access  to  the  central  city 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  communities  along  its  right  of  way  could  sus- 
tain independent  commercial,  employment  and  residential  functions  as  far 
as  forty  miles  away.    In  the  wedges  between  the  urbanized  radial s,  vast 
open  spaces  totaling  300,000  acres  would  be  preserved  to  assure  the  inte- 
grity of  the  plan. 

Essential  to  the  realization  of  the  plan  was  the  construction  of  the 
rail  rapid  transit  system.    The  centers  to  be  located  in  the  corridors 
were  to  be  major  diversified  centers  in  the  same  sense  as  the  term  was 
later  used  in  Baltimore  and  the  Twin  Cities.    The  Year  2000  Plan  won  the 
endorsement  of  President  Kennedy  and  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
long-range  planning  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  park 
and  planning  agencies  in  the  suburban  counties  as  well  as  the  co-sponsoring 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council,  forerunner  of  the  present  Coun- 
cil of  governments.    Decisions  to  locate  several  Federal  facilities  in  out- 
lying locations  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  plan  during  the  early  1960's 
even  though  no  decision  about  rail  rapid  transit  had  yet  been  made. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  Year  2000  plan,  attention  was  focused 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  itself.    This  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
the  "Proposed  Physical  Development  Policies  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
in  1965.    It  reversed  the  notion  that  new  Federal  employment  centers 
should  be  located  in  the  outer  city,  and  proposed  instead  that  they  be 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  L' Enfant  City.    Part  of  the  ra- 
tionale was,  of  course,  the  revital ization  of  the  downtown  as  a  compact 
central  employment  area  and  commercial  center. 

A  still  stronger  environmental,  community  and  social  context  was  given 
in  the  Proposed  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capital  in  1967.  This 
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plan  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  three  elements--ldnd  use,  highways 
and  park  and  recreation  elements.    While  it  was  criticized  for  its  inat- 
tention to  several  other  topics  of  importance,  it  was  adopted  in  1968  and 
was  an  important  initial  step  in  securing  the  adoption  of  other  elements  in 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  at  later  dates. 

The  regional  planning  functions,  which  since  1952  had  been  executed  by 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council,  were  transferred  in  1966  to 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments.    The  COG,  because  of  the 
way  its  members  are  selected  from  local  governments,  quickly  developed  a 
strong  tendency  to  refer  many  planning  matters  to  local  jurisdictions  for 
resolution.    Thus,  the  treatment  of  the  proposals  of  the  Year  2000  Plan 
were  deferred  to  local  jurisdictions  who  had  neither  the  interest  nor  re- 
sources to  do  much  about  them. 

In  1968,  after  some  20  years  of  study,  a  98-mile  rapid  transit  system 
was  finally  approved  and  construction  was  initiated  in  1969.    The  routes 
selected  tn  this  plan  are  highly  similar  although  not  identical  with  those 
published  in  the  Year  2000  Plan  in  1961.    Planning  for  the  development  of 
the  areas  around  the  rail  rapid  transit  stations  began  late  and  coordina- 
tion between  Metro  and  other  regional  and  local  land  use  planning  agencies 
has  been  weak  [27].    However,  the  station  area  planning  effort  was  greatly 
accelerated  in  1976  and  is  now  coming  together  rather  nicely  because  of  the 
coordi native  efforts  of  the  WASHCOG.    Development  plans  for  several  station 
areas  are  now  complete  and  others  are  quite  far  along. 

Most  recently,  WASHCOG  published  the  Metropolitan  Growth  Policy  State- 
ment [26]  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  October  of  1977. 
Part  II  of  this  publication  deals  with  Growth  Center  Policies.    Four  kinds 
of  centers  are  identified;    1)  The  Metropolitan  Center,  2)  Transit  Centers, 
3)  Outer  Suburban  Centers  and  4)  Rural  Centers.    Only  the  outer  suburban 
centers  are  of  direct  relevance  to  their  study.    The  one  page  of  policies 
which  relate  to  these  centers  is  reproduced  as  Table  3.13.    None  of  the 
policies  are  very  different  from  those  included  in  other  documents  of  this 
type.    Since  these  outer  suburban  centers  have  no  Metro  rail  station,  it  is 
stated  that  transit  service  should  be  provided  between  them  and  the  Metro 
rail  transit  station  and  that  other  non-auto  modes  should  be  encouraged  for 
circulation  within  the  suburban  centers.    WASHCOG  has  not  designated  loca- 
tion for  any  outer  suburban  centers  as  yet  but  Rockville,  Maryland  repre- 
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TABLE  3.13     Policies  for  Outer  Suburban  Centers 


Outer  Suburban  Centers  are  those  locally  planned  communities,  such  as 
new  towns  or  corridor  cities  (outside  the  Metropolitan  Center)  which  might 
not  have  large  mass  transportation  capacities  in  the  forseeable  future,  but 
which  offer  desirable  locations  for  future  development.    Many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Transit  Centers  are  shared  by  Outer  Suburban  Centers:  both  types 
of  centers  should  be  the  focus  of  substantial  employment  and  residential 
growth,  both  offer  opportunities  to  prevent  continued  sprawl  in  the  region's 
conservation  areas,  and  both  types  of  centers  should  be  the  target  of  pub- 
lic investment  to  provide  adequate  public  service  system  capacities. 


1.    Channel  significant  expansion  in  planned  employment  and  residen- 
tial development  into  Outer  Suburban  Centers.    This  policy  should 
be  supported  by  actions  to: 

a.  Encourage  balance  between  employment  and  residential  op- 
portunities within  each  center. 

b.  Provide  public  services  required  to  support  the  planned 
growth  of  the  centers. 

c.  Preserve  locally  desired  characteristics  of  existing  com- 
munities and  institutions  within  the  Outer  Suburban  Centers. 


2.  Preserve  and  protect  existing  community  values  and  institutions 
within  Outer  Suburban  Centers.  This  policy  should  be  supported 
by  actions  to: 

a.  Limit  the  expansion  of  these  centers  beyond  limits  which  are 
clearly  outlined  in  regional  and  local  plans  in  order  to  pro- 
tect surrounding  Conservation  Areas  from  encroachment  by  high- 
density  development. 

b.  Develop  innovative  approaches  and  techniques  for  the  protec- 
tion of  historic  sites  and  places  within  these  centers. 


3.    Provide  public  services  and  promote  investment  in  Outer  Suburban 
Centers  to  provide  a  positive  stimulus  for  development  and  to 
enhance  the  attraction  of  such  centers.    This  policy  should  be  sup- 
ported by  actions  to: 

a.  Address  each  center  in  metropolitan  plans  for  water  and  sewer 
systems,  as  well  as  in  the  Long-Range  Transportation  Plan  and 
the  five-year  Transportation  Improvement  Program. 

b.  Ensure  sufficient  developable  land  within  the  expansion  limits 
of  each  center  to  provide  room  for  growth  and  to  provide  market 
flexibil ity . 

(continued) 
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Table  3.13  (continued) 


4.    Provide  transit  service  between  Outer  Suburban  Centers  and  the  Metro 
system  suited  to  the  unique  characteristics  of  each  center;  emphasize 
the  use  of  transit,  bicycles,  jitneys,  shared  taxis,  etc.,  v/ithin  the 
centers  to  reduce  reliance" on  private  automobiles. 


Source;    [26,  p.  15] 
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sents  the  type  of  location  they  are  thinking  about.    It  seems  probably 
that  WASHCOG  will  eventually  designate  3-5  outer  suburban  centers  as  part  of 
their  overall  growth  management  program.    It  is  clear  that  these  areas  will 
be  competing  directly  with  various  Metro  rail  station  areas  for  the  avail- 
able office-retail  growth  in  the  region.    How  the  developers  will  sort  out 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these  two  types  of  locations  will  largely 
determine  the  future  economic  viability  of  both  the  Metro  rail  system  and 
the  outer  suburban  centers.    Given  the  huge  inventment  in  transit  that 
Metro  represents,  it  seems  likely  that  strong  efforts  will  be  made  to  at- 
tract developers  to  rail  transit  station  area  locations.    It  seems  doubtful 
that  over  2  or  3  large  outer  suburban  centers  (i.e.  30-50,000  jobs)  can  al- 
so be  developed  during  the  same  time  period,  unless  most  developers  decide 
to  give  first  preference  to  locations  with  excellent  auto  access  and  parking 
and  a  reasonable  connection  to  the  Metro  rail -system.    This  is  a  choice  that 
is  now  being  made  but  it  will  be  several  years  before  we  know  what  the  rela- 
tive attractiveness  of  transit  centers  and  outer  suburban  centers  is  to  of- 
fice-retail developers  in  the  Washington  region. 

(2)    Los  Angeles,  California.    The  polycentric  city  concept  has 
been  an  important  attribute  of  several  planning  studies  in  the  Los  Angeles 
region  in  the  past  few  years.    In  1970,  the  Concept:    Los  Angeles  plan  was 
approved  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Planning  Commission  and  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  in  1974  [28].    This  plan  identifies  the  loca- 
tions of  56  centers  (37  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles)  and  includes  a  map  show- 
ing their  locations  with  red  dots  approximately  1  1/2  miles  in  diameter. 
Each  center  is  named  and  all  are  shown  as  having  a  rapid  transit  station  as 
a  dominate  feature.    No  hierarchy  of  centers  has  been  identified  on  the.  map 
or  in  the  document  and  there  is  little  text  that  deals  either  with  the  de- 
finition of  a  center  or  with  the  implementation  of  the  concept. 

The  polycentric  city  concept  was  also  an  important  feature  of  the 
Southern  California  Regional  Development  Guide  [30] ,  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Southern  California  Association  of  Governments  in 
1972.    This  document  includes  a  SCAG  90  Land  Use  Plan  map  on  which  "urban 
centers"  are  designated  with  pink  circles  of  various  sizes.    There  is  lit- 
tle text  in  the  document  that  explains  what  the  mapped  circles  are  intended 
to  represent  but  the  implication  is  that  a  polycentric  city  is  the  preferred 
urban  form  for  this  six  county  region  that  was  projected,  in  1972,  to  have 
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a  population  of  more  than  21  million  in  2020.    A  continuing  decentralization 
of  both  population  and  employment  is  forcast  in  the  Regional  Development 
Guide  as  is  shown  in  Table  3.14. 

TABLE  3.14 

Population  and  Employment  Forecasts  for  the  Six-County  Southern 
California  Association  of  Governments  Planning  Region 

1980  1990  2000  2020 

%  Pop.    %  Emp.    %  Pop.  %  Emp.    %  Pop.  %  Emp.    %  Pop.  %  Emp. 

Los  Angeles 

County  66  72  62        69  60        66  56  61 

Rest  of 

Region*  34  28  38        31  40        34  44  39 

*Includes  all  of  Ventura,  San  Bernardino,  Orange,  Riverside  and  Imperial 
Counties . 

Source;    SCAG,  Regional  Development  Guide,  1972,  [30]. 

If  this  type  of  decentralization  were  to  occur  in  this  region,  then  there 
would  be  ample  opportunity  to  "shape"  growth  into  centers  in  various  loca- 
tions.   However,  there  is  little  indication  in  the  SCAG  Regional  Develop- 
ment Plan  that  there  will  be  any  regional  scale  effort  to  do  so. 

More  recently,  Los  Angeles  County  has  published  (in  1978)  a  Prelimi- 
nary General  Plan  [29],  intended  for  review  and  discussion  in  anticipation 
of  hearings  before  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Planning  Commission.    The  plan 
includes  several  maps,  one  of  which  is  the  Urban  Form  Policy  Map.    It  iden- 
tifies three  major  types  of  elements:    1)  a  system  of  multipurpose  and 
special  purpose  centers,  2)  major  urban  corridors  and  3)  a  regional  core  dis- 
trict, in  addition  to  other  form-giving  features  such  as  transportation  routes 
and  open  spaces.    Multipurpose  urban  centers  are  defined  as  locations  that 
"serve  two  or  more  major  functions  for  all  of,  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  area.    A  three-level  hierarchy  of  multipurpose  centers  is  speci- 
fied as  follows: 
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Level  1  Multipurpose  Center.    Provides  two  or  more  major  functions  for  all 
of  the  metropolitan  area  and  contains  a  major  concentration  of  high  rise  buildings. 
It  is  the  principal  focus  of  the  regional  transportation  network  and  the  major 
regional  employment  center. 

Level  2  Multipurpose  Center.    Provides  two  or  more  major  functions  to  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  metropolitan  area.    It  contains,  or  is  expected  to  contain, 
a  significant  amount  of  floor  space  in  high  rise  buildings  and  is  a  major  regional 
employment  center  located  on  or  near  the  regional  transportation  network. 

Level  3  Multipurpose  Center.    Provides  two  or  more  major  functions  to  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  metropolitan  area,  but  does  not  contain  a  significant  amount 
of  floor  space  in  high  rise  structures.    It  need  not  be  located  on  the  regional 
transportation  network  and  may  not  be  a  regionally  significant  employment  center. 

Obviously,  there  can  be  only  one  Level  1  center  (i.e.,  downtown  Los  Angeles) 
in  this  scheme.    The  planners  designated  and  mapped  14  unnamed  Level  2  centers 
and  about  26  Level  3  centers.    Eighteen  of  these  40  centers  were  identified  as 
high  priority  centers  primarily  because  they  were  located  in  or  near  revitaliza- 
tion  areas  shown  on  the  General  Development  Policy  Map.    These  are  locations  where 
the  planners  feel  that  the  investment  of  public  funds  is  needed  to  stimulate  the 
investments  of  the  private  sector.    Beyond  this,  the  plan  offers  little  text  on 
the  subject  of  implementation  and  there  are  few  analytical  results  that  support 
the  policies  put  forward.    Still,  the  Los  Angeles  County  planners  have  defined 
and  mapped  a  hierarchy  of  multipurpose  centers  in  their  region  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  no  other  large  urban  region  in  the  United  States  has  done  so  far,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge, 

d.    Considered,  but  not  adopted  (San  Diego,  California;  Seattle,  Washington; 
Houston,  Texas;  Chicago,  IllinoisT 

(1)    San  Diego,  California.    In  San  Diego,  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Organi- 
zation has  examined  the  polycentric  city  concept  in  some  detail  but  it  is  not 
currently  a  part  of  any  adopted  plan.    The  future  of  the  downtown  part  of  San 
Diego  is  the  dominant  regional  issue  at  this  time  and  a  very  large  part  of  the 
planning  activity  in  the  region  has  been  oriented  to  exploring  ways  to  increase 
the  growth  and  density  of  the  downtown.    However,  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Organization,  the  regional  planning  agency  for  the  San  Dtego  region,  has  funded 
one  excellent  study  of  the  demand  side  of  the  activity  center  concept  as  it  might 
be  applied  in  their  region.  This  study  produced  a  working  paper  [31]  in  early  1976 
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but  no  follow-on  studies  have  yet  been  undertaken.    Other  than  this,  some 
substantial  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  use  of  a  major 
activity  center  circulator  system  (people-mover)  as  a  way  of  enhancing  the 
development  potential  of  downtown  San  Diego.    Both  of  these  studies  contain 
material  that  is  relevant  to  our  topic  and  they  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

San  Diego  is  a  very  dispersed  city  at  the  present  time.    Table  3.15  shows 
that  the  central  part  of  the  region  declined  sharply  in  terms  of  its  share 
of  retail  and  office  employment  between  1966  and  1972  and  the  planners  in 
the  region  feel  that  this  trend  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

TABLE  3.15 

Distribution  of  Retail  Space  and  Office  Employment  in  the 
San  Diego  Region,  1966  and  1972 


1966 

1972 

Retail  Space 

ft^  X  10^  5 

I  total 

ft^  X  10^  5 

''o  total 

Central  San  Diego 

7.63 

42 

7.96 

31 

Rest  of  Region 

10.51 

58 

17.66 

69 

Office  Employment 

No.  5 

%  total 

No.  ^ 

I  total 

Central  San  Diego 

77,100 

55 

102,500 

50 

Rest  of  Region 

62,900 

45 

102,500 

50 

140,000 

205,000 

Source:    pi  ] 

The    Comprehensive  Planning  Organization  has  also  conducted  an  inventory 
that  shows  the  distribution  of  retail  space  in  different  types  of  locations. 
These  data  (see  Table  3.16)  show  that  the  region's  CBD's  lost  ground  during 
the  1966-72  period  in  relation  to  other  types  of  commercial  areas.  This 
trend  suggests  that  the  market  is  producing  some  further  concentration  of 
retail  activity  in  regional  centers  primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  eleven 
CBD's  in  the  region.    Strong  political  pressure  is  being  exerted  to  counter 
this  trend  but  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  how  effective  it  will  be  in 
slowing  the  growth  of  the  regional  centers. 
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TABLE  3.  16 

Distribution  of  Retail  Employment  by  Retail  Area  Type 
in  the  San  Diego  Region,  1966  and  1972 


1966  1972  Change 


Type  of  Area 

No. 

%  Total 

No. 

%  Total 

1966 

CBD's 

36,529 

48 

44,301 

41 

-7 

Regional 

12,949 

17 

21,123 

20 

+3 

Community 

14,292 

18 

20,539 

19 

+1 

Specialty 

4,683 

6 

5,727 

6 

Freestanding 

1,586 

2 

2,217 

2 

Strip  Commercial 

3,602 

5 

5,014 

5 

Auto  Only 

3,112 

4 

7,660 

7 

+3 

76,753 

100 

106,311 

100 

Source:  [31] 

These  data  also  provide  a  measure  of  the  proportion  of  the  regional  em- 
ployment that  is  located  in  CBD's  and  regional  centers.    In  1966,  the  figure 
was  13  per  cent  and  it  rose  to  14  per  cent  by  1972.    This  is  somewhat  lower 
than  similar  figures  for  Toronto  and  Minneapol is-St.  Paul  and  again  indicates 
the  very  dispersed  nature  of  the  San  Diego  region.    If  the  San  Diego  region 
were  to  adopt  an  activity  centers  policy,  it  could  probably  be  expected  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  office/retail  employment  in  CBD's  and  regional 
centers  by  only  a  few  per  cent  over  the  next  20  years  and  even  this  much 
"success"  would  leave  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  employment  in  the  region  in  other 
non-center  locations.    The  problem  of  designing  an  areawide  transit  system 
for  such  an  urban  form  is  very  formidable. 

The  major  activity  centers  study  designed  by  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Organization  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  work  that  a  regional  plan- 
ning agency  needs  to  do  in  order  to  formulate  a  major  activity  centers  element 
for  its  regional  plan  that  is  substantive  and  credible.    The  study  design  con- 
tained the  following  major  elements: 
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1.  Definitional  studies  designed  to  develop  a  classification  for  existing  and 
proposed  centers. 

2.  Identification  of  the  location  requirements  of  various  elements  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.    This  study  was  oriented  to  specifically  identify  the  relative 
importance  of  zoning  and  utility  rates,  access,  labor,  financing,  resources, 
support  industries,  market  areas  and  tax  rates.    Particular  attention  was 
given  to  identifying  the  labor  force  requirements  of  industries,  commercial 
activities  and  services. 

3.  Review  of  manpower  training  programs  and  how  they  could  contribute  to  deci- 
sions on  the  location  and  timing  of  major  activity  center  decisions.  Devel- 
opment of  locational  characteristics  for  activity  groupings  that  would  be 
most  conducive  to  reducing  unemployment  in  the  region  and  which  would  help 
achieve  a  better  balance  of  jobs,  housing,  skills  and  services  within  the 
community. 

4.  Determine  the  characteristics  of  a  pattern  of  activity  and  industrial  centers 
that  would  do  the  most  to  help  achieve  air  quality  objectives  and  describe 
the  extent  to  which  such  a  pattern  is  likely  to  reduce  pollutants. 

5.  Evaluate  the  effect  of  various  patterns  of  activity  and  industrial  centers 
on  regional  transit  ridership  and  auto  congestion,  total  auto  travel  and 
job  accessibility  for  low  income  areas.    Explore  and  evaluate  prototypes  of 
new  concepts  for  multi-use  centers  in  conjunction  with  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

6.  Review  the  relationship  between  local  plans,  policies  and  the  location  and 
development  of  activity  and  industrial  centers.    Describe  how  public  policy 
on  zoning,  utilities,  taxation  and  other  discretionary  programs  serve  to 
attract  developers  to  center  locations.    Investigate  the  effects  of  permit- 
ting mixed  uses  in  activity  and  industrial  centers,  the  effects  of  down-zoning 
and  the  surpluses  of  land  which  should  be  maintained  to  keep  land  values 
reasonable  and  to  allow  choice  in  site  selection.    Investigate  the  special 
problems  and  opportunities  of  land  proposed  for  redevelopment  and  the  effects 
of  potential  new  centers,  as  provided  for  by  local  plans,  on  existing  centers. 
Identify  the  costs  and  other  effects  on  local  jurisdictions  of  "fiscal  zoning" 
(the  individual  competition  for  high  revenue  yielding  development)  and  describe 
the  fiscal  equity  or  inequity  of  any  alternative,  or  recommended  distribution 
of  centers. 
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7.  Identify  past  trends  with  respect  to  the  following  questions: 

a.  Is  there  a  trend  toward  more  of  the  region's  services  and  employment 
being  provided  through  large-scale  planned  centers  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual operators  and  entrepeneurs? 

b.  Is  there  a  trend  toward  relatively  few,  larger  centers  or  toward  a 
greater  number  of  scattered  centers? 

c.  Is  there  a  trend  toward  more  specialized  or  multi-use  balanced  centers? 

d.  Is  there  a  movement  of  jobs  and  services  to  new  suburban  areas,  older 
suburban  areas,  or  urban  core  areas? 

e.  What  are  the  effects  of  local  plans  and  policies,  especially  down-zoning? 

8.  Develop  a  methodology  which  can  be  used  to  forecast  the  locations  of  activity 
centers  and  related  basic  and  local  serving  employment.    Use  the  methodology 
to  forecast  the  number  and  location  of  various  kinds  of  centers  that  could 

be  expected  to  develop  given  the  implementation  of  various  types  and  levels 
of  performance  standards. 

9.  Prepare  a  set  of  policies  which  describe  a  recommended  pattern  of  activity 
and  industrial  centers.    These  policies  will  describe  the  general  location, 
scale,  composition  and  timing  of  the  future  centers.    These  policies  would 

be  based  on  a  synthesis  of  local  and  regional  plans,  economic  and  air  quality 
objectives  and  the  requirements  of  the  private  sector.    They  will  also 
describe  the  relationship  to  regional  transportation  facilities. 

10.  Describe  those  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  local  and  regional  public  agencies 
to  achieve  the  recommended  distribution  of  activity  and  industrial  centers. 
Evaluate  a  number  of  new  techniques  that  could  be  used  to  improve  the  public 
and  private  decision-making  process  for  future  industrial  and  activity  center 
development.    Include  tax  base  sharing  programs,  legislative  measures  or  sub- 
regional  growth  allocation  guides  for  commercial  and  industrial  development. 

11.  The  following  products  were  to  result  from  the  study: 

a.    Policies,  standards  and  a  map  that  describes  where  activity  and  indus- 
trial sites  should  be  located,  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  proposed 
developments  in  terms  of  size,  location,  composition,  and  access  require- 
ments.   These  recommendations  should  be  compatible  with  the  ability  of 
the  private  sector  to  develop  and  operate  local  plans  and  ordinances, 
air  quality  objectives,  regional  policies  and  the  Regional  Transporta- 
tion Plan. 
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b.  A  methodology  for  forecasting  the  location  of  activity  and  industrial 
centers  and  related  basic  employment  which  incorporates  factors  found 
to  be  important  in  the  course  of  this  study. 

c.  Forecasts  of  basic  employment  and  total  employment  related  to  centers. 

d.  Recommendations  on  the  relationships  between  various  kinds  of  existing 
and  proposed  centers  identified  in  this  study  and  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation describing  what  types  of  centers  benefit  from  fixed  guideway 
service,  from  freeway  access  and  how  sensitive  various  centers  are  to 
the  location  of  terminal  facilities. 

e.  Recommendations  for  implementation  using  the  tool s  that  are  currently 
avai lable.    This  includes  the  responsibility  of  local  jurisdictions  for 
land  use  planning  and  zoning.    It  also  includes  the  responsibility  of 
regional  agencies  in  planning  and  providing  faci 1 i ties  for  urban  develop- 
ment. 

f.  Recommendations  for  implementation  using  new  tools  that  could  contribute 
to  achieving  a  desirable  distribution  of  activity  and  industrial  centers. 
This  could  include  cooperative  efforts  by  local  jurisdictions  on  a  sub- 
regional  or  regional  basis,  tax  or  other  revenue  sharing  techniques. 

g.  Profile  of  the  region's  employment  force  as  well  as  characteristics  of 
the  unemployed. 

Unfortunately,  this  study  program  has  not  yet  been  implemented  by  the  CPO 
with  the  exception  of  Element  2,  which  deals  with  the  estimation  of  the  loca- 
tional  requirements  of  the  private  sector.    This  element  was  conducted  by  a  con- 
sultant and  the  findings  cast  considerable  doubt  about  the  feasibility  of  imple- 
menting the  activity  centers  concept  in  the  San  Diego  region.    Some  of  the  key 
findings  from  this  report  [31]  are  as  follows: 

1.  Commercial  and  industrial  activity  centers  in  the  San  Diego  region  have 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  in  the  future  to  develop  in  a  relatively 
decentralized  pattern.    The  region  has  few  agglomerations  that  have 
developed  to  density  levels  that  are  high  enough  or  which  contain  a 
sufficiently  rich  mix  of  complementary  uses  so  as  to  generate  the  type 
of  highly  magnetic  attraction  that  would  encourage  new  uses  to  cluster 
adjacent  to  and  within  existing  activity  centers. 

2.  The  land  use  and  transportation  systems  that  have  been  evolving  together 
in  the  region  are  not  and  will  not  be  transit  efficient.    The  nature  of 
these  systems  will  make  it  very  difficult  for  transit  to  be  comoetitive 
with  the  automobile. 
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3.  The  decentralized  land  use  pattern  that  has  been  encouraged  by  a  highly 
developed  freeway  system,  by  the  ready  availability  of  the  private  auto, 
and  by  relatively  large  amounts  of  vacant  land  cannot  be  changed  merely 
by  superimposing  a  rail  transit  system  on  the  region.    While  transpor- 
tation is  an  important  determinant  of  land  use  patterns,  it  is  not  the 
sole  one.    If  the  land  use  pattern  is  to  be  changed,  transportation 
changes  must  be  accompanied  by  zoning  and  capital  budgeting  policies 
that  facilitate  new  and  redeveloped  agglomerations  around  transit  sta- 
tions in  areas  where  there  is  a  strong  market  for  such  a  rich  mix  of  uses. 

4.  Zoning  and  the  many  other  land  use  powers  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  determinants  of  activity  center  development.    The  present 
relative  scarcity  of  large,  appropriately  located  and  zoned  sites  for 
the  development  of  new  agglomerations  along  with  the  relatively  weak 
magnetism  of  existing  activity  centers  will  tend  to  encourage  continu- 
ation of  freestanding  and  strip- type  development. 

These  rather  pessimistic  results  suggest  that  the  prospects  for  creating 
large  activity  centers  in  the  low  density  and  highly  decentralized  San  Diego 
region  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  full  scale  study  of  the  issue  that  was 
originally  contemplated  by  the  planners  at  the  CPO.    Thus,  no  major  activity 
center  element  is  currently  expected  to  emerge  from  the  regional  planning  process 
in  the  San  Diego  region.    Still,  the  study  design  is  an  excellent  one  and  should 
prove  helpful  to  planners  in  other  regions  who  expect  to  conduct  similar  studies 
in  their  own  areas. 

The  future  of  transit  in  the  San  Diego  region  is  presently  undecided  as 
a  light  rail  transit  proposal  was  recently  rejected  by  the  recently  created 
San  Diego  Regional  Transit  Development  Board.    As  this  issue  is  reworked, 
the  activity  center  question  is  bound  to  emerge  once  again  and  may  become 
an  important  element  in  the  transit  development  strategy  that  is  evolved 
by  this  new  agency. 

The  other  study  of  interest  in  the  San  Diego  region  is  the  Center  City 
element  of  the  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  San  Diego.    This  element  addresses 
the  role  of  transit  in  attracting  substantial  quantities  of  new  development 
to  downtown  San  Diego.    This  work  has  been  done  by  the  Planning  Department 
of  the  City  of  San  Diego  and  represents  a  rather  detailed  look  at  how 
transit  could  be  used  to  shape  and  encourage  the  growth  of  this  rather  under- 
developed part  of  the  region. 
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An  urban  design  concept  was  developed  for  the  Center  City  and  then  a  trans- 
portation system  was  designed  that  would  both  enhance  and  make  the  urban  design 
concept  viable  [32].    The  transportation  system  was  designed  to  link  the  major 
activity  nodes  within  the  Center  City  area  and  was  conceived  as  a  small  scale 
collector-distributor  system.    It  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  following 
objecti ves: 

1.  Provide  easy  access  to  all  areas  of  Center  City  from  peripheral  park- 
ing facilities. 

2.  Provide  easy  access  to  all  areas  of  Center  City  not  served  by  regional 
transit. 

3.  Provide  for  mobility  within  Center  City  for  residents,  shoppers  and 
businessmen  requiring  movement  about  Center  City  to  conduct  their 
business, 

4.  Reinforce  and  enhance  the  feasibil ity  of  achieving  the  urban  design 
concept  developed  for  Center  City. 

5.  Allow  flexibility  for  street  closures  so  as  to  maximize  development 
potential  through  consolidation  of  land  parcels. 

The  plan  that  was  developed  was  conceptual  only  and  was  not  specific  as  to 
technology  or  guideway  and  station  locations.    The  illustrations  developed  are 
similar  in  nature  to  the  Downtown  People-Mover  concepts  that  have  been  developed 
recently  in  a  number  of  cities  around  the  country.    It  is  likely  that  further  work 
on  this  activity  center  concept  will  have  to  await  the  results  of  the  transit 
study  now  being  conducted  at  the  regional  level  by  the  San  Diego  Regional  Transit 
Development  Board. 

In  summary,  the  activity  centers  study  design  developed  by  the  CPO  was 
excellent  but  an  initial  feasibility  study  produced  such  negative  results  that 
the  full  study  has  not  been  carried  out.    This  study  design  is  remarkably  similar 
to  those  actually  implemented  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver  and  goes  beyond  these  two 
studies  in  terms  of  its  inclusion  of  a  methodology  for  forecasting  the  most  likely 
impacts  of  alternative  patterns  of  activity  centers  and  evaluating,  in  a  compara- 
tive framework,  their  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.    This  was  to  be  done 
using  the  extensive  computerized  modeling  system  that  has  been  developed  by  the 
CPO.    The  one  part  of  the  study  that  was  done  did  not  examine  how  a  shortage  of 
gasoline  might  impact  the  land  development  pattern  in  this  very  auto-oriented 
region.    Should  such  a  shortage  develop,  San  Diego  would  be  one  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable areas  in  the  country  because  of  its  high  level  of  dependence  on  the 
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automobile.    Unless  something  of  this  nature  occurs,  the  prospects  for  the 
development  of  several  large  regional  centers  in  the  region  are  not  bright.  A 
more  likely  pattern  is  a  large  number  of  small  centers,  only  one  of  which  (the 
San  Diego  CBD)  has  any  prospects  of  attaining  a  size  that  would  enable  it  to  be 
called  a  major  diversified  center. 

(2)    Seattle,  Washington.    The  polycentric  city  concept  has  been  a  part  of 
the  regional  planning  scene  in  the  Seattle  region  since  the  early  1960's,  when 
the  Puget  Sound  Regional  Transportation  Study  was  being  conducted.    In  this  study, 
two  major  land  use  alternatives  were  developed,  called  Plan  A  and  Plan  B.    Plan  A 
represented  a  continuation  of  the  dominance  of  the  central  cities  of  the  region 
(Seattle,  Tacoma,  Bremerton  and  Everett)  while  Plan  B  called  for  the  creation  of 
several  other  large  outlying  centers.    Plan  B  was  preferred  by  the  planners  in 
the  region  who  saw  it  as  being  consistent  with  market  trends  and  the  desire  of 
the  residents  of  the  region  for  preserving  large  amounts  of  open  land  within  the 
urbanized  parts  of  the  region.    However,  Plan  B  was  demolished  by  the  Mayor  of 
Seattle  and  others  as  being  too  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  downtown  develop- 
ment interests  to  encourage  the  further  growth  and  density  of  Seattle's  downtown. 
As  a  result,  the  Regional  Transportation  Plan  was  designed  to  serve  a  land  use 
plan  that  included  large  amounts  of  employment  growth  in  the  Seattle  downtown 
and  other  portions  of  the  City  of  Seattle  while  large  population  increases  were 
assumed  to  occur  only  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  region. 

The  figures  used  to  represent  this  land  use  plan  produced  very  large  increases 
in  commuter  volumes  on  all  segments  of  the  transportation  system  and  resulted  in 
the  "need"  for  several  new  freeways  and  other  major  highway  facilities.    The  same 
land  use  plan  was  also  used  in  two  transit  planning  studies  that  led  to  two  votes 
on  a  rail  rapid  transit  system  that  was  designed  primarily  to  serve  Seattle's 
downtown.    The  rail    transit  plan  was  voted  down  twice  (once  in  1968  and  once  in 
1970)  and  the  issue  of  continued  rapid  growth  in  Seattle's  downtown  was  prominent 
in  both  elections. 

The  early  work  of  the  Puget  Sound  Regional  Transportation  Study  was  formal- 
ized and  extended  by  the  Puget  Sound  Governmental  Conference,  which  produced  an 
Interim  Regional  Development  Plan  (IRDP)  that  was  adopted  in  1971.    This  plan  was 
based  on  an  aggregation  of  local  plans  that  were  modified  to  fit  some  overall 
regional  growth  estimates.    The  IRDP  and  the  regional  forecasts  used  to  support 
it  continued  to  call  for  large  quantities  of  employment  growth  in  the  City  of 
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Seattle  and  large  population  increases  in  other  parts  of  the  region.  This 
produced  particularly  large  increases  in  1990  commuter  volumes  across  Lake 
Washington  as  the  residents  in  the  outer  city  travelled  into  the  City  of 
Seattle  for  work.  These  land  use  forecasts  were  used  as  the  primary  justi- 
fication for  a  proposed  new  floating  bridge  across  Lake  Washington  that  is 
now  estimated  to  cost  more  than  800  million  dollars  for  a  little  more  than 
6  miles  of  facility  (i.e.,  about  133  million  per  mile). 

The  IRDP  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  criticism  since  its  adoption. 
Critics  particularly  noted  that  the  urban  land  market  was  producing  a  land 
use  pattern  that  was  much  more  similar  to  the  Plan  B  concept  than  the  Plan  A 
concept  which  was  very  similar  in  concept  to  the  adopted  IRDP.    Yet,  the  IRDP 
was  retained  for  six  years  and  has  only  recently  been  replaced  with  a  new 
document,  entitled  Goals  and  Policies  for  Regional  Development,  adopted  in 
February,  1977  by  the  Puget  Sound  Council  of  Governments.    This  document  is 
intended  to  be  a  formal  expression  of  regional  concerns,  problems,  goals,  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  resolving  issues  to  be  considered  in  the  development  of 
more  detailed  subregional  policies,  standards,  criteria  and  implementation 
measures  which,  taken  together,  will  constitute  a  new  Regional  Development  Plan. 

Policies  regarding  activity  centers  are  included  in  this  document  and  are 
as  follows  [33]: 
Goal 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  concentrate  regional  service,  shopping, 
employment,  governmental,  recreational  and  cultural  activities  in  existing 
centers  where  necessary  investments  in  transportation  and  public  services  have 
already  been  made. 
Pol icies 

1.  Promote  revitalization  of  the  older  and  declining  urban  parts  of  the 
region. 

2.  New  economic  activities  should  be  encouraged  as  a  first  order  of  preference 
to  locate  in  existing  centers,  and  as  a  second  order  of  preference  to  group 
into  new  centers,  rather  than  locate  in  dispersed,  stripped  or  isolated 
areas. 

3.  New  centers  for  economic  activity  should  occur  where  it  can  be  shown  that: 
a.     The  locational  requirements  associated  with  a  particular  activity 

limit  its  location  within  existing  centers. 
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b.  Major  transportation,  energy  and  environmental  benefits,  including 
a  reduction  in  commuting  time,  can  be  derived  from  a  new  center 
located  outside  existing  centers. 

c.  It  will  be  located  near  residential  areas  which  will  include  housing 
opportunities  for  persons  expected  to  be  employed  in  the  new  center. 

d.  It  will  generate  revenue  adequate  to  pay  for  public  costs,  both  di- 
rect and  indirect,  associated  with  the  new  center. 

4.     Locally  oriented  shopping  and  service  activities  should  be  located  as 
determined  by  local  plans. 

Together,  these  policies  constitute  an  effort  to  stem  the  decline  of  the 
central  city  and  reduce  the  high  public  costs  of  scattered  development  by 
channelling  jobs  and  other  activities  into  existing  centers  which  have  under- 
utilized facilities  and  services.    Another  sectionof  this  document  deals  with 
transportation  policies  but  none  of  the  16  policies  included  address  specifically 
the  issue  of  using  transportation  investments  to  encourage  the  growth  of  activity 
centers.    The  definition  of  activity  centers  that  is  used  mentions  this  relation- 
ship only  minimally; 

Activity  Centers:    Focal  points  of  urban  activity  which  include  a  con- 
centration of  jobs,  shopping,  offices,  business,  recreation,  and  ser- 
vice functions  usually  with  a  highly  developed  transportation  network 
serving  and  connecting  one  or  more  centers. 

The  document  also  contains  a  section  on  the  procedures  for  its  application, 
interpretation,  evaluation  and  amendment.    Implementation  of  the  activity  cen- 
ters policy  is  not  given  any  special  attention  in  this  part  of  the  document.. 

During  the  time  when  the  IRDP  has  been  in  effect,  two  regional  shopping 
centers  have  been  built  and  three  others  proposed  in  the  region.    The  locations 
of  the  existing  and  proposed  regional  centers  is  shown  in  Figure  3.22.  The 
three  proposed  centers  have  generated  considerable  controversy  and  one  (Bothell) 
has  apparently  been  defeated  for  the  time  being.    Neither  the  IRDP  nor  the  more 
recent  Goals  and  Policies  for  Regional  Development  included  a  map  showing  the 
desired  locations  for  major  activity  centers  in  the  region  and  so  the  developers 
have  encountered  great  difficulty  and  delay  in  trying  to  get  their  projects  ap- 
proved and  built  on  locations  of  their  own  choosing.    The  Puget  Sound  Council 
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Figure  3.22     Existing  and  Proposed  Major  Activity  Centers 
in  the  Central  Puget  Sound  Region,  1977 


of  Governments  has  undertaken  one  inventory  study  of  location  of  retail  and 
office  space  so  the  trends  in  the  spatial  distribution  of  these  two  key  com- 
ponents of  an  activity  center's  policy  are  not  currently  known.    Rail  transit 
planning  in  the  region  has  been  focussed  almost  entirely  on  moving  people  to 
and  from  the  Seattle  CBD  during  peak  periods  and  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  concept  of  using  transit  investments  to  encourage  the  growth  of  centers 
other  than  downtown  Seattle.    However,  in  1972,  a  very  innovative  transit  plan 
was  developed  that  called  for  a  bus  rapid  transit  service  that  would  connect 
several  activity  centers  in  the  region  with  a  high-speed  freeway  flyer  service. 
The  concept  was  one  of  developing  an  areawide  transit  service  that  would  enable 
people  to  use  bus  rapid  transit  for  a  wide  variety  of  trips.    Normally,  one 
would  use  a  feeder  service  to  the  nearest  activity  center,  then  transfer  to  a 
freeway  flyer  bus  going  to  another  activity  center  and,  perhaps,  transfer  again 
to  another  feeder  service  to  get  to  a  destination  in  that  local  service  area. 
This  two-transfer  concept  of  providing  service  for  a  wide  variety  of  trip  pur- 
poses was  viewed  as  making  the  bus  much  more  competitive  with  the  automobile. 
The  plan  also  called  for  the  development  of  25  park-ride  lots  and  several  free- 
way flyer  stops  to  supplement  the  basic  service  concept  and  make  it  even  more 
useful . 

As  of  1978,  few  elements  of  this  plan  have  been  implemented  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  transit  system  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was  in  1972  when  the  plan 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  people  and  implementation  was  initiated.    A  few 
park- ride  lots  have  been  built,  some  new  express  service  added  to  downtown 
Seattle  (some  with  intermediate  stops)  and  one  freeway  flyer  stop  has  been 
constructed.    However,  the  major  preoccupation  of  the  transit  agency  is  still 
the  provision  of  service  to  downtown  Seattle  and  little  progress  toward  the 
center-oriented  collector-distributor  and  connector  services  that  were  in  the 
plan  approved  by  the  voters  in  1972  is  expected  in  the  next  few  years. 

At  present,  there  are  three  existing  downtowns,  one  emerging  downtown, 
two  existing  and  two  proposed  regional  shopping  center  complexes  that  have 
some  potential  for  retaining  or  acquiring  a  scale  and  mix  of  activities 
sufficient  to  be  designated  as  a  second-level  major  diversified  center  in  the 
Central  Puget  Sound  region.    The  three  downtowns  are  Tacoma,  Everett  and 
Bremerton,  all  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  decline. 
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The  emerging  downtown  is  located  in  Bellevue,  an  affluent  community  located 
about  8  miles  east  and  across  Lake  Washington  from  Seattle.    The  Bellevue  Down- 
town Development  Board  has  recently  completed  a  framework  plan  for  this  area 
that  they  hope  will  assist  it  to  grow  and  become  more  dense.    To  the  south  of 
Seattle,  a  regional  shopping  center  called  Southcenter  is  attracting  numerous 
other  activities  to  its  vicinity  and  this  area  is  beginning  to  exhibit  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  major  diversified  center.    The  same  thing  is  happening 
around  the  Northgate  Shopping  Center  located  about  seven  miles  north  of  downtown 
Seattle.    The  Northgate  Shopping  Center  was  constructed  in  1953  (the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation)  and  has  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  complementary 
development  to  its  vicinity  over  the  past  24  years.    Today,  it  has  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  major  diversified  center  but  lacks  some  of  the  benefits 
that  could  have  been  obtained  with  good  planning  for  the  area.    Traffic  congestion 
and  air  pollution  are  both  major  problems  in  the  Northgate  area  today  (see 
Figure  3.23).    The  Southcenter  mall  (see  Figure  3.22)  is  rapidly  developing 
similar  problems  (see  Figure  3.24).    A  third  large  development,  Alderwood  Mall 
(see  Figure  3.22)  is  now  under  construction  on  a  large  vacant  site,  much  of 
which  will  not  be  used  in  the  initial  development  of  the  center  and  its  parking 
areas. 

A  proposed  regional  shopping  center,  called  Evergreen  East  (see  Figure  3.22) 
would  include  both  retail  and  office  buildings  on  a  large  site  near  the  center 
of  an  area  that  is  expected  to  contain  some  250,000  people  by  1990.    This  proposal 
is  very  controversial  and  has  been  challenged  in  the  courts  by  both  public 
agencies  and  private  citizens.    If  it  goes  ahead  as  currently  planned,  it  could 
become  the  core  of  a  major  diversified  center  serving  a  large  and  affluent 
population  in  the  1980s. 

Together  these  eight  locations  constitute  a  set  of  existing  and  emergent 
major  diversified  centers  that  are  well-located  and  could  serve  as  the  basic 
structure  for  a  polycentric  urban  form  in  the  Central  Puget  Sound  region. 
The  one  big  question  that  has  yet  to  be  answered  is:    Will  public  policy  be 
developed  and  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  these  eight  centers  (and 
perhaps  a  few  others)  to  grow  and  become  more  dense  or  will  no    incentives  and 
disincentives  be  provided  to  shape  the  market  in  this  direction? 

During  1978,  the  polycentric  concept  has  been  examined  more  intensively 
in  King  County,  the  most  populous  of  the  four  counties  which  make  up  the 
Central  Puget  Sound  Region.    The  King  County  Subregional  Council,  through  its 
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Figure  3.23.     View  of  Northgate  Shopping  Center  and  Vicinity,  Looking  South,  1977 
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Figure  3.24     View  of  the  Southcenter  Shopping  Mall,  Surrounding  Office  and 
Distribution  Facilities,  Seattle  Region,  1976,  Looking  South 
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Growth  and  Development  Committee, has  developed  a  set  of  Activity  Center  poli- 
cies which  have  been  discussed  extensively  and  which  are  slated  to  become  an 
element  of  the  Subregional  Plan  for  King  County.    This  plan  is  expected  to  be 
adopted  in  late  1978  and  will  be  one  of  four  county  plans  that  together  will 
provide  guidance  for  the  further  urbanization  of  the  Central  Puget  Sound  Region. 

While  still  in  process,  the  King  County  effort. has  developed  some  inter- 
esting materials  that  are  worth  examining.    The  definition  of  an  activity  cen- 
ter that  has  been  developed  is  quite  similar  to  the  one  developed  initially 
in  the  Twin  Cities  and  is  as  follows: 


"Activity  centers  are  focal  points  of  urban  activity  which  include 
a  concentration  of  jobs,  shopping,  offices,  business,  recreation, 
and  service  functions,  usually  with  a  highly  developed  transporta- 
tion network  serving  and  connecting  one  or  more  centers."  [  34  ] 


Following  this  definition,  a  statement  of  purposes  and  objectives  was  develop- 
ed that  offers  some  additional  detail: 


Purposes  and  Objectives 

The  activity  centers  element  of  the  King  Subregional  Plan  is  a 
cornerstone  of  its  proposed  growth  management  strategy.    It  is  a 
counterpart  to  the  plan's  restraints  on  sprawling  development.  The 
activity  center  strategy  offers  positive  incentives  to  attract  and 
maintain  urban  growth  in  selected  locations. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  activity  center  element  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  To  conserve  land  and  neighborhood  cohesion  by  providing 
a  strong  alternative  to  commercial  decentralization. 

2.  To  encourage  recycling  and  enhancement  of  existing  urban 
and  suburban  centers,  rather  than  letting  them  become 
obsolete. 

3.  To  strive  for  a  balance  between  the  location  of  jobs, 
shopping  concentrations  and  residents,  in  order  to 
relieve  pressure  on  transportation  facilities. 

4.  To  cluster  compatible  urban  activities  at  densities  high 
enough  to  justify  capital  investments  in  pedestrian  amen- 
ities and  good  transit  service. 

5.  To  conserve  energy  by  consolidating  destinations,  reduc- 
ing vehicular  trips  between  related  activities. 
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These  five  objectives  are  consistent  with  those  normally  used  in  regional 
development  plans  and  cover  no  new  ground.    The  King  County  Subregional  Coun- 
cil (KCSRC)  next  showed  how  these  five  objectives  relate  to  the  problems  in 
the  way  urban  activities  are  being  distributed.    These  relationships  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  3.17  and  they  describe  situations  that  are  also  common  in  other 
cities  of  comparable  age  and  size  (e,g.,  Denver  and  the  Twin  Cities).  This 
analysis  is  followed  by  six  policy  statements,  each  of  which  are  followed  by 
some  policy  implementation  guidelines.    These  items  are  as  follows: 


Activity  Center  Policies 

Policy  #1     A  map  designating  activity  centers  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Subregional  Council  and  its  member  governments 

Policy  Implementation  Guidelines 

A   map    of   Subregional  Activity  Centers    indicates  the  general  loca- 
tions of  the  several  types  of  activity  centers.    The  hierarchy  is 
described  as  follows: 

Primary  Metropolitan  Centers      the  largest,  most  accessible  of 
the  centers,  ^ 

Secondary  Metropolitan  Centers  --  highly  accessible  centers  of 
employment  and  commerce  serving  a  trade  area  of  150,000  people 
or  more;  total  non-manufacturing  employment  of  20,000  people 
or  more,  at  a  density  of  60  employees  per  acre  or  more. 

Urban  Districts  --  e.g.,  Seattle's  Broadway  and  University  Dis- 
tricts, serving  a  mixture  of  specialized  regional  functions 
drawing  people  from  the  whole  region,  and  general  convenience 
or  entertainment  functions  of  population  living  in  high-density 
dwellings  adjacent  to  the  centers.    Intra-city  and  regional 
transportation  access  by  public  transit  should  be  very  strong, 
to  preserve  pedestrian  linkages  and  take  advantage  of  transit 
user  concentrations. 

Suburban  City  Centers  --  the  business  districts  of  suburban 
cities  which  provide  a  localized  market  and  commercial  area 
with  additional  employment. 

Rural  Town  Centers  --  self-sufficient  trade  and  service  centers 
for  rural  residents,  the  size  will  vary  with  location  and  trade 
area. 

Special  Purpose  Centers  --  e.g.,  Sea-Tac  Airport  and  vicinity, 
attractions  of  high  volumes  of  traffic  for  special  purposes, 
not  pedestrian  oriented. 
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TABLE  3.17 

Activity  Center  Objectives  in  Relation  to  Problems 


with  Current  Trends 


nkwI^Le^"^^''  Problems  with  Current  Trends 

Object!  ves 


"...providing  a  strong 
alternative  to  commer- 
cial decentralization.' 


'...enhancement  of  ex- 
isting urban  and  sub- 
urban centers. . . " 


'. .  .a  balance  between 

the  location  of  jobs, 

shopping  and  resi- 
dents. . . " 


Dispersion  of  Retail  and  Office  Activities: 
jobs  and  shopping  locations  are  dispersing  in 
King  County.    Regardless  of  public  policy  ad- 
vocating "urban  centered"  development,  local 
government  zoning  ordinances  and  an  automobile- 
dominated  transportation  system  have  fostered 
outlying  shopping  centers  and  low-density  of- 
fice development.    Adjacent  neighborhoods  have 
been  threatened  by  commercial  developments  and 
arterial  street  efficiency  suffers  from  the 
multiple  accesses  to  dispersed  businesses. 

Vitality  of  Suburban  City  Centers  Threatened: 
elaborate  plans  to  revitalize  suburban  central 
business  districts  are  operating  at  a  disadvan- 
tage.   The  excess  of  commercial  zoning  over 
land  actually  needed  for  that  purpose  and  the 
profits  that  can  be  reaped  from  a  commercial 
rezone  divert  private  capital  away  from  re- 
furbishing existing  city  centers,  especially 
in  the  older  suburban  cities.    Large  outlying 
sites  in  single  ownerships,  easily  accessible 
by  automobile,  are  more  attractive  than  the 
typical  obsolescent  suburban  downtown.  Traf- 
fic congestion  in  the  older  centers,  largely 
unalleviated  by  transit,  renders  them  progres- 
sively less  functional. 

Growing  Distances  Between  Residence  and  Job 
Locations:    PSCOG's  "208"  allocation  of  popula- 
tion and  employment  indicated  that  almost  half 
of  the  134,000  new  jobs  expected  in  King  County 
by  1990  would  locate  in  various  parts  of  Seattle, 
while  only  about  16%  of  the  239,000  population 
growth  would  occur  there.    Substantial  commut- 
ing pressures  in  addition  to  existing  ones  are 
implied  by  these  figures.    The  remaining  74,000 
or  so  jobs  locating  elsewhere  in  King  County 
would  probably  be  too  dispersed  to  offer  many 
people  a  chance  to  minimize  distance  between 
home  and  job,  or  to  have  good  transit  connec- 
tions between  them. 


(continued) 
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Table  3.17  (continued) 


Activity  Center  Problems  with  Current  Trends 

Objectives 


'...urban  activities  at 
densities  high  enough 
to  justify  capital  in- 
vestments in  pedestrian 
amenities  and  good 
transit  service. , . " 

'...conserve  energy  by 
consolidating  destina- 
tions.,." 


Existing  Suburban  Centers  Not  Dense  Enough: 
newer  suburban  cities  are  spread  out  to  all ow 
free  automobile  access  and  parking  to  individual 
offices  and  businesses.    Outlying  shopping  cen- 
ters are  located  and  sized  chiefly  for  conven- 
ience of  people  in  automobiles. 

Dispersal  of  Destinations:    outside  the  Seattle 
CBD  and  a  few  unique  concentrations  of  activity 
such  as  the  University  District,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  separate  retail  and  office  locations, 
and  to  separate  both  of  these  from  residential 
uses,  thus  increasing  fuel  consumption. 


Source  [34] 
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The  map  indicates  designations  of  what  centers  are  expected 
to  be  in  place  by  approximately  the  year  1990. 

When  adopted,  these  designated  centers  shall  become  the  foci  of 
major  retail,  office  and  selected  other  urban  activities. 

Clustering  of  complementary  activities  shall  be  encouraged  in  and 
around  identified  activity  centers  in  preference  to  scattered  or 
stripped  locations  (local  convenience  activities,  however,  should 
be  in  close  proximity  to  neighborhoods). 

Policy  #2     Existing  urban  and  suburban  centers  shall  become  the 

basis  for  activity  center  location  before  the  year  2000. 

Policy  Implementation  Guidelines 

The  existing  centers  designated  on  the  map  are  believed  to 
have  enough  existing  capacity  and/or  redevelopment  potential  to 
accommodate  major  concentrations  of  retail,  non-manufacturing 
employment  and  other  high-intensity  uses  expected  by  the  year 
2000.    No  major  new  centers  will  be  needed  before  then. 

Rehabilitation  or  redevelopment  projects  in  designated  centers 
shall  be  given  the  highest  priority  for  public  Investments  that 
stimulate  retail  and  office  development. 

The  public  sector,  through  land  use  regulation  or  capital  invest- 
ment, should  discourage  duplication  or  dispersion  of  activities 
(retail,  cultural,  institutional)  that  will  damage  a  designated 
center's  competitive  position  within  Its  service  area. 

Policy  #3     Activity  centers  shall  be  located  and  developed  In  a 

manner  that  encourages  a  wide  variety  of  housing  choices 
highly  accessible  to  the  centers. 

Policy  Implementation  Guidelines 

This  policy  may  be  Implemented  In  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  on 
type  of  center,  existing  development  In  and  near  the  center,  com- 
munity attitudes,  etc.    The  central  idea  is  to  promote  opportun- 
ities for  closer  ties  between  residential  locations  and  employment/ 
shopping  locations. 

Housing  and  job  location  choices  should  be  diversified  In  King 
County,  through  deliberate  public  encouragement  of  decentralized 
employment  locations  that  are  large  and  concentrated  enough  to 
warrant  good  transit  service  to  and  from  diverse  kinds  of  housing 
areas. 
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Local  option  ^Kall  guide  housing  denatttes  adjacent  to  desig»^ 
nated  activity  centers. 

Policy  #4  Circulation  systems  investments  relating  to  activity 
centers  shall  give  priority  to  pedestrian  and  public 
transit  access. 

Policy  Implementation  Guidelines 

Public  investment  in  transportation  facilities  and  services  pro- 
viding safe  and  convenient  movement  to,  within  and  between  exist- 
ing activity  centers  should  be  given  a  higher  priority  than  ex- 
pansion of  entirely  new  transportation  facilities  into  outlying 
areas. 

Local  jurisdictions  will  control  peripheral  development  of  uses 
that  detract  from  integrity  or  ease  of  access  to  a  designated 
center. 

Policy  #5     Centers  shall  be  planned  and  designed  to  consolidate 
transit  destinations  and  promote  pedestrian/local 
transit  connections  within  them. 

Policy  Implementation  Guidelines 

Interpretation  of  this  policy  will  vary  according  to  type 

of  center.      High-rise  buildings  interspersed  with  low- 
intensity  uses  may  in  some  cases  work  as  well  as  a 

large  number  of  medium-intensity  uses. 

Communities  receiving  public  investments  to  encourage  activity 
center  development  will  adopt  plans  and  land  use  regulations 
that  foster  sufficient  mixtures,  quantities  and  concentrations 
of  activity  to  justify  the  public  investments. 

Whenever  feasible,  employment  concentrations  in  activity  cen- 
ters should  be  convenient  to  other  urban  services,  to  reduce 
the  daily  travel  requirements  for: 

a.  employees  to  shopping  and  services; 

b.  accessibility  to  business— supporting  services. 

A  community's  highest  residential  densities  should  be  located 
in  and/or  near  an  activity  center,  connected  to  it  by  suitable 
pedestrian  or  transit  routes. 

Policy  #6     Local  governments  shall  provide  incentives  to  private 
investment  in  activity  center  development,  to  relate 
to  public  investment  programs. 

Policy  Implementation  Guidelines 

Public  measures  to  facilitate  land  assembly  will  be  devised  within 
designated  activity  centers. 
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Development  permit  processes  will  be  simplified  and  expedited 
within  designated  activity  centers. 


The  final  section  of  this  proposed  RDP  section  on  activity  centers  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  designating  secondary  centers  and  making  the  concept  opera 
tional.    The  following  sequence  of  activities  has  been  proposed: 


Proposed  Sequence  for  Designating  and  Implementing  Secondary  Centers 

The  steps  required  to  make  the  concept  operational  could  be  as 
follows : 

By  June- 1978 

1 .  Define  purposes. 

2.  Adopt  and  "test"  criteria  for  location  and  development  of 
secondary  centers. 

3.  Adopt  activity  center  concept  and  general  policies  as  part 
of  subregional  plan. 

4.  Outline  transit  and  other  supportive  impact  studies  needed. 

5.  Begin  more  rigorous  data  collection  to  describe  character- 
istics of  potential  centers. 

After  June  1978 

1.  Utilize  new  population  and  employment  forecast  data  generated 
in  subregional  plan  formulation. 

2.  Rigorously  analyze  demand  for  possible  center  locations-- 
interview  potential  users  of  centers  (both  private  and 
public  sectors)  and  determine  center  characteristics  most 
attractive  and/or  acceptable  to  them. 

3.  Careful  analysis  of  potential  center  locations  to  estimate 
comparative  feasibility.    Work  with  cooperating  jurisdictions 
if  possible.      Harrow  down  the  list  of  "candidates." 


4.      "Test"  alternative  patterns  of  secondary  center  designations 
(with  and  without  computer  modeling  assistance).    How  do  al- 
ternative allocations  of  employment  and  commerce  affect 
transit  operation,  public  infrastructure  costs,  intraregional 
transportation  requirements?    How  much  public  and  private 
investment  is  required?    What  are  general  effects  on  natural 
environment?    On  community  values? 
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5.  Based  on  these  tests,  narrow  the  list  of  candidates  down 
further,  but  maintain  a  contingency  list  in  case  some 
candidates  fail  to  come  through, 

6.  Begin  negotiation  with  jurisdictions  that  would  sponsor 
center  development.    Ascertain  community  acceptance,  and 
local  government's  willingness  to  assure  necessary  basic 
conditions  to  justify  the  regional  incentives  offered. 

7.  Provide  public  incentives  to  designated  centers 

—  funding  priority  to  provide  the  necessary  access 
and  other  conditions 

—  regulatory  provisions,  to  foster  compact  develop- 
ment of  compatible  land  uses  within  the  center, 
and  restrict  excessive  competitive  zoning  else- 
where in  the  jurisdiction. 

8.  Monitoring  and  assistance  in  site  design  and  development. 

The  materials  developed  by  the  KCSRC  to  date  (June  1978)  represent  a  good 
effort  to  make  the  polycentric  concept  operational  and  if  these  materials  are 
adopted  without  major  change.  King  County  will  have  taken  a  major  step  in  this 
direction.    In  this  case,  the  elected  officials  are  being  asked  to  adopt  a  set 
of  policies  before  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  applicability  of  the  concept 
to  their  area  has  been  accomplished.    This  approach  is  very  different  from  all 
the  other  areas  that  have  looked  at  the  concept  somewhat  seriously  (i.e., 
Baltimore,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  San  Diego,  Toronto  and  Vancouver)  in  that 
fairly  detailed  studies  of  the  supply  and  demand  sides  of  the  issue  were  con- 
ducted prior  „to  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  policies.    If  the  proposed 
policies  are  adopted,  the  staff  would  probably  conduct  these  studies  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  unique  aspect  of  the  KCSRP  work  to  date  is  its  use  of  a  five-level 
hierarchy  of  centers  and  the  identification  of  the  location  of  each  of  the 
centers  on  a  map.    The  mapping  of  the  centers  has  been  a  somewhat  controversial 
issue  but  is  seen  by  some  as  essential  to  the  communication  of  the  meaning  of 
the  concept  to  the  readers  of  the  plan.    Overall,  if  the  plan  is  adopted  in 
its  present  form,  it  will  be  the  most  specific  in  the  nation.    Its  durability 
will  depend  on  the  results  obtained  from  more  detailed  analyses  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  many  assumptions  that  were  made  in  this  process  of  formulating  the 
activity  center  policies. 
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A  large-scale  transit  study  designed  to  define  the  post-1980  transit  needs 
of  the  region  began  in  the  Fall  of  1977.    It  contains  two  elements  that  will 
focus  on  assessing  the  transit  needs  in  two  centers  (downtown  Seattle  and  down- 
town Bellevue).    No  examination  of  the  way  transit  could  serve  the  other  cen- 
ters is  presently  planned,  so  far  as  is  known. 

The  Seattle  region  is  now  in  an  excellent  position  to  develop  a  polycen- 
tric  urban  form  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.    Transit  investments  could  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  any  action  program  that  was  designed  to  concentrate  additional 
growth  and  density  in  these  eight  locations.    The  land  use  planning  activities 
of  the  four  counties  included  in  the  region  and  the  local  governments  which 
presently  include  these  centers  will  largely  determine  how  much  emphasis  is  to 
be  given  to  achieving  such  an  objective. 

(3)    Houston,  Texas.    Houston  has  been  called  a  "city  of  centers"  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  closest  thing  to  a  polycentric  city,  in  being,  in 
the  United    States  today.    It  is  also  the  only  city  in  the  United  States  where 
the  transit  needs  of  a  wide  variety  of  non-CBD  activity  centers  has  been  inten- 
sively studied.    The  Rice  Center  for  Community  Design  and  Research  has  conducted 
both  studies  and  they  will  be  briefly  described  in  this  section.    First,  a  few 
general  comments  are  needed  in  order  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  overall 
situation  in  Houston. 

Houston  has  been  growing  at  a  very  rapid  pace  since  1900,  doubling  its 
population  every  20  years  since  that  time.    It  has  achieved  the  status  of  a 
leading  international  business  center  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  energy 
capital  of  the  world.    In  1973,  there  were  only  five  foreign  banks  with  repre- 
sentatives in  Houston.    In  1977  there  were  34.    It  has  attracted  large  foreign 
real  estate    and  manufacturing  investments  and  the  Port  of  Houston  is  now  second 
only  to  the  Port  of  New  York  in  dollar  volume  of  foreign  trade  handled.  The 
Texas  Medical  Center  and  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  are  also  important 
contributors  to  the  economy  of  the  city.    Twenty-four  of  the  25  largest  oil 
companies  are  either  headquartered  in  Houston  or  have  a  major  division  located 
there.    Houstonians  are  very  interested  in  growth  and  their  city  has  experienced 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  past  two  decades.    It  is  also  an  unzoned  city  and 
there  is  little  formal  planning  by  the  public  sector  of  the  type  that  one  finds 
in  most  American  cities  of  this  size.    Houston's  urban  form  is  an  expression  of 
the  actions  of  a  large  number  of  developers  working  in  a  relatively  free  market 
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situation.    To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  one  can  argue  that  Houston's  poly- 
centric  urban  form  was  produced  by  the  market  with  little  or  no  iielp  from  any 
planning  agency. 

Trends  in  the  distribution  of  office  space  in  Houston  give  some  notion  of 
how  this  market  is  working  [35].    In  1970,  Houston  had  a  total  of  21.6  million 
square  feet  of  net  usable  office  space.    By  1977,  the  downtown  area  alone  had 
almost  21.8  million  square  feet  completed,  2  million  more  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion and  5  million  more  in  various  stages  of  planning  or  construction.  Outside 
the  downtown,  the  development  of  office  space  has  been  even  faster.    In  1977, 
27.7  million  square  feet  of  office  space  was  available  in  non-CBD  areas  and 
another  6.3  million  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1978.    Since  1970,  the  sub- 
urban share  of  the  region's  office  space  has  increased  from  41  to  56  percent. 
The  suburban  office  space  is  highly  concentrated  in  the  West  Loop-Greenway 
area,  located  about  six  miles  west  of  the  downtown.    Approximately  56  percent 
of  the  region's  office  space  is  located  in  this  general  area.    Class  A  office 
space  in  downtown  will  probably  rent  for  $10-13  per  square  foot  in  the  late 
1970's  while  similar  space  in  the  suburbs  will  rent  from  $8-9.50  per 
square  foot.    Figure  3.25  shows  the  West  Loop-Greenway  area  in  the  foreground 
and  the  downtown  area  in  the  background.    The  West  Loop-Greenway  area  is  also 
the  location  of  the  Galleria  Shopping  Mall  and  numerous    other  retail  activities. 

The  most  comprehensive  examination  of  the  possibilities  for  the  future 
urban  form  of  Houston  was  published  in  March  1978  by  the  Rice  Center  for 
Community  Design  and  Research.  Entitled  Growth  Options  for  Houston  [37],  it  was 
designed  to  investigate  five  alternative  futures  for  Houston's  urban  form.  The 
five  alternatives  examined  were  as  follows: 

1.  Trends .    Continuation  of  existing  conditions  and  present  city  policies 
into  the  future. 

2.  Energy  Crisis.    A  severe  shortage  of  fossil  fuels  was  simulated  by  the 
computer  model  through  the  increase  in  the  importance  of  accessibility. 

3.  Inner  City  Growth.    City  policies  were  selected  which  would  encourage 
population  and  employment  growth  in  the  inner  city. 

4.  Multiple  Activity  Centers.    Eight  areas  in  Houston's  suburban  fringe 
were  selected  for  future  development  of  satellite    cities.  Policy 
sets  were  developed  which  would  encourage  population  and  employment 
growth  in  these  centers. 

5.  Corridors  Development.    Six  major  transportation  corridors  were  selected 
for  the  future  development  of  high  concentrations  of  population  and 
employment  growth. 
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Figure  3.25.    Aerial  View  of  Houston,  Looking  East,  1978  -^^2 


The  study  began  by  estimating  that  only  about  30  percent  of  the  growth  that 
is  expected  to  occur  out  to  the  year  2000  was  amenable  to  "shaping"  or  control 
and  that  this  amount  was  only  15  percent  of  the  total  urban  region  in  the  year 
2000.    A  growth  allocation  model  was  developed  to  produce  forecasts  of  total 
population,  households,  multi-family  and  single-family  housing  units,  the 
acreage  in  eight  types  of  land  uses,  and  total  employment  for  each  of  eighty- 
five  study  areas  (zones)  in  the  region.    No  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the 
"performance"  of  each  alternative  and  so  no  quantitative  comparisons  among  the 
alternatives  were  developed.    No  recommendations  as  to  which  alternative  might 
be  preferable  were  offered.    The  report  concludes  that  the  Trends  alternative 
is  the  most  likely  future  because  it  represents  a  continuation  of  a  "business 
as  usual"  approach  to  the  development  of  the  Houston  region.    The  other 
alternatives  were  considered  to  be  less  likely  because  of  the  enormous  effort 
required  of  governmental  decision-makers  and  the  radical  shift  in  public  urban 
growth  policies  that  would  have  to  occur. 

The  Multiple  Centers  alternative  that  was  examined  is  of  most  interest  to 
this  study.    Eight  locations  were  chosen,  seven  of  which  were  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  yet-to-be-built  beltway  and  major  radical  freeways.    The  eighth 
location  is  adjacent  to  an  outer  loop-radial  freeway  intersection  (see  Figure 
3.26).    With  one  exception,  the  locations  chosen  are  approximately  20  miles  from 
downtown  Houston  in  areas  that  are  at  the  very  fringe  of  today's  urbanized 
area.    The  centers  were  allocated  30-60,000  employees  by  the  model  and  this  work 
force  attracted  between  60  and  100,000  residents  to  each  area  served  by  a 
center.    The  impact  on  downtown  was  not  found  to  be  very  great  as  the  model 
forecast  a  CBD  employment  level  of  211,000  for  the  Multiple-Centers  alternative 
as  compared  with  234,000  for  the  Trend  alternative  which  had  the  highest  CBD 
employment  forecast.    The  report  states  that  subsequent  transportation  analysis 
of  the  Multiple  Centers  alternative  validated  the  claim  that  the  number  of  trips 
between  sub-areas  is  less  and  that  work  trips  are  generally  shorter,  but  no 
figures  of  this  type  were  included  in  the  report. 

Overall,  the  Growth  Options  report  does  not  attempt  to  define  the  most 
preferable  future  urban  form  for  Houston  but  does  provide  five  alternative  growth 
forecasts  that  result  from  alternative  sets  of  public  policies.    The  Multiple 
Centers  alternative  does  not  now  have  any  greater  status  than  any  other  alter- 
native and  it  appears  that  a  continuation  of  present  practice  will  continue  to 
dominate  the  urban  development  scene  in  Houston  for  some  time  to  come.  Adoption 
of  an  urban  form  concept  is  not  an  event  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  Houston. 
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The  Growth  Options  study  was  preceded  by  another  study  of  the  activity 
center  concept  that  is  of  particular  relevance  to  our  topic. 

In  September  of  1975,  the  Rice  Center  for  Community  Design  and  Research 
concluded  a  study  of  twenty-three  activity  centers  in  the  Houston  area,  under 
contract  to  the  City  of  Houston  [36],    The  purpose  of  this  screening  study  was 
to  identify  a  few  top  priority  activity  centers  for  a  further  analysis  of  their 
transportation  needs  and  opportunities.    A  wide  range  of  activity  center  types 
was  included  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  them  or  cast  them  into  a 
hierarchy  of  any  type.    Seventeen  of  these  23  activity  centers  were  classified 
as  "destination"  centers  while  the  other  six  were  called  origin  (primarily 
residential)  centers.    Of  the  17  destination  centers  12  appear  to  have  (or  are 
heading  toward)  the  characteristics  of  a  major  diversified  center.  Geographi- 
cally, all  but  one  of  these  12  centers  are  located  west  of  the  Houston  CBD. 
Data  on  the  characteristics  of  these  12  activity  centers  show  that  in  1975, 
eight  contained  less  than  two  million  square  feet  of  space  in  buildings, 
three  contained  between  two  and  five  million  square  feet  while  the  other  two 
were  5.5  million  and  12.5  million  square  feet  in  size.    Altogether  they  contained 
about  34.6  million  square  feet  in  1975,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  21.8 
million  square  feet  that  were  present  in  the  Houston  CBD  in  1977. 

The  Rice  Center  developed  data  on  the  characteristics  of  all  23  activity 
centers  with  a  framework  which  was  designed  to  help  them  identify  areas  that 
had  a  high  need  for  transit  service.    This  framework  addressed  four  issues  and 
included  the  following  variables: 

1 .  Mobi 1 i ty  Needs 

a.  Resident  population 

b.  Households  with  no  car  available 

c.  Persons  over  65  years  old 

d.  Persons  under  the  poverty  level 

e.  Current  bus  riders 

f.  Current  level  of  bus  service  (buses/hour) 

2.  Ridership  Potential 

a.  Total  population  (residents,  employees  and  visitors) 

b.  Building  square  footage 

c.  Size  in  acres 

d.  User  density  (total  population/acre) 

e.  Transit  origins 

f.  Transit  destinations 

g.  Internal  trip  volume 


3.  Regional  Role  (access  plus  distribution) 

a.  Total  population 

b.  User  density  (total  population/acre) 

c.  Proximity  to  transit  corridor 

d.  Parking  surplus/deficit 

e.  Current  level  of  service-in-kind 

4.  Internal  Role  (circulation) 

a.  Internal  trip  volume 

b.  Internal  trip  length 

c.  Current  level  of  service-in-kind 

Together ,  these  data  represent  the  most  detailed  inventory  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  outer  city  centers  that  has  been  conducted  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.    They  provide  only  part  of  the  information  base  that  would  be  needed 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  these  centers  and  their  existing  and  potential 
role  in  the  region. 

Once  these  data  were  collected,  the  centers  were  compared  statistically, 
using  a  z-score  technique,  and  then  ranked  according  to  their  average  score. 
A  transit  needs  assessment  was  then  conducted  and  the  centers  were  prioritized 
according  to  their  relative  importance  for  further  transit-oriented  studies. 
Four  centers  emerged  in  the  top  priority  category  as  a  result  of  this  process 
and  only  two  of  these  (treated  as  one  large  complex  because  of  their  proximity) 
were  of  the  major  diversified  center  type.    This  complex  was  given  top  priority 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  study.    Three  other  destination  centers  of 
a  mixed  use  type  were  given  a  high  rating  in  the  secondary  category  and  the 
remaining  seven  centers  were  judged  to  be  too  small  at  present  to  be  a  focal 
point  for  transit  service. 

The  area    that  was  given  top  priority  in  this  initial  study  is  known  as 
the  Greenway/Post  Oak  area.    It  is  located  about  six  miles  west  of  downtown 
Houston  and  is  adjacent  to  two  freeways.    This  area  contained  about  18  million 
square  feet  of  building  space  in  1975,  had  an  employment  level  of  about  66,000 
persons,  and  a  resident  population  of  about  21,000  people.    It  also  contained 
some  43,000  parking  spaces  and  covered  nearly  3,000  acres.    Included  in  this  area 
are  several  high  rise  office  buildings,  a  large  shopping  mall  (the  Galleria), 
several  hotels  and  other  activities.    Congestion  in  this  area  is  the  worst  in 
all  of  Houston  yet  substantial  additional  growth  in  the  retail,  office  and 
apartment  sectors  is  anticipated.    At  present,  the  people  who  work  in  this  area 
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are  often  unable  to  get  around  the  area  for  lunch  or  noon-time  shopping  because 
of  the  traffic  congestion.    The  morning  and  afternoon  rush  hour  traffic  congestion 
is  also  quite  severe  and  quite  likely  to  grow  worse  in  the  future.    Clearly,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  accommodate  additional  growth  in  this  area  unless  some 
effective  transit  service  is  introduced  and  used  both  for  access  and  circulation 
within  the  area.    A  more  detailed  description  of  this  area  is  included  in 
Section  IV  of  this  report. 

In  August  of  1978,  the  voters  in  the  Houston  region  approved  a  proposition 
to  establish  a  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  to  serve  a  540  square  mile  area. 
A  one  cent  sales  tax  was  authorized  that  will  help  to  fund  a  $1.3  billion  dollar 
transit  development  program.    One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  development 
program  is  to  initiate  more  express  routes  and  special  services  to  provide 
easier  and  more  efficient  access  to  the  area's  major  activity  centers.  Houston's 
bus  fleet  is  expected  to  grow  to  1500,  from  the  present  420,  by  1988  and  a 
number  of  exclusive  transit  lanes  are  expected  to  be  in  service  by  that  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  interesting  large  scale  projects  that  are  in 
process  in  Houston  that  will,  if  built  as  planned,  contribute  substantially  to 
the  polycentric  nature  of  this  city.    Plaza  del  Oro  is  a  544  acre  site  that  is 
located  about  six  miles  south  of  downtown  Houston  adjacent  to  two  freeways  and 
the  Houston  Astrodome  complex.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  huge  Texas 
Medical  Center  complex.    Plaza  del  Oro  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company. 
A  master  plan  has  been  prepared  for  a  phased  development  of  the  largely  vacant 
site  and  office  buildings,  apartments,  comnercial  and  medical  facilities  are 
anticipated.    A  "city  within  the  city"  is  envisioned  that  will  include  broad 
expanses  of  park-like  greenery  mingled  with  both  high  and  low  rise  buildings. 
Several  parcels  of  land  have  already  been  sold  and  several  large  developments 
are  now  in  progress. 

A  second  major  development  that  is  underway  is  the  Woodlands,  located 
about  25  miles  north  of  downtown  Houston.    The  site  consists  of  about  20,000 
acres,  of  which    3000  have  been  allocated  to  commercial  uses.    A  1995  population 
of  150,000  is  anticipated  with  a  local  employment  base  of  nearly  40,000.  The 
site  plan  is  very  similar  in  concept  to  that  of  Columbia,  Maryland.    It  consists 
of  several  villages  surrounding  a  Metro  Center.    Development  has  been  slower 
than  anticipated.    In  August  of  1976  there  were  about  1400  people  and  1000  jobs 
in  the  Woodlands  and  slow  growth  has  occurred  since  that  time.    The  Woodlands 
was  not  one  of  the  eight  locations  included  in  the  Multiple  Centers  alternative 
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in  the  Rice  Center's  Growth  Options  study  but  it  appears  to  be  a  good  example 
of  the  type  of  center  they  were  thinking  about. 

Another  series  of  large  scale  development  projects  are  being  undertaken 
by  the  Friendswood  Development  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Exxon  Corporation. 
Most  of  these  development  projects  are  primarily  residential  in  nature  but  some 
also  involve  some  mixed  use  projects  of  substantial  size.    All  are  located 
about  15-20  miles  from  downtown  Houston  and  all  are  on  or  very  close  to  a  major 
radial  freeway.    One  of  their  projects.  Clear  Lake  City,  is  located  about  20  miles 
southeast  of  downtown  Houston.    In  1976,  it  had  a  population  of  more  than  23,000, 
some  160  retail  and  service  firms  and  about  22  office  buildings  on  the  site. 

In  summary,  it  seems  clear  that  the  real  estate  market  in  Houston  is  pro- 
ducing a  polycentric  urban  form  that  is  somewhat  more  pronounced  than  has  been 
observed  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    This  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  availability  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  are  owned  by  large  corporations 
interested  in  developing  them  as  intensely  as  possible.    A  second  factor  of 
importance  is  the  extensive  freeway  system  that  was  constructed  early  in  the 
city's  history  and  the  high  degree  of  mobility  that  the  people  of  Houston  have 
become  used  to.    Congestion  is  now  a  major  factor  which  is  influencing  location 
decisions  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  large  transit  development  program  will 
offer  the  hope  of  some  relief  to  this  problem  in  the  future.    Houston's  transit 
planners  have  realized  that  downtown  is  not  the  only  destination  of  importance 
in  the  region  and  have  proposed  some  trans itways  that  are  not  radial  to  downtown. 
Still,  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  degree 
to  which  some  of  the  outer  city  centers  will  grow.    There  are  a  large  number 
of  competing  sites  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  only  a  few  of  them 
will  reach  the  30-40,000  employment  level  by  the  year  2000.    It  is  possible  that 
the  newly  established  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  will  seek  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  those  centers  it  intends  to  serve  with  trans itways  so  that  they  will 
become  more  dense  and  supportive  of  transit.    If  they  do  this,  then  the  degree 
of  polycentricity  can  be  expected  to  increase  in  Houston  in  the  1980-2000  time 
period, 

(4)    Chicago,  Illinois.    The  polycentric  city  concept  was  initially  utilized 
in  a  report  entitled  Diversity  Within  Order  published  in  1967  by  the  Northeastern 
Illinois  Regional  Planning  Commission  [39],    It  describes  a  staff  proposal  for 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  the  six-county  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan Area.    It  was  never  approved  or  adopted  by  the  Comriission  but  did  serve 
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to  elicit  widespread  discussion  and  comment.    The  plan  recommended  by  the  staff 

was  called  the  Finger  Plan.    This  plan  was  compared  with  two  alternatives, 

the  Multi-Town  Cluster  and  the  Satellite  Cities  Plans  and  was  found  to  be  slightly 

superior  to  both.    Major  activity  centers  were  a  prominent  part  of  all  three 

plans  and  the  definitions  used  were  quite  similar  to  those  used  later  in  the 

Twin  Cities  and  Baltimore,    A  map  showing  the  generalized  locations  of  about 

30  centers  is  included  in  the  plan  but  no  hierarchy  is  used.    Many  of  the  centers 

'are  on  rail  commuter  lines  radial  to  the  Chicago  loop  although  some  are  quite 

far  from  these  existing  rail  lines.    So  far  as  is  known,  the  Finger  Plan  was 

never  taken  seriously  in  the  Chicago  region  and  has  had  little,  if  any,  influence 

on  the  pattern  of  development  that  has  taken  place  since  1967. 

The  data  that  do  exist  for  the  Chicago  region  indicate  that  a  substantial 
decentralization  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.    A  report  entitled  "1970  Land 
Use:  Background  to  the  Year  2000  Transportation  Plan"  [38]  documents  some  trends 
in  the  spatial  distribution  of  population  and  employment  in  an  eight-county 
region.    It  shows  that  the  population  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  as  a  percent  of  the 
total  population  in  the  region,  declined  from  65  percent  in  1950  to  44  percent 
in  1970.    This  declining  trend  has  probably  persisted  into  the  1970's.  Manu- 
facturing employment  in  Chicago  was  65  percent  of  the  regional  total  in  1954 
but  dropped  to  43  percent  by  1972.    Wholesale  employment  followed  the  same  trend, 
dropping  from  86  percent  of  the  regional  total  in  1954  to  64  percent  in  1967. 
Retail  employment  in  Chicago  dropped  from  68  percent  in  1954  to  42  percent  in 
1972  while  retail  sales  dropped  from  56  percent  in  1954  to  40  percent  in  1972. 
There  is  no  evidence  available  that  suggests  that  these  trends  have  not  continued 
into  the  1970's.    It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  employing  activities  that 
located  outside  of  the  City  of  Chicago  formed  a  very  scattered  pattern  although 
there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  or  deny  this  assertion. 

In  1975,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  (NIPC)  began  a  major 
effort  to  prepare  a  regional  land  use  plan.    A  first  draft  was  produced  in 
November  1977  which  contains  conservation  and  development  strategies  for  a  six- 
county  area  [40].    The  polycentric  city  concept  is  not  recognized  explicitly 
in  this  document.    Instead,  a  section  entitled  "Developments  of  Regional  Impact" 
is  included  which  generally  covers  this  topic.    A  hierarchy  of  centers  is  not 
defined  and  no  attempt  to  map  the  locations  of  centers  of  any  type  is  included 
in  this  plan.    However,  eleven  policies  are  stated,  any  of  which  could  have  a 
direct  relationship  to  planning  for  major  diversified  centers  (see  Table  3.18 
for  a  listing  of  these  policies). 
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TABLE  3,18 

Policies  Regarding  Developments  of  Regional  Impact 


1.  Plan  and  regulate  the  location  and  timing  of  developments  of  regional 
impact  (DRI)  so  as  to  be  supportive  of  regional  and  local  plans. 

2.  Evaluate  thoroughly  the  various  methods  of  coordinating  developments  of 
regional  impact  for  their  feasibility  of  application  in  northeastern 
Illinois,  and  formulate  an    acceptable  approach. 

3.  Utilize  existing  developments  of  regional  impact  to  the  maximum  practical 
extent  and  provide  new  ones  only  where  a  significant  additional  need  can 
be  clearly  demonstrated. 

4.  Base  any  system  to  manage  developments  of  regional  impact  on  a  regional 
land  use  development  and  conservation  policy  which  recognizes  that  new 
development  may  detract  from  the  viability  of  mature  and  developed 
communities. 

5.  Where  public  funds  are  concerned,  give  priority  to  projects  which  support 
developments  of  regional  impact  in  mature  communities  over  projects  which 
support  DRI  construction  in  newly  developing  areas. 

6.  When  new  developments  of  a  regional  impact  are  constructed,  coordinate 
municipal  and  county  plans,  codes,  and  ordinances  in  order  to  encourage 
appropriate  land  uses  around,  and  transportation  services  to, developments 
of  regional  impact. 

7.  Since  developments  of  regional  impact  are  largely  that  product  of  private 
sector  initiative,  involve  experts  from  the  private  sector  in  the  development 
of  a  DRI  management  approach  so  that  the  resulting  mechanisms  will  encourage 
appropriate  development  and  not  serve  as  an  economic  liability  to  the  region. 

8.  Encourage  local  planning  agencies  to  assume  an  aggressive  role  in  establishing 
a  planning  framework  for  DRI  location  and  planning  coordination. 

9.  Encourage  the  location  within  the  central  area  of  the  City  of  Chicago  of  new 
major  developments  which  serve  the  entire  region. 

10.  Review  DRI  proposals  in  order  to  identify  possible  environmental  and/or 
socio-economic  impacts  prior  to  the  granting  of  construction  or  other 
required  permits  by  municipal,  county,  state,  or  other  jurisdictions. 

11.  Achieve  a  balanced  distribution  of  community  impacts  resulting  from  develop- 
ments of  regional  impact  through  the  adoption  of  intergovernmental  agreements, 
regulations,  taxation  policies,  or  other  appropriate  devices. 


Source:    Regional  Land  Use  Policy  Plan  (First  Draft),  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission,  November,  1977  [40], 
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The  prologue  to  the  policy  statement  expresses  the  philosophy  that  underlies 
the  DRI  concept.    It  is  as  follows: 

"DRI  policy  cannot  be  separated  from  the  overall  growth  and  land  use  policy 
for  the  region.    Coordination  of  fiscal  resource  distribution  between  the 
older  and  newer  areas  of  the  region  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  policy  formu- 
lation regarding  the  construction  of  new  DRIs  or  the  maintenance  of  existing 
ones.    Furthermore,  any  DRI  regulation  or  management  strategy  should  conside 
from  pblicy  and  procedural  points  of  view,  how  modifications  to  existing 
DRIs  might  be  addressed.    This  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  overall 
regional  growth  strategy  of  maintaining  the  viability  of  mature  communities. 

Various  alternatives  exist  for  the  implementation  of  a  DRI  review  process 
in  northeastern  Illinois.    They  range  from  voluntary  local  efforts  (possible 
through  the  use  of  intergovernmental  agreements)  to  a  state  review  system, 
similar  to  that  being  used  in  Florida.    Any  review  process  for  dealing  with 
proposed  DRI  activities  should  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  desirable  new 
growth.    Therefore,  a  management  framework  for  considering  DRIs  should  act 
in  such  a  manner  that  review  activities  are  consolidated  and  simplified 
rather  than  made  more  complex,  time  consuming  and  unnecessarily  restrictive. 
[40] 

A  review  of  these  policy  statements  shows  that  they  have  much  in  common  with 
those  in  other  cities  and  none  are  wholly  unique.    However,  the  word  "regulate" 
is  used  in  the  first  policy  statement  and  this  is  unique  relative  to  the  material 
we  have  reviewed.    Together,  these  policy  statements  represent  a  careful  approach 
to  the  problem  but  one  that  does  not  directly  grapple  with  it. 

NIPC  has  also  developed  14  action  recommendations  that  relate  to  imple- 
menting the  11  DRI  policy  statements  of  Table  3.18.    They  are  shown  in  Table  3.19 
They  again  indicate  that  NIPC  wishes  to  move  gingerly  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  process  that  will  allow  them  to  be  heavily  involved  in  influencing  the 
location  and  timing  of  DRIs  which  certainly  will  include  major  diversified 
centers  as  a  category  when  more  fully  defined. 

At  present,  there  are  at  least  two  good  examples  of  emerging  major  diver- 
sified centers  in  the  Chicago  region.    One  is  Oak  Brook  and  the  other  is 
Schaumburg,  Illinois,  site  of  the  very  large  Woodfield  Shopping  Mall.    Both  of 
these  areas  will  be  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV  of  this  report. 

e.    Considered,  adopted,  but  not  implemented  (Minneapol i s-St .  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  San  Francisco,  California;  London,  England) 

(1)  Minneapol is-St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  mul ti -centered  city  concept  has 
been  more  intensively  investigated  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  of  Minnesota  than  in 
any  other  metropolitan  area  of  the  United  States.    As  part  of  its  initial  effort 
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TABLE  3.19 


Action  Recommendations  for  Implementing  Policies 
Regarding  Developments  of  Regional  Impact  (DRI's) 

Easily  Accomplished 

1.  NIPC  should  continue  to  evaluate  alternative  DRI  management  techniques  for 
their  feasibility  of  application  in  northeastern  Illinois,  with  emphasis 

on  assignment  of  roles  and  responsibilities,  determination  of  standards  and 
criteria,  and  development  of  procedures  for  adoption  and  implementation. 

2.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Local  Government  Affairs  and  NIPC  should  jointly 
establish  a  task  force,  involving  experts  from  the  private  sector,  to 
evaluate  DRI  management  techniques,  procedures,  criteria,  and  standards. 

3.  NIPC  should  determine  additional  ways  that  the  concern  for  developments  of 
regional  impact  could  be  included  in  an  overall  regional  growth  and  redevel- 
opment strategy,  including  methods  of  allocating  public  resources  and  methods 
of  coordinating  DRI  management  policy  with  the  regional  forecasting  process. 

4.  NIPC  should  encourage  the  establishment  of  intergovernmental  agreements  for 
the  coordination  of  planning  and  land  use  management  in  the  vicinity  of 
proposed  developments  of  regional  impact. 

5.  NIPC  should  develop  and  provide  information  to  local  units  of  government  to 
improve  the  planning  and  management  capabilities  of  jurisdictions  potentially 
affected  by  developments  of  regional  impact. 

6.  NIPC  and  the  counties  should  undertake  studies  to  determine  what  constitutes 
regional  impact  for  possible  types  of  developments  of  regional  impact  and 
develop  criteria  comparable  to  those  used  in  Florida  (indicated  below  are 
examples) . 

Attractions  and  Recreation  Facilities 

-  parking  for  more  than  2,500  cars 

-  more  than  10,000  permanent  spectator  seats 

Shopping  Centers 

-  more  than  40  acres  of  land 

-  more  than  400,000  square  feet  of  gross  floor  area 

-  parking  for  more  than  2,500  cars 

Office  Parks 

-  more  than  30  acres 

-  more  than  300,000  square  feet  of  gross  floor  area 
Industrial  Plants  and  Industrial  Parks 

-  parking  for  more  than  1 ,500  cars 

-  site  of  more  than  one  square  mile 

Residential  Developments 

-  more  than  2,000  dwelling  units 


(Continued) 
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TABLE  3,19 
(Continued) 


7.  Methods  should  be  developed  by  the  county  planning  agencies  and/or  NIPC  which 
provide  incentives  for  the  full  utilization  and  expansion  of  existing  develop- 
ments of  regional  impact  and  for  the  clustering  of  compatible  intensive  land 
use  activities. 

Requires  Moderate  Effort 

8.  The  City  of  Chicago  should  increase  its  effort  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
location  of  developments  of  regional  impact  at  appropriate  sites  within  the 
city. 

9.  Municipalities  and  counties  should  adopt  uniform  procedures  and  criteria  for 
the  planning,  location,  timing  and  impact  assessment  of  developments  of 
regional  impact  in  a  manner  supportive  of  municipal,  county,  and  regional 
plans  and  policies, 

10.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  regional  DRI  management 
mechanism  involving  counties,  municipalities,  and  other  appropriate  agencies 
with  MI  PC  in  a  major  advisory  capacity. 

Requires  Significant  Effort 

11.  The  State  of  Illinois  Departments  of  Local  Government  Affairs  and  Business 
and  Economic  Development  should  consider  ways  of  coordinating,  on  a  statewide 
basis,  developments  of  regional  impact  with  regional  planning  policy. 

12.  Private  sector  developers  should  be  encouraged  to  voluntarily  submit  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  developments  of  regional  impact  to  NIPC,  the  appropriate  county 
or  counties,  and  affected  local  jurisdictions  for  review  and  comment. 

13.  Municipalities  and  counties  should  consider  entering  into  agreements  with 
NIPC  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  consistency  of  proposed  developments 
of  regional  impact  with  regional  plans  and  policies. 

14.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Transportation,  Division  of  Highways,  should  grant 
transportation  funding,  permits,  or  other  approvals  related  to  developments 
of  regional  impact  in  light  of  a  review  for  consistency  with  regional  plans 
and  policies  provided  by  NIPC,  with  direct  input  from  affected  local  govern- 
ments. 


Source:    Regional  Land  Use  Policy  Plan  (First  Draft),  Northeastern  Illinois 
Planning  Commission,  November,  1977.  [40] 
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to  prepare  a  Metropolitan  Development  Guide  in  the  early  1970's,  the  Metropolitan 
Council  prepared  a  publication  entitled  Major  Diversified  Centers:  Policies, 
System  Plan  and  Program.    This  document  was  then  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Council  in  February  of  1971  and  became  an  official  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Guide  for  the  Twin  Cities  Region  [41].    More  recently,  it  has  been 
superceded  by  a  new  Development  Framework  chapter  for  the  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Guide  which  was  adopted  in  1975.    Elements  of  the  Transportation  chapter 
of  the  Development  Guide,  adopted  in  July,  1976,  also  deal  with  the  issues 
raised  by  the  major  diversified  centers  concept  adopted  initially  in  1971. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  review  these  three  and  other  key  documents 
and  then  to  assess  the  approach  being  used  in  the  Twin  Cities  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  transit  in  the  implementation  of  their  multi -centered  land  use  plan. 

The  initial  publication.  Major  Diversified  Centers:    Policies,  System  Plan 
and  Program  was  developed  in  1970-71  to  make  more  explicit  the  Metropolitan 
Council's  desire  to  guide  the  location  of  service  employment  activities  into  a 
few  high  density  centers  within  the  region.    It  consists  of  three  parts.    Part  I 
contains  the  long-range  policies  that  were  designed  to  insure  the  proper  plan- 
ning of  the  development  of  Major  Diversified  Centers  (MDC's)  in  the  region. 
The  text  in  this  section  discusses  a  wide  range  of  problems  associated  with 
the  development  of  new  centers  or  the  expansion  or  reworking  of  existing  centers. 
Part  II  contains  the  MDC  plan.    It  describes  elements  of  the  system  that  now 
exist,  announced  or  planned  increments  and  long-range  location  and  site  pro- 
posals.   Part  III  specifies  the  elements  of  the  action  program  needed  to  im- 
plement the  plan. 

The  detailed  rationale  for  the  MDC  plan  is  given  in  the  text  that  accom- 
panies the  twenty-nine  policy  statements  included  in  Part  I.    The  major  head- 
ings under  which  the  policy  statements  are  grouped  are:    (1)  choice  and  conven- 
ience; (2)  the  future  of  the  downtowns;  (3)  older  commercial  areas;  (4)  coordi- 
nating MDC  development;  (5)  traffic  congestion  around  centers;  and  (6)  distri- 
bution of  property  tax  revenues.    The  rationale  is  substantive,  comprehensive 
and  sensitive  to  the  political  problems  that  could  be  expected  to  arise  from 
certain  elements  of  the  business  community.    Table  3.20  is  a  listing  of  the 
twenty-ntne  policies  which  together  define  the  major  elements  of  this  rationale. 

These  policies  provided  the  framework  for  the  development  of  the  system 
plan  in  Part  II.    The  essence  of  Part  II  is  a  map  which  shows  the  location  and 
class  of  sixteen  MDC's  within  the  7-country  area  served  by  the  Metropolitan 
Council.    The  classes  used  were  as  follows: 
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TABLE  3.20 

MOC  Policies  Developed  by  the  Metrouol  i  tfiti  Council  in  1971 


1.  Develop  major  diversified  centers  by  cliisterinr)  regional  shoppinn,  service,  cultur.i1,  entertairrft'tnt, 
governmental  and  high  density  residential  facilities. 

2.  Identify  existing  and  potential  major  diversified  center  locations  and  encourage  each  center  to  dfvvelop 
new  and  expanded  functions  as  iti  tr-ibutary  market  expands. 

3.  Plan  for  the  integrated  develo()nient  of  centers,  including  in  such  planning  provision  for  transportation 
and  pedestrian  circulation  within  the  major  center  with  service  to  nearby  employment  centers  and  residen- 
tial areas. 

4.  Provide  fast-link  transit  terminals  in  major  diversified  centers,  and  provide  local  public  transit  facili- 
ties to  the  tributary  area  for  those  who  cannot  or  choose  not  to  use  an  automobile. 

5.  Encourage  the  implementation  of  'onq-range  comprehensive  plans  for  downtown  development  in  Minneapolis  and 
Saint  Paul  by  the  respective  governing  bodies  and  the  private  sector. 

6.  Encourage  the  involvement  of  citizen  groups,  both  public  and  private,  to  promote  and  monitor  downtown 
development  for  each  of  the  downtowns. 

7.  Integrate  urban  renewal  type  activities  with  otner  downtown  development. 

8.  Provide  for  development  of  private  or  public  parking  authorities  that  will  operate  in  accordance  with  the 
local  comprehensive  plan. 

9.  Coordinate  street  and  highway  development,  auto  and  truck  movements,  perKing,  transit  facilities,  and 
pedestrian  movement  facilities  into  comprehensive  downtown  circulation  systems  for  each  of  the  two  downtowns. 

10.  Develop  improved  vehicular-pedestrian  movement  systems  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  of  the  two 
downtowns. 

11.  Expand  the  skyway  pedestrian  systems. 

12.  Experiment  with  forms  of  pedestrian  shelter  techniques  in  the  downtowns. 

13.  Develop  a  metropolitan  transit  system  capable  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people  to  and  from  the  downtowns 
with  speed,  comfort,  and  convenience. 

14.  Undertake  to  provide  a  metropolitan  thoroughfare  system  that  will  divert  non-downtown  traffic  away  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  downtowns. 

15.  Provide  facilities  that  will  allow  specialty  and  service-oriented  businesses  to  continue  their»  operations 
In  downtown  areas. 

16.  Encourage  the  rehabi  1  ■' tation  of  older  buildings  in  the  downtowns. 

17.  Develop  a  substantial  number  of  new  housing  units  ^'or  rent  and  sale  (e.g.,  condominiums  and  cooperatives) 
at  a  variety  of  price  levels  and  forms  in  and  near  the  downtowns. 

18.  Establish  environmental  control  programs  that  will  deal  with  the  specific  air,  noise,  and  odor  pollution 
problems  encountered  in  the  downtown  areas. 

19.  Encourage  development  of  plans  and  programs  to  deal  with  older  commercial  developments. 

20.  Rebuild  select  commercial  locations  where  market  analysis  indicates  strong  future  potential  for  neighbor- 
hood retail-service  centers. 

21.  Utilize  all  urban  renewal  and  development  tools  to  redevelop  older  connercial  areas. 

22.  Redevelop  obsolete  comnercial  development  to  whatever  uses  apoear  most  feasible  and  desirable. 

23.  Develop  long-range  comprehensive  plans  that  deal  with  the  staged  development  of  major  cer.ters  and  their 
supporting  public  services. 

24.  Locate  major  diversified  centers  where  they  are  compatible  with  local  natural  resources,  and  manage  center 
growth  to  protect  important  natural  features. 

25.  Coordinate  development  of  major  diversified  centers  with  metropolitan  and  local  capital  improvements 
prograiming. 

26.  Provide  a  variety  of  housing  types,  including  rental  housing  and  housing  for  sale,  both  in  diversified 
centers  and  near  them. 

27.  Locate  major  centers  sc  that  entrance  points  will  occur  at  least  1/2  mile  from  freeways  and  expressvays , 
and  provide  access  to  the  site  from  several  roads. 

28.  Discourage  the  developninnt  of  centers,  irrespective  of  size,  in  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  quadrants  of 
interchanges. 

29.  Erect  signs  on  mijor  thoroughfjres  that  clearly  identify  the  location  of  major  centers  through  the  use  of 
connionly-understood  terms. 
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Type 


Number  of  Locations 


Central  city  downtowns 
Fully  developed  centers 
Intermediate  stage  of  development 
Early  stage  of  development 


8 


3 


2 


3 


Total 


16 


Some  general  discussion  is  included  concerning  the  overall  demand  for 
space  for  service  employment  activities  and  the  overall  supply  of  such  space. 
But,  no  specific  demand  forecasts  are  included  and  no  results  of  the  inventory 
work  needed  to  describe  the  existing  supply  of  space  were  included  in  this 
report.    These  data  were  developed,  however,  as  inputs  to  a  mathematical  model 
which  was  used  to  identify  the  locations  most  suited  to  the  growth  of  retail 
space  used  for  selling  shopping  goods.    The  results  from  the  model  were  used 
to  aid  the  selection  of  sixteen  MDC  locations  from  a  larger  number  of  candi- 
date locations.    The  remainder  of  Part  II  is  devoted  to  design  considerations 
and  consists  largely  of  sketches  of  an  ideal  physical  configuration  for  a  MDC. 

These  sketches  relate  primarily  to  the  design  of  a  new  MDC  on  open  land  al- 
though one  can  infer  what  changes  in  some  existing  center  would  be  needed  to 
enable  it  to  approach  the  ideal  configuration. 

Part  III  deals  with  the  problem  of  implementing  the  MDC  plan.    It  is  very 
brief  and  consists  of  seven  short-range  objectives  that  are  to  be  used  to  guide 
the  work  program  of  the  Metropolitan  Council.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Assist  local  governments  and  private  interests  in  coordinating  the 
development  and  redevelopment  of  major  diversified  centers. 

2.  Direct  the  planning  and  staging  of  metropolitan  shaping  elements 
such  as  sewers,  open  space,  transit,  and  thoroughfares  toward  fur- 
thering the  development  of  those  major  diversified  centers  in  the 
Council ' s  plan. 

3.  Undertake  additional  research  on  center  composition,  staging,  land 
acquisition,  and  infrastructure  relationships. 

4.  Examine  the  spatial  and  functional  relationships  between  major 
diversified  centers  and  industrial  centers. 

5.  Collect  and  make  available  pertinent  social,  economic,  land-use  and 
ecological  background  data  necessary  for  making  intelligent  decisions 
on  center  planning  and  development. 

6.  Give  further  consideration  to  the  role  of  metropolitan  fiscal  policy 
on  major  diversified  centers  planning  and  development, 

7.  Evalute  the  need  for  additional  metropolitan-level  controls  in 
implementation  of  the  major  diversified  centers  plan. 
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As  of  August  1976  little  progress  had  been  made  toward  the  achievement  of 
these  seven  objectives.    Since  the  adoption  of  the  MDC  concept  in  1971,  a  number 
of  other  issues  have  dominated  the  work  program  of  the  Metropolitan  Council 
staff  so  completely  that  little  additional  work  on  the  MDC  concept  has  been 
accomplished  since  1971.    These  other  pressing  issues  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  dominated  the  work  program  of  the  Metropolitan  Council  are  well  des- 
cribed by  Rei chert  [44]. 

During  the  1971-76  period,  these  other  studies  have  been  conducted  as 
part  of  the  process  of  updating  the  Metropolitan  Development  Guide.    They  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  Development  Framework  chapter  of  the  Guide,  which  was 
adopted  in  1975.    This  new  chapter  incorporates  (and  so  supersedes)  the  1971 
MDC  chapter.    It  includes  a  map  that  shows  the  location  and  classification  of 
fifteen  MDC's  (see  Figure  3.27)  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jonathan 
New  Town  location  are  identical  to  those  included  in  1971.    The  classification 
terminology  was  changed  slightly.    Locations  previously  termed  "intermediate 
centers"  are  now  called  "developing"  and  "early  stage  centers"  are  now  termed 
"planning  stage."    Instead  of  twenty-nine  policy  statements  regarding  MDC's, 
there  are  now  only  four,  which  are  as  follows  [42]: 

Policy  No.  3  -  Regional  shopping,  employment,  cultural,  entertainment 
and  high  density  residential  facilities  should  be  clus- 
tered in  centers  convenient  to  the  metropolitan  trans- 
portation system. 

Policy  No.  8  -  Maintain  two  strong  diversified  Metropolitan  Centers 

comprising  the  central  business  districts  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  and  the  residential,  commercial  and  insti- 
tutional areas  around  the  central  business  districts. 
This  policy  shall  be  supported  by  actions  to: 

a)  Make  the  Metropolitan  Centers  into  living  and  working 
centers  to  encourage  more  families  to  live  there  by 
developing  medium  and  high  density  housing  for  a  full 
range  of  incomes,  providing  recreational  open  space, 
and  maximizing  use  of  skyways  and  transit  for  movement 
within  the  centers. 

b)  Maintain  and  strengthen  employment  and  services  by 
attracting  institutions,  office  space,  personal  and 
professional  services,  retailing,  regional  cultural 
and  entertainment  facilities  and  accommodations  facil- 
ities within  the  Metropolitan  Centers. 

c)  Improve  the  environmental  quality  of  the  centers  by 
preserving  the  scenic  and  recreational  assets  of  the 
river  and  river  front  and  provide  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  people  to  enjoy  them.    Maintain  air,  water 
and  noise  quality  within  state  and  federal  standards. 
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^  Major  Employment 
Concentrations 

O  Major  Diversified  Centers 


Figure  3.27    Map  of  Major  Diversified  Center  Locations  in 
the  Twin  Cities  Region  of  Minnesota 
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Policy  No.  11-  The  development  pattern  should  promote  less  reliance  upon 
automobile  transportation.    The  development  of  multi-pur- 
pose diversified  centers  to  serve  subregional  shopping  and 
service  needs  should  be  facilitated  to  reduce  travel.  A 
more  balanced  distribution  of  employment  concentrations  in 
relation  to  population  should  be  encouraged  to  reduce  the 
length  of  work  trips  and  increase  the  use  of  transit. 

Policy  No.  12e-Business  activities  should  be  located  in  major  diversified 
centers,  community  retail  and  service  centers  and  planned 
industrial  parks.    Major  diversified  centers  should  be  dev- 
eloped through  a  clustering  of  regional  shopping,  service, 
cultural,  entertainment,  business  office,  governmental  and 

high  density  residential  facilities  in  concentrated, 
highly  accessible  locations.    The  centers  should  be  de- 
signed for  good  pedestrian  mobility  and  should  encourage 
walking  in  place  of  vehicle  trips.    Where  major  activity 
centers  have  already  developed  in  a  spread  out  or  discon- 
nected pattern,  joint  public-private  programs  should  be 
developed  to  plan  transportation  systems  to  link  the  act- 
ivity centers  together  so  that  the  entire  sub-area  may 
function  as  a  single  major  diversified  center. 


Although  there  are  now  only  four  policy  statements  that  relate  to  MDC's 
directly,  each  is  really  a  collection  of  several  policies  and  together  these 
four  cover  nearly  all  of  the  concerns  included  in  by  the  previously  adopted 
twenty-nine  policy  statements.    Perhaps  the  major  difference  between  the  new 
and  old  policies  is  that  the  newer  policies  are  more  general.    In  particular 
they  are  less  specific  about  the  transportation  aspects  of  the  MDC  concept  as 
much  of  this  material  has  been  shifted  to  the  Transportation  chapter  of  the 
Metropolitan  Development  Guide  (which  will  be  reviewed  next). 

The  major  feature  of  the  Development  Framework  chapter  is  the  Urban 
Services  Area  concept  and  the  policies  that  are  designed  to  implement  it  by 
containing  growth  within  a  defined  boundary  over  the  next  several  years.  The 
establishment  of  the  boundary  for  the  USA  has  been  a  difficult  task  and  imple- 
menting the  concept  also  promises  to  be  difficult.    It  involves  the  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  a  large  number  of  diverse  actors  and  activities  and 
is  fairly  controversial  in  some  circles.    This  effort  has  dominated  the  scene 
and  is  the  primary  reason  why  the  less  controversial  and  market-consistent 
MDC  planning  and  implementation  effort  has  not  received  much  attention.  As 
a  result,  it  has  become  less,  rather  than  more,  specific  over  time. 

The  current  status  of  the  MDC  concept  in  the  Twin  Cities  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  looking  only  at  the  Development  Framework  chapter  of  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Guide. 
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The  Metropolitan  Council  planners  feel  that  the  developers  "have  gotten 
ahead  of  them"  in  terms  of  their  moving  into  MDC  locations  before  any  detailed 
site  planning  work  had  been  accomplished.    This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  MDC  plan  was  consistent  with  the  way  the  market  was  moving  in  the 
late  1960's  and  was  designed  only  to  "shape"  or  "focus"  existing  market  trends 
on  a  few  particular  locations  rather  than  to  counter  or  reverse  those  trends 
in  any  significant  way.    Therefore,  the  MDC  concept  has  not  been  controversial 
and  has  been  very  well  accepted  by  the  developers  of  large  retail  facilities 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  developers  of  office,  apartment  and  public  facilities. 

Figure  3.28  shows  the  location  of  the  regional  shopping  malls  in  the  Twin 
Cities  in  relation  to  the  MDC  location  first  mapped  in  1971.    Southdale,  located 
about  eight  miles  southwest  of  downtown  Minneapolis,  was  the  first  enclosed 
shopping  mall  built  in  the  country  and  it  opened  in  1956.    Three  other  large 
malls  (Midway,  Brookdale  and  Rosedale)  were  constructed  prior  to  1971.  The 
planners  undoubtedly  knew  where  the  Northtown  Mall  would  be  located  so  their 
1971  plan  included  an  MDC  location  at  the  Northtown  site.    Then,  in  1974, 
two  large  malls  were  opened  at  MDC  sites.    Ridgedale  was  the  fourth  large  mall 
which  featured  the  Dayton-Hudson  Company  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  region, 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Company  was  the  major  actor  in  the  creation  of  the  Maplewood 
Mall.    Sears  has  also  been  the  sponsor  of  the  Eden  Prairie  Mall  which  opened 
in  1976,  again  at  an  MDC  location.    The  Burnsville  Center  was  recently 
built  and  opened  in  1977,  and  Dayton-Hudson  has  announced  plans  to  con- 
struct the  Wooddale  Mall  for  a  1979  opening.    If  the  Wooddale  Mall 

is  constructed  as  currently  planned,  there  will  be  a  major  regional  shopping 
mall  in  operation  at  twelve  of  the  fifteen  MDC  locations  by  1979.  Dayton- 
Hudson  has  acquired  a  site  in  the  "developing"  MDC  site  just  south  of  the  St. 
Paul  CBD  but  is  awaiting  a  decision  on  the  construction  of  a  segment  of  an 
interstate  freeway  before  finalizing  their  plans  for  their  site.    Nothing  is 
presently  planned  for  the  two  MDC  sites  indicated  as  being  in  the  planning  stage 
in  Figure  3.27.    Another  site  that  was  included  in  1971  was  dropped  in  the  1975 
plan  as  the  new  community  at  Jonathan  (located  northwest  of  Eden  Prairie)  has 
not  materialized  as  expected.  , 

It  is  clear  that  the  location  decisions  of  the  major  shopping  malls  in 
the  Twin  Cities  have  conformed  to  the  MDC  plan  very  closely.    Moreover,  there 
have  been  no  large  regional  shopping  malls  built  in  non-MDC  locations.  The 
Dayton-Hudson  Company  did  acquire  a  large  site  east  of  the  St.  Paul  CBD  before 
the  MDC  plan  was  adopted.    This  site  was  not  included  on  the  MDC  map  and  was 
located  beyond  the  Urban  Services  Boundary  adopted  in  1975.    Although  the 
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Figures  28.    Location  of  Maior  Regional  Shopping  Centers  in 
Relation  to  MDC  Locations  in  the  Twin  CUies 
Region,  1977 
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final  disposition  of  this  site  is  still  undetermined,  Dayton-Hudson  has  recently 
devoted  its  eastside  activities  to  the  development  of  a  large  shopping  mall  at 
the  Wooddale  site  which  is  on  the  MDC  plan.    There  are  many  factors  which  to- 
gether have  produced  these  shopping  mall  decisions  in  MDC  locations.    The  MDC 
plan  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Council  is  one  of  those  factors  but  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  important  the  plan  was  in  shaping  these  decisions. 
It  does  seem  quite  likely  that  the  developers  were  willing  to  conform  to  the 
plan  as  a  way  of  making  the  process  of  getting  the  necessary  approvals  for  their 
projects  much  easier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.    In  this  sense,  the  plan 
indicates  those  locations  which  offer  the  least  risk  to  a  developer  in  terms  of 
getting  the  project  approved,  built  and  in  operation  quickly. 

The  "success"  of  the  MDC  concept  in  guiding  the  location  decisions  of 
shopping  center  developers  does  not  mean  that  major  diversified  centers  are 
being  created  in  these  MDC  locations.    Thereare  no  data  available  on  the  loca- 
tion of  office,  apartment  and  public  facilities  in  these  MDC  locations  that 
would  allow  one  to  determine  if  the  MDC  locations  have  captured  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  growth  or  relocation  of  these  activity  types  in  relation  to 
competing  non-MDC  locations.    A  loose  clustering  of  MDC-type  activities  is 
occurring  in  the  area  around  the  Southdale  Shopping  Center  and  this  area  is 
getting  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  St.  Paul  downtown  in  terms  of  number  of 
jobs  in  the  area.    The  potential  for  the  development  of  an  MDC  at  the  Eden 
Prairie  site  is  currently  quite  high  but  little  activity  of  this  type  is  under- 
way at  the  Ridgedale  site.    Data  on  other  MDC  sites  are  currently  unavailable. 

The  Transportation  Section  of  the  Metropolitan  Development  Guide  also 
has  a  number  of  significant  things  to  say  about  the  MDC  concept  as  it  is 
viewed  in  the  Twin  Cities  region.    The  Transportation  Section  is  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  Metropolitan  Development  Guide.    It  was  adopted  in  1975  and  pub- 
lished in  July  of  1976  [43].    This  chapter  sets  forth  a  policy-oriented  frame- 
work for  the  further  development  of  the  transportation  systems  which  serve  the 
Twin  Cities  region.    It  represents  an  update  of  two  earlier  chapters,  adopted 
in  1971  and  1972,  and  represents  a  resolution  of  a  number  of  years  of  debate 
over  the  region's  need  for  an  areawide  rapid  rail  transit  system.    The  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  mass  transit  system  is  no  longer  an  objective  in  the  Twin 
Cities.    Instead,  primary  emphasis  has  been  given  to  finding  ways  to  more  effi- 
ciently utilize  the  existing  system  and  to  provide  transit  service  tailored  to 
the  particular  needs  of  subregions. 
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Figure  3.29  shows  the  twelve  subregions  that  have  been  used  as  a  basis 
for  preparing  this  transportation  plan  in  relation  to  the  Urban  Service  Area 
Boundary  and  the  boundary  of  the  seven-county  Twin  Cities  region.  Subregions 
1  and  2  are  the  central  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  respectively,  with 
the  central  business  districts  of  each  city  shown  with  hatching. 

The  analyses  of  1970  travel  patterns  in  the  region  showed  that  over  50 
per  cent  of  all  daily  travel  stayed  within  these  twelve  subregions.    This  means 
that  most  people  shop,  do  personal  business,  receive  health  care,  recreate  and 
are  entertained  on  a  daily  basis  fairly  close  to  where  they  live.    The  figures 
for  1970  are  shown  in  Table  3.21. 

TABLE  3.21 

Travel  by  Transportation  Planning  Subregions,  1970 


Trip 
Orientation 

Home-Based  Work  (000) 

All  Other  Trips  (000) 

Total 

(000) 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

To  CBD's 

192 

18 

219 

6 

411 

8 

Within  subregions 

402 

37 

2415 

62 

2817 

57 

Between  subregions 

487 

45 

1265 

32 

1752 

35 

1081 

100 

3899 

100 

4980 

100 

Source  [43,  p,  27] 

Moreover,  the  forecasts  for  travel  in  the  region  in  1990  indicate  that 
non-CBD  oriented  travel  will  be  94  per  cent  of  all  travel  in  the  region,  up 
from  92  per  cent  in  1970.    The  1990  figures  are  given  in  Table  3.22. 

This  analysis  of  travel  patterns  on  a  subregional  basis  has  caused  the 
transportation  planners  to  think  very  differently  about  how  their  overall  system 
ought  to  evolve.    A  very  extensive  highway  system  is  already  in  place  that  pro- 
vides a  high  level  of  accessibility  to  those  who  own  autos  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  Urban  Service  Area.    However,  the  transit  system 

"...is  almost  entirely  oriented  to  taking  people  to  and  from  the  Metro 
Centers,  and,  therefore,  does  not  serve  these  subregional  trips." 
[43  ,  p.  6] 
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Their  response  to  this  situation  is  best  summarized  by  Policy  23,  which 
states: 

"Equal  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  transit  service  and  investment 

within  subregional  areas  and  to  and  within  the  Metro  Centers."  [43, 
p.  6] 

TABLE  3.22 

Travel  by  Transportation  Planning  Subregions,  1990 


Trip 
Orientation 

Home-Based 

Work  (000) 

All  Other  Trips 

(000) 

Total  (000) 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number  % 

To  CBD's 

230 

13 

310 

4 

540  6 

Within  subregions 

640 

36 

4000 

56 

4740  52 

Between  subregions 

890 

51 

2930 

40 

3820  42 

1760 

100 

7240 

100 

9100  100 

Source  [^3 ,  p.  36] 

The  intent  of  this  policy  is  to  allocate  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  transit  resource  to  providing  improved  transit  service  for  trips  within 
each  subregion  and  the  other  half  to  improving  the  service  between  the  sub- 
regions  and  the  Metro  Centers.    This  amounts  to  a  moderately  radical  departure 
from  previous  transit  planning  studies  in  the  Twin  Cities  which  were  almost 
wholly  oriented  to  moving  people  to  and  from  the  two  Metro  Centers. 

An  examination  of  the  capital  and  operating  costs  of  implementing  the  plan 
(see  Table  3.23)  shows  that  Policy  23  has  been  more  than  met.    More  than  half 
(57  per  cent)  of  the  total  planned  capital  investment  in  transit  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  subregional  service  while  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  the  subregional  service  outweigh  the  express  service  component  by 
about  6:1.    The  total  annual  cost  of  the  subregional  service  is  expected  to  be 
about  four  times  that  of  the  express  service  to  the  Metro  Centers.    These  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  provision  of  transit  service  within  the  subregion  would 
be  costly  and  would  involve  a  significant  reversal  of  past  transit  funding 
practices  which  have  been  heavily  oriented  to  providing  corridor-type  service 
to  and  from  the  downtowns. 
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TABLE  3.23 


Estimates  of  Transit  Capital  and  Operating  Funds 
Needed  for  Plan  Implementation 


Millions  of  Dollars 

Subregional  %  Express  Service  % 

Service  Total  to  Metro  Centers  Total 

Capital  Costs 

Total  (1976-1990)                $104.3  57  $78.8  43 

Annual  (1990)  15.2  61  9.9  39 
Operating  Costs 

Annual,  1990                        82.8  86  13.9  14 

Total  Annual  Cost,  1990            98.0  80  23.9  20 

Source:    Adapted  from  Table  18  [43,  p.  68] 


What  is  the  relationship  of  this  new  subregional  emphasis  to  the  MDC 
concept  as  it  has  been  defined  in  the  Twin  Cities  area?    The  policies  contained 
in  the  Transportation  plan  partially  answer  this  question.    Those  which  are 
relevant  are  given  in  Table  3.24. 

It  is  significant  that  15  of  the  total  of  46  policy  statements  in  the 
transportation  plan  deal  directly  with  the  centers  concept.    Policies  20,  22 
and  27  are  probably  the  most  significant  with  regard  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  MDC  concept  and  the  transit  development  plan.    Policy  20  calls  for 
the  development  of  transit  services  that  are  focused  on  MDC  locations;  Policy 
27  suggests  that  multi -modal  terminals  should  be  built  in  MDC  locations;  and 
Policy  22  states  that  express  service  should  connect  the  MDC's  to  the  Metro 
Centers.    These  policies  are  amplified  by  a  map  which  shows  the  location  of 
seventeen  intermodal  transfer  terminals  (including  the  two  Metro  Centers). 
These  terminals  are  labelled  as  being  "conceptual"  only.    Their  locations  are 
shown  in  Figure  3.30  in  relation  to  the  MDC  locations  contained  in  the  Develop- 
ment Framework  chapter  of  the  Metropolitan  Development  Guide.    A  numerical 
comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  locations  is  given  in  Figure  3.31. 

It  is  clear  from  Figures  3.30  and  3.31  that  the  transportation  planners' 
thoughts  about  focusing  transit  service  on  MDC  locations  is  largely  but  not 
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TOLE  3.24 


TRANSPORTATION  POLICIES  THAT  HAVE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE 
mjOR  DIVERSIFIED  CENTER  CONCEPT  IN  THE  TWIN  CITIES  REGION 


Policy  4.     Emphasize  better  management  of  the  area's  transportation  resources  by  encouraging  public 
institutions,  agencies  and  governments,  and  the  private  sector  (developers,  employers, 
consultants)  to  coordinate  and  integrate  the  number  of  parking  spaces  provided  within 
and  around  major  activity  centers,  and  provide  for  the  safe  movement  of  pedestrians 
through  parking  areas. 

Policy  5.     Provide  transportation  service  to  community  activity  centers  and  the  Metro  Centers  that 

is  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  the  young,  elderly,  and  physically  and  economically 
handicapped  living  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Policy  6.      Transportation  planning  and  investment  should  provide  for  the  efficient  movement  of  goods-- 
including  consideration  of  truck  routes,  intermodal  terminals,  efficient  distribution  sys- 
tems, and  the  incorporation  of  goods  movement  systems  into  the  design  of  major  activity  centers. 

Policy  12.    Transportation  facilities  should  be  planned  and  designed  to  promote  and  serve  land-use  and 
development  that  is  consistent  with  the  Development  Framework  chapter  of  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Guide. 

Policy  20.  Focus  transportation  services  upon  major  activity  centers  to  encourage  patterns  whereby 
people  live,  work  and  shop  within  subregions  in  order  to  reduce  private  auto  travel  and 
fuel  consumption. 

Policy  21.    Promote  shorter  trips  and  the  reduction  of  auto  driving  by: 

a.  orienting  subregional,  multi-passenger  and  shared-ride  service  toward  major 
activity  centers 

b.  providing  quality,  convenient  multi-passenger  and  shared-ride  transit,  commensurate 
with  the  demand,  to  the  major  activity  centers  from  their  subregional  area 

Policy  22.  Provide  all-day  express  transit  service  to  the  Metro  Centers  from  the  subregional  major 
activity  centers  with  priority  access  and  movement  along  the  freeways,  expressways,  and 
other  major  traffic  corridors. 

Policy  23.    Equal  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  transit  service  and  investment  within  subregional  areas 
and  to  and  within  the  Metro  Centers. 

Policy  26.    Encourage  pedestrian  movement  within  major  activity  centers  by  clustering  entertainment, 

hotel,  high-density  residential,  retail,  office,  and  convenience  services  to  utilize  common 
parking  areas,  and  by  separating  pedestrians  from  all  vehicles. 

Policy  27.  Integrate  transportation  terminals  within  major  activity  centers  for  public  transit,  taxis, 
airport  service  and  shared-ride  transit,  including  information  booths,  schedules,  etc.  The 
terminals  should  be  attractive,  climatized,  convenient,  and  clearly  signed. 

Policy  33.    Provide  safe  bicycle  access  to  major  activity  centers  and  provide  storage  facilities. 

Policy  39.    Provide  high  quality,  convenient  multi-passenger  transportation  service  to  coimiunity  and 
employment  centers. 

Policy  41.    Provide  good  access  to  major  activity  centers  such  that  the  safe  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  metropolitan  highway  and  transit  systems  is  maintained. 

Policy  42.    Provide  circulation/distribution  systems  for  major  activity  centers  to  accommodate  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  movement;  the  system  should  be  compatible  with  adjacent  residential  develop- 
ment. 


Policy  44.    Ensure  accessibility  to  the  urbanized  area  by  providing  scheduled  public  transit  or  para- 
transit  service  between  the  freestanding  cities  and  the  nearest  major  center  or  Metro  Center. 


Source:  [43] 
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Figure  3.30.    Relationships  between  MDC  Locations  and  Proposed  Multimodal 
Transportation  Terminal  Locations  in  the  Twin  Cities  Area 
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totally  consistent  with  the  land  use  planners  who  developed  the  MDC  locations. 
The  intermodal  transfer  terminal  concept  has  been  left  quite  vague  in  the  plan 
and  so  a  strict  comparison  of  the  two  concepts  is  really  not  appropriate  at 
this  point  in  time.    Further  study  of  the  implications  of  Policies  20  and  27 
have  been  included  in  the  1977  Unified  Work  Program  of  the  Metropolitan  Council 
which  is  currently  underway.    These  studies  will  assist  the  clarification  of 
the  relationships  between  the  subregional  transit  and  the  MDC  concepts  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  transportation  plan  has  also  been  prioritized  and  the  way  in  which 
this  has  been  done  provides  an  important  set  of  clues  as  to  the  status  of  the 
MDC  concept  in  the  region  and  the  projected  role  of  transit  in  implementing  it. 

The  priori zation  of  the  regional  transportation  plan  was  accomplished 
with  the  use  of  a  set  of  "policy  indicators."    These  policy  indicators  were 
designed  to  provide  a  means  of  measurement  for  assisting  in  determining  which 
subregion  "or  portion  of  the  system  is  deficient  in  transportation  services  re- 
lative to  the  goals  and  policies  of  the  Plan.    Two  types  of  policy  indicators 
were  devised.    One  dealt  with  the  performance  of  the  transportation  system  in 
relation  to  some  desired  levels  of  performance  and  the  other  dealt  with  the  im- 
pact that  various  transportation  improvement  actions  could  be  expected  to  have 
on  the  likelihood  of  achieving  various  non-transportation  goals  contained  in 
the  Metropolitan  Development  Guide.    These  policy  indicators  were  used  to  deter- 
mine the  priority  of  the  two  types  of  transit  service  improvements  included  in 
the  Plan:    (1)  express  transit  service  from  subregions  to  the  Metro  Centers 
and  (2)  transit  service  within  each  subregion. 

Nine  Development  Framework  Indicators  categories  were  developed,  one  of 
which  (Major  Employment  Concentrations)  relates  to  the  MDC  concept  directly. 
The  sub-indicators  under  this  category  were  as  follows: 


Major  Employment  Concentrations  Priority  Points 

a.  Projects  which  serve  Metropolitan  Centers  2 

b.  Projects  which  serve  Fully  Developed  Area  1 

c.  Projects  which  serve  employment  concentra- 
tions which  are  in  the  developing  stage  1/2 

d.  Projects  which  serve  employment  concentra- 
tions which  are  in  the  planning  stage  1/4 

e.  Projects  which  serve  no  developed  or  desig- 
nated employment  centers  0 
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The  point  system  used  here  gives  a  very  heavy  weight  to  the  existing  downtowns 
in  the  two  central  cities.    Since  only  5  of  the  15  MDC  locations  included  in 
the  plan  are  in  the  Fully  Developed  Area,  one  can  conclude  that  any  transit 
projects  that  are  designed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  ten  outlying  centers 
will  not  receive  enough  points  to  give  them  any  significant  priority  in  contrast 
-to  those  projects  which  serve  the  downtowns  or  locations  in  the  Fully  Developed 
Area. 

Ten  transportation  policy  indicator  categories  were  developed  but  none 
related  directly  to  the  MDC  concept.    One  category  is  indirectly  related  and 
that  is:    Subregional  Size  of  Employment  in  1970.    This  means  only  that  sub- 
regions  that  had  a  large  number  of  jobs  in  1970  are  considered  to  be  of  higher 
priority  for  transit  investments  than  those  which  did  not. 

Overall,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  MDC  concept  did  not  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  determination  of  the  prioritization  of  the  transportation 
plan.    The  reasons  for  this  are  not  clear  but  they  probably  stem  from  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  priority  and  attention  that  the  MDC  concept  has  received  in  the 
Twin  Cities  during  the  past  six  years.    The  Plan  gives  high  priority  to  the 
development  of  express  transit  linkages  from  subregions  3,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  11 
to  the  Metro  Centers  (see  Figure  3.32).    It  also  gives  high  priority  to  the 
development  of  better  transit  service  within  subregions  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  7 
(see  Figure  3.32).    These  latter  subregions  include  the  two  central  cities 
but  the  other  four  are  all  located  in  the  higher  income  areas  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Minneapolis. 

The  use  of  transit  investments  to  aid  the  growth  of  MDC's  has  not  yet  been 
explicitly  considered  by  the  transportation  planners  in  the  Twin  Cities.  For 
this  reason,  the  staging  issue  of  whether  to  connect  the  subregional  center  to 
the  downtown  first  or  to  provide  subregional  transit  service  focused  on  the 
subregional  center  first  has  not  yet  been  raised.    The  priorities  assigned  to 
subregions  (see  Figure  3.32)  indicate  that  both  types  of  improvements  will  be 
conducted  simultaneously  in  subregions  3,  5,  6,  and  7.    Regions  8  and  11  are 
supposed  to  get  express  links  to  the  Metro  Centers  but  no  local  service  focused 
on  their  MDC  locations.    This  seems  rather  strange  because  both  are  expected 
to  grow  significantly  between  1970  and  1990  and  their  growth  provides  the  op- 
portunity to  use  transit  to  encourage  a  clustering  of  the  retail /off ice  growth 
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Figure  3.32.    High  Priority  Transit  Improvement  Areas 
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in  the  MDC  locations.    Subregion  11  contains  an  MDC  location  classified  as 
developing  while  subregion  8  contains  an  MDC  location  classified  as  fully  dev- 
eloped (see  Figure  3.32).    Of  the  non-central -city  subregions  that  have  top 
priority  for  subregional  transit  improvement  (subregions  3,  5,  6  and  7),  tv;o 
have  MDC  locations  classified  as  fully  developed,  one  contains  a  developing 
MDC,  and  one  contains  both  a  developing  and  a  planning  stage  MDC  (see  Figure 
3.32). 

Is  it  logical  to  assume  that  if  one  provides  both  an  express  transit  ser- 
vice from  an  MDC  to  a  Metro  Center  and  a  subregional  transi  t  servi ce  focused  on  the 
MDC,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  grow  than  if  it  had  only  one  or  the  other  tran- 
sit service?    Or  will  the  pull  of  the  Metro  Center  (exerted  through  the  pro- 
vision of  the  express  service)  cancel  out  the  localized  clustering  pull  of  the 
subregional  service?    To  examine  this  question,  one  must  think  about  the  ef- 
fects of  differentially  improving  the  transit  accessibility  of  two  competing 
locations.    If  this  accessibility  is  increased  by  the  same  amount  in  both  loca- 
tions, one  can  assume  that  they  will  retain  the  same  relative  locational  ad- 
vantage they  now  have.    If  one  or  the  other  transit  service  provides  more  ac- 
cessibility, then  one  or  the  other  location  will  gain  a  comparative  advantage 
over  the  other.    Thus  to  answer  these  questions,  one  must  (1)  know  what  the 
present  accessibility  levels  in  each  location  are  and  (2)  estimate  how  these 
accessibility  levels  would  change  given  the  provision  of  particular  types  of 
transit  improvements.    This  type  of  analysis  has  not  been  done  in  the  Twin 
Cities  and  so  these  questions  must  remain  unanswered.    However,  if  the  sub- 
regional  transit  is  to  be  focused  (Policy  20)  and  terminal  facilities  provided 
(Policy  27)  and  the  express  service  to  Metro  Centers  is  to  be  provided  from 
MDC's  (Policy  22),  then  it  seems  likely  that  these  questions  will  have  to  be 
analyzed  in  the  very  near  future. 

(2)    Baltimore,  Maryland.    Baltimore  investigated  the  polycentric  city 
concept  in  some  detail  during  the  preparation  of  its  first  regional  development 
plan.    This  plan,  adopted  in  1967,  called  for  the  creation  of  "metrotowns"  as 
a  response  to  the  "formlessness"  of  the  sprawling,  unplanned  development  that 
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was  occurring  in  the  region  at  that  time.    The  metrotown  concept  called  for 
the  concentration  of  development  around  strategically  located  suburban  "down- 
towns" to  create  more  compact  and  densely  populated  communities.    Two  basic 
objectives  were  cited:    (1)  provide  as  much  diversity  as  possible  in  living 
and  working  opportunities,  as  well  as  in  community  services,  and  (2)  provide 
convenient  accessibility  from  the  residential  areas  to  centers  of  service  and 
employment,    Metrotowns  were  to  contain  concentrations  of  population--100,000 
to  200,000  persons  each--at  higher  densities  than  are  typical  in  suburban 
communities.    They  were  to  be  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  "metro- 
center"  (i.e.,  downtown  Baltimore)  by  means  of  a  regional  transportation  net- 
work.   At  their  cores  would  be  found  centers  of  government,  commerce,  education, 
religion  and  recreation.    Individual  metrotowns,  deployed  radially  and  in  a 
series  of  rings  around  the  central  city,  would  encompass  15,000  to  25,000  acres 
of  land  each  and  would  be  located  in  areas  where  heavy  growth  was  anticipated. 
Whenever  possible,  they  would  be  defined  at  their  outer  limits  and  separated 
by  major  open  spaces,  serving  to  give  each  metrotown  an  identity. 

A  map  showing  the  general  location  of  twenty-three  metrotown  centers  was 
included  in  the  1967  plan.    Red  circles  of  different  sizes  were  used  to  indi- 
cate the  general  size  of  each  metrotown  center  but  no  specific  size  forecasts 
were  included  in  the  plan.    Implementation  concepts  included  in  the  planning 
work  were  as  follows  [46]: 

1.  Review  of  all  public  and  private  actions  of  regional  import  for 
consistency  with  the  area-wide  plan; 

2.  Utilization  of  public  works,  public  facility  and  transportation 
planning  to  structure  and  direct  growth; 

3.  Complementary  use  of  land  use  and  regulatory  mechanisms  with  public 
works  and  facility  programming  and  development; 

4.  Coordination  of  tax  and  assessment  policies  with  area-wide  plan; 

5.  Regional  review  of  those  federal  programs  (implemented  by  the  public 
and  private  sector)  affecting  the  regional  development  pattern; 

6.  Creation  by  the  state  of  a  State  Development  Corporation  (or  corpora- 
tions) to  facilitate  the  public  acquisition  of  land  and  development 
of  metrotowns  and  their  centers; 
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7.  Encouragement  of  private  participation  in  metrotown  development 
through  careful  and  select  application  of  land  use  controls,  public 
provision  of  water  and  sewer  facilities  as  well  as  transportation 
linkages  and  the  use  of  tax  districts; 

8.  Immediate  acquisition  of  strategic  nodes  and  control  points  is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  initial  metrotowns.    Such  acquisition 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  above-mentioned  Development  Corporation, 
counties,  participating  municipalities  and  private  developers; 

9.  Direct  public  acquisition  of  land  to  be  utilized  for  recreation 
purposes; 

10.     Reservation  of  land  intended  for  future  development  through  combined 

use  of  low  intensity  zoning,  control  of  development  rights,  compensable 
zoning,  and  the  programming  of  water,  sewer  and  transportation  fac- 
ilities. 

The  development  of  the  metrotown  planning  concept  was  supported  by  some 
good  analytical  work  that  involved  the  study  of  the  market  potential  for  the 
metrotown  centers  and  the  use  of  a  mathematical  model  for  determining  high 
potential  metrotown  center  locations  and  allocating  growth  among  them.  This 
work  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation  and  was  quite  influential  in  the 
development  of  a  similar  set  of  studies  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  a  few  years 
later. 

The  next  plan  for  the  Baltimore  region  was  adopted  in  1972  as  part  of  a 
five-year  update  cycle.    This  plan  was  called  a  General  Development  Plan  for 
the  Baltimore  Region  [45].    The  metrotown  concept  was  included  in  this  plan  but 
its  role  as  an  important  element  was  very  much  reduced.    The  development  frame- 
work of  this  plan  included  four  sections:    (1)  open  space,  (2)  sewerage,  water 
and  solid  wastes,  (3)  transportation  and  energy  transmission  and  (4)  housing. 
Activity  centers  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the  table  of  contents.    Three  new 
elements  (health,  criminal  justice  and  education/libraries)  appear  in  this 
plan  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  activity  centers  were  down- 
graded as  an  important  element  in  the  regional  development  framework.  Still, 
the  plan  includes  some  text  on  activity  centers  toward  the  end  of  the  document 
that  reads  much  like  the  text  in  the  1967  plan.    And,  the  map  included  in  the 
plan  identifies  (with  black  dots  instead  of  red)  two  types  of  centers:  sector 
and  town /community.    Sector  centers  are  of  a  region-serving  scale  and  nine 
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(including  downtown  Baltimore)  such  centers  are  shown  on  the  map  (see  Figure 
3.33).    One  of  these  centers  is  the  Town  Center  of  the  new  town  of  Columbia, 
Maryland.    In  general,  the  locations  for  the  sector  centers  coincide  quite 
closely  with  the  locations  for  the  metrotowns  shown  in  the  1967  plan.  There 
is  no  substantial  discussion  of  any  implementation  strategy  or  action  plan 
to  create  sector  centers  in  the  1972  plan.    The  transportation  section  does 
include  a  recommendation  that  a  $1.8  billion  transit  system  is  essential  to 
"encourage  investment  and  development  at  key  activity  centers"  but  these  act- 
ivity centers  are  not  listed,  located  or  prioritized  in  the  plan. 

Since  1972,  work  has  been  underway  at  the  Baltimore  Regional  Planning 
Commission  to  prepare  the  1977  General  Development  Plan.    During  this  period 
of  time,  a  substantial  effort  has  been  put  into  the  revital ization  of  downtown 
Baltimore  by  an  especially  energetic  mayor  and  funding  for  an  initial  segment 
of  the  regional  rail  rapid  transit  system  (part  of  the  1967  plan)  was  obtained. 
This  rapid  rail  line  will  connect  downtown  Baltimore  with  a  corridor  located 
northwest  of  the  downtown.    It  will  not  reach  the  Owings  Mill  sector  center 
(see  Figure  3.33)  as  it  was  decided  that  extending  the  line  so  far  out  would 
inhibit,  not  encourage,  the  revital ization  of  downtown  Baltimore.    In  fact, 
any  idea  that  does  not,  in  some  way,  relate  to  the  revital ization  of  downtown 
Baltimore  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  attention  given  the  current  political 
situation  in  the  Baltimore  region.    Although  the  1977  plan  for  Baltimore  is 
not  yet  complete,  it  is  not  expected  to  give  much  attention  to  the  metrotown 
concept  that  first  appeared  twelve  years  ago. 

Figure  3.33  shows  the  rail  transit  routes  that  were  included  in  the  1972 
plan  in  relation  to  the  sector  centers.    As  can  be  seen,  the  intention  was  to 
connect  the  sector  centers  with  downtown  Baltimore  with  only  two,  quite  dis- 
tant, exceptions  (Columbia  and  Annapolis).    The  Owings  Mill  route  is  now  under 
construction  but  will  initially  be  only  about  half  as  long  as  is  shown  on  the 
map  of  Figure  3.33.    Planners  interviewed  at  the  Baltimore  Regional  Planning 
Commission  still  think  the  metrotowns  idea  is  a  feasible  and  desirable  concept 
for  the  Baltimore  region  but  it  is  something  that  is  not  possible  to  advocate 
now  because  of  the  current  political  climate.    While  evidence  of  progress  on 
the  renewal  of  downtown  Baltimore  is  quite  visible,  the  RPC  forecasts  for  the 
future  of  the  region  do        show  that  decentralization  is  expected  to  continue 
at  a  rapid  pace  through  1990  (see  Table  2.4).    If  metrotowns  do  emerge  in  the 
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Figure  3.33.    Rail  Transit  Routes  In  Relation  to 

Proposed  Metrotowns  in  the  Baltimore, 
Maryland  Region,  1977 
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outer  part  of  the  Baltimore  region  (as  one  is  doing  in  Columbia)  it  will  not 
be  because  the  RPC  planners  have  pushed  hard  for  the  metrotown  concept. 
Rather,  it  will  be  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  market  for  land  suitable 
for  office,  retail  and  apartment  complexes  and  all  the  factors  which  influence 
that  market. 

Baltimore's  desire  to  rebuild  its  downtown  area  into  a  large  and  very 
dense  center  will  require  a  large  improvement  in  transit  accessibility.  Any 
future  starts  on  their  rapid  rail  system  will  probably  be  designed  to  help 
achieve  this  objective  as  long  as  the  present  political  group  stays  in  power. 
Yet  forecasts  produced  by  the  RPC  show  that  the  City  of  Baltimore's  share  of 
regional  employment  is  expected  to  decline  in  all  tertiary  employment  categorie 
between  1970  and  1990  as  shown  below  in  Table  3.25. 


TABLE  3.25 

1970  and  Forecast  Shares  of  Regional  Employment  (%) 


Retail  Service  Office  Government 

1970    1995  1970    1995  1970    1995  1970  1995 

Baltimore  City                 48      41  53      40  64      58        43  41 

Rest  of  Region                  52       59  47       60  36      42        57  59 

Change,  Rest  of  Region, 

1970-1995                            +7  +13  +6  +2 


Source:  [47] 


In  absolute  terms  the  forecasts  show  that  206,000  new  jobs  in  these  four 
tertiary  sectors  are  expected  to  locate  in  the  rest  of  the  region  during  this 
twenty-five-year  period  compared  with  97,000  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  a  ratio 
of  about  2:1  in  favor  of  the  outer  city. 

If  half  of  these  206,000  new  jobs  were  to  locate  in  one  of  the  eight 
sector  centers  in  the  outer  city,  this  would  increase  the  employment  in  these 
centers  by  an  average  of  about  26,000  each.    Such  an  increase  would  represent 
a  major  step  toward  the  eventual  implementation  of  the  metrotowns  centers  con- 
cept.   However,  if  primary  attention  is  given  to  the  development  only  of  rapid 
rail  transit  station  areas,  it  seems  unlikely  that  metrotown  centers  of  any 
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substantial  size  will  evolve  in  the  Baltimore  region  in  the  near  future.  A 
committment  to  the  rapid  rail  transit  system  (i.e.  a  large  number  of  small 
centers  located  at  transit  stations)  is  basically  incompatible  with  a  metrotov/n 
type  of  concept.    Baltimore  has  chosen  the  former  course  of  action,  at  least 
for  now. 


(3)    San  Francisco,  California.    The  polycentric  city  concept  was  an 
important  element  of  the  Regional  Plan,  1970-1990,  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region  that  was  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 
in  July  of  1970  [48].    The  organizing  concept  used  in  this  plan  was  termed  the 
"City-Centered  Bay  Region"  and  it  called  for  the  accommodation  of  future  urban 
growth  within  the  existing  communities  in  the  region.    The  concept  was  defined 
by  a  very  generalized  map  and  a  series  of  statements.    Excerpts  from  this  text 
are  as  follows: 


"All  communities  are  organized  around  one  or  two  major  community  centers. 
In  most  communities,  these  centers  include  the  central  business  district 
and  functionally  related  contiguous  areas.    Designed  on  a  relatively 
large  scale,  they  have  a  center  of  stores,  offices,  institutional  and 
cultural  activities,  with  surrounding  educational  institutions,  enter- 
tainment centers  and  sports  and  convention  facilities.    In  general,  com- 
munity centers  are  highly  accessible  from  all'  parts  of  the  community  and 
region.    Those  found  in  outlying  cormiunities  are  developed  to  improve 
local  conditions  and  counter  congestion  in  large  metropolitan  centers. 
Community  centers  influence  patterns  of  regional  population  growth  and 
urban  development  by  providing  a  nucleus  to  attract  uses  and  facilities 
that  would  otherwise  be  widely  dispersed." 

"Within  the  planned  cormiunities ,  employment  opportunities  are  diver- 
sified and  convenient  to  residents,  resulting  in  shorter  home-to-work 
trips.    Housing  of  various  types,  designs  and  prices  is  located  close 
to  major  employment  centers." 

"Densities  are  highest  near  major  transportation  interchange  points 
and  around  community  centers." 

"Future  rapid  transit  service  should  connect  all  major  community  cen- 
ters of  the  metropolitan  Bay  Region  so  that  no  transfer  is  required  to 
move  from  one  center  to  another.    The  development  of  high-standard 
intra-city  mass  transit  systems  in  all  metropolitan  communities,  linked 
to  the  regional  rail  rapid  transit  system  (BART)  also  requires  high 
priority  at  all  governmental  levels." 
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The  map  included  in  the  Regional  Plan  document  included  32  red  dots  which 
defined  the  general  location  of  the  city  centers  that  were  to  be  encouraged 
to  grow.    All  but  two  of  these  locations  are  shown  as  being  served  by  a  greatly 
extended  BART  system  as  well  as  by  the  extensive  highway  system  in  the  nine- 
county  Bay  Region.    The  plan  also  includes  some  general  statements  about  the 
various  ways  of  implementing  the  city-centered  concept  and  they  are  quite 
similar  to  those  included  in  plans  discussed  previously.    There  is  virtually 
no  trend  data  included  in  the  plan  to  support  its  various  policy  statements 
and  no  assessment  of  the  city-centered  concept  in  relation  to  past  trends  is 
provided. 

Since  the  plan  was  published  in  1970,  the  BART  system  has  moved  much 
closer  to  a  fully  operational  level  and  some  initial  findings  from  the  BART 
Impact  Study  have  become  available.    Current  indications  are  that  the  develop- 
ment around  outlying  BART  stations  has  been  very  slow  and  various  reasons  for 
this  situation  have  been  suggested.    Further  studies  of  this  issue  are  currently 
in  process  and  will  add  considerably  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  response 
of  the  urban  land  market  to  the  development  opportunities  available  at  differ- 
ent types  of  rail  rapid  transit  stations. 

The  land  use  planners  at  ABAG  are  currently  in  the  process  of  updating 
the  1970  Regional  Plan  and  they  expect  to  publish  a  new  document  before  the 
end  of  1978.    Present  indications  are  that  the  city-centered  concept  will  be 
deemphasized  considerably  and  no  map  showing  the  location  of  major  activity 
centers  will  be  included  in  the  new  plan.    As  has  been  the  case  in  Baltimore 

and  Washington,  D.C.,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  getting  the  BART  station  areas 
developed  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  system  can  attract  more  patronage 
and  become  less  of  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  region. 

The  most  recent  population  and  employment  projections  for  the  Bay  Area 
region  [49]  indicate  that  the  three  counties  that  contain  the  three  major 
cities  of  the  region  (San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose)  are  expected  to 
capture  a  large  share  of  the  new  jobs  but  a  much  smaller  share  of  the  new 
residents  of  the  region  between  1975  and  1990.    Two  base  case  projections  were 
made.    Base  Case  I  uses  a  high  growth  estimate  and  Base  Case  II  uses  a  low 
growth  estimate  for  the  region.    In  Base  Case  I,  Alameda,  San  Francisco  and 
Santa  Clara  Counties  are  expected  to  receive  71  per  cent  of  the  new  jobs  but 
only  32  per  cent  of  the  new  residents  added  to  the  region.    In  Base  Case  II, 
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the  comparable  figures  are  74  per  cent  and  50  per  cent.  In  both  cases,  these 
projections  indicate  an  increase  in  the  centralization  of  employment  in  the 
three  central  city  counties  while  the  majority  of  the  new  residents  continues 
to  disperse  into  the  other  six  counties.  Still,  the  15-year  growth  increment 
expected  to  be  added  in  the  region  is  so  small  relative  to  the  existing  situa- 
tion that  the  overall  distribution  of  population  and  employment  in  the  region 
will  be  about  the  same  in  1990  as  in  1975  in  either  Base  Case  I  or  II. 

These  projections  indicate  that  about  157,000  new  jobs  are  expected  in 
the  six  counties  that  make  up  the  other  city  in  Base  Case  I,  and  the  figure 
is  96,000  for  Base  Case  II.    At  present,  ABAG  has  no  specific  ideas  about  how 
government  ought  or  might  shape  the  location  and  timing  of  this  growth  within 
the  Bay  Region.    Perhaps  when  the  new  Regional  Plan  is  published  by  ABAG,  some 
policies  that  deal  with  this  issue  will  be  included.    One  can  only  conjecture 
that;  in  order  to  make  BART  work  better,  ABAG  will  suggest  that  some  strong 
efforts  be  made  to  get  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  these  new  jobs  to 
locate  adjacent  to  existing  rapid  rail  stations. 

(4)    London,  England.    The  Greater  London  Council  published  the  Greater 
London  Development  Plan  [50]  in  1976  and  it  marks  a  new  stage  in  metropolitan 
wide  planning  in  England.    This  plan,  called  a  structure  plan,  is  a  statutory 
development  plan  as  required  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  of  1971. 
The  Act  specifies  that  the  development  plan  for  Greater  London  shall  be  prepared 
first,  to  form  a  framework  for  the  32  Borough  plans  which  will  follow.  As 
the  Borough  plans  are  developed,  there  then  will  be  an  iterative  process  in  which 
local  plans  are  tested  as  to  their  fit  to  the  regional  plan  and  adjustments  or 
amendments  are  made  as  necessary. 

Section  8  of  the  Greater  London  Development  Plan  deals  with  Strategic 
and  Shopping  Centres.    Initially,  the  GLC  planners  identified  28  Strategic 
Centres,  six  of  which  were  further  designated  as  Major  Strategic  Centres. 
These  were  mapped  as  shown  in  Figure  3.34.    The  designation  was  done  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  retail  sales  in  various  areas  in  1961.  When 
two  or  more  centres  in  any  one  Borough  had  a  similar  sales  volume,  other  factors 
were  analyzed.    All  the  centres  were  existing  town  centres  and  no  priority  was 
assigned  Major  Strategic  Centres  over  Strategic  Centres.    Most  (25  of  28)  of 
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Figure  3.34     Map  of  Major  and  Minor  Strategic  Centres  for  the  Greater  London 
Area,  1976 


the  Strategic  Centres  were  designated  as  preferred  locations  for  office  devel- 
opment and  most  (25  of  28)  were  also  designated  as  major  transportation  inter- 
changes.   However,  20  locations  not  in  centres  were  also  so  designated. 

The  plan  was  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Environment  in 
early  1976  and  he  found  the  distinction  between  Major  Strategic  Centres  and 
Strategic  Centres  to  be  unsupportable.    The  plan  was  moderated  to  remove  this 
distinction  before  it  was  published  and  so  the  final  map  shows  only  the  location 
of  28  Strategic  Centres.    GLC  planners  noted  that  the  plan  was  reviewed  by  a 
government  that  was  controlled  by  the  Tory  Party  while  it  was  prepared  when  a 
Labour  government  was  in  power.    Part  of  the  motivation  for  eliminating  the  six 
Major  Strategic  Centre  designations  probably  relates  to  some  fears  on  the  part 
of  various  conservative  government  officials  that  the  viability  of  Central 
London  was  threatened  by  such  a  concept. 

The  Plan  notes  that  the  volume  of  retail  sales  in  London's  Central  Area 
was  ^382  million  in  1961,  almost  one-fifth  of  Greater  London's  retail  sales 
in  that  year.    The  Strategic  Centre  with  the  highest  sales  volume  in  that  year 
was  Croydon  with  about  one-fifteenth  that  amount.    Outside  Central  London, 
12  centres  had  sales  of  more  than  ^ 10  million  and  43  had  sales  of  between 
(iPs.Sand  10  million  in  1961.    There  are  no    comparable  data  on  the  distribution 
of  office  employment  between  Central  London  and  the  outer  city  centres  in  the 
Plan.    However,  office  growth  in  Central  London  began  to  be  seen  as  a  problem 
during  the  later  1950's.    A  1963  White  Paper  found  an  increase  of  32  percent 
over  pre-war  office  floorspace  in  Central  London.    Each  year  new  floorspace 
was  being  provided  for  at  least  15,000  new  office  jobs  in  the  central  area 
alone,  and  in  only  a  decade,  150,000  people  had  been  added  to  the  daily  peak- 
hour  travellers  into  Central  London.    In  1964  the  Location  of  Offices  Bureau 
(LOB)  was  established  to  encourage  decentralization  of  private-sector  office 
firms.    Also  in  that  year  the  "Office  Development  Permit"  was  established 

as  a  regulatory  device  to  carry  out  the  decentralization  program.    This  Permit 
is  essentially  a  license  to  apply  for  "planning  permission"  and  is  a  means  of 
imposing  conditions  on  office  development.    There  is  no  appeal  or  compensation 
for  refusal  of  a  permit.    In  addition,  applicants  are  currently  required  to  show 
that  a  move  outside  London  and  the  Southeast  is  not  practicable,  and  there  is  a 
severe  restriction  on  speculative  office  building  in  London. 

There  are  several  incentives  which  the  Government  can  manipulate,  in 
addition  to  the  Office  Development  Permit  and  the  activities  of  the  LOB.  Since 
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1972  Government  subsidies  have  been  available  to  encourage  manufacturing  employ- 
ment to  re-locate  in  "assisted  areas,"  in  order  to  strengthen  those  areas  with 
a  weak  economic  base.    In  1973  new  incentives  were  added  to  encourage  service 
industries  to  move  to  assisted  areas,  with  tbe  particular  intention  of  encouraging 
office  employment  in  these  areas.    Two  new  incentives  which  were  added  at  that 
same  time  are  as  follows: 

1)  A  grant  of  800  pounds  per  employee  who  is  moved  with  his  or  her  work 
(normally  up  to  50  percent  of  the  number  of  new  jobs  created),  and 

2)  A  selective  grant  towards  the  cost  of  rent  at  the  new  location  for 
up  to  3-5  years. 

The  planning  process  behind  this  regulatory  framework  is  worth  exploring. 
Attention  was  first  paid  to  the  trends  in  office  employment,  office  floorspace, 
and  the  characteristics  of  Central  London  firms  over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Studies  were  carried  out  on  the  rate  and  location  of  office  growth  during  this 
period.    As  of  1971,  two-thirds  of  London's  commercial  office  floorspace  and 
half  its  total  office  employment  were  in  Central  London.    It  was  found  that  most 
of  the  establishments  in  the  commercial  office  sector  were  small,  with  70  percent 
of  them  employing  under  ten  people  each. 

Looking  at  the  larger  region,  data  for  1967  and  1974  indicate  that  Outer 
London  and  the  rest  of  the  SE  Region  have  increased  their  share  of  the  region's 
office  space  at  the  expense  of  Central  London.     Table  3.26.  shows  that  Central 
London's  share  of  the  regional  total  of  office  space  dropped  by  eight  percent 
in  this  seven-year  period  while  the  outer  parts  of  the  region  gained  by  the 
same  amount.    Passenger  traffic  into  Central  London  during  the  morning  peak 
has  declined  from  1,230,359  in  1961  to  1,085,648  in  1973,  a  12  percent  drop 
in  12  years.    This  decline  is  probably  mostly  due  to  the  decentralization  of 
office  employment  during  this  period. 

The  last  set  of  preliminary  studies  done  as  part  of  the  decentralization 
program  involves  the  decision  of  firms  to  leave  Central  London.    There  is  a 
trend  toward  increasing  difficulty  in  accommodating  small  firms.    Property  owners 
are  finding  it  more  advantageous  to  let  entire  buildings  on  single  leases,  rather 
than  split  them  into  individual  suites  for  letting  purposes.    As  a  result  small 
firms  are  having  problems  in  finding  adequate  space  in  Central  London,  and  such 
small  offices  particularly  rely  on  the  close  contacts  available  in  the  Central 
area.    This  was  identified  as  an  area  which  would  need  continual  monitoring. 
Finally,  trends  in  office  rents  and  staff  costs  in  the  Southeast  were  researched, 
and  figures  were  developed  which  compared  rent  and  salary  costs  by  region  of  the 
country. 
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TABLE  3.26 

Share  of  Office  Space  for  Greater  London  Region, 
1967  and  1974 

Commercial  Office  Floorspace      Share  of  Regional  Total 
(minions  of  square  feet)  (%) 


1967 

1974 

1967 

1974 

Central  London 

82.1 

98.7 

55 

47 

Rest  of  Inner  London 

12.1 

17.6 

8 

8 

Outer  London 

19.7 

34.4 

13 

17 

Rest  of  SE  Region 

36.3 

57.7 

24 

28 

150  .2 

208.4 

100 

ICQ 

Source:    [51 ,  Table  5] 


The  second  phase  of  the  planning  process  towards  decentralization  was  to 
develop  forecasts  of  office  employment.    These  forecasts  were  made  both  for 
employment  and  for  office  construction,  and  for  rent  levels  throughout  England. 
The  present  economic  down-turn  in  Great  Britain  will  probably  mean  that  less 
decentralization  from  Central  London  will  occur  than  was  originally  hoped. 
However,  the  long-term  trend  is  for  the  costs  of  "doing  business"  in  London  to 
soar,  which  will  provide  the  momentum  for  increased  re-locations  to  other  areas 
of  the  country.    Such  dispersal  pressures  are  likely  to  increase  as  the  economy 
is  strengthened.    Office  jobs  are  expected  to  provide  30  percent  of  all  occupations 
by  1981. 

The  third  part  of  the  planning  process  was  to  identify  the  constraints  which 
firms  face  when  considering  a  move.    The  principal  areas  of  investigation  included 
the  supply  of  mobile  jobs,  the  extent  of  the  labor  supply  in  assisted  areas,  the 
short  and  long-term  costs  of  a  move,  the  availability  of  office  premises  in 
outlying  areas,  and  the  problem  of  reduced  communication  with  increased  distance 
from  Central  London. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  planning  process  was  the  investigation  of  policy 
instruments  needed  to  bring  about  the  decentralization  program.    In  addition  to 
the  controls  previously  mentioned,  there  were  five  possible  Government  measures 
which  were  considered  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  greater  movement  of  firms 
oiit  of  the  Southeast.    These  additional  instruments  were:    (1)  a  control  on 
the  amount  of  office  floorspace  occupied  by  a  firm;  (2)  reactivation  of  powers 
under  a  1966  Act  to  control  by  license  buildings  other  than  housing  or  factories; 
(3)  a  building  levy  or  tax  on  additions  to  office  stock  in  the  area  of  control; 
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(4)  annual  taxes  on  the  number  of  office  workers  employed  by  a  firm  in  the 
control  area,  and  (5)  annual  taxes  on  the  floorspace  occupied  by  firms.  It 
was  concluded  that  building  licensing  or  a  building  levy  would  have  little  merit 
as  instruments  of  a  relocation  policy,  and  that  any  form  of  increased  taxation 
would  be  too  massive  in  relation  to  the  objectives.    It  was  finally  determined 
that  relying  on  the  Office  Development  Permit  would  be  the  most  efficient  and 
e'ffective  policy  instrument. 

The  program  of  office  decentralization  from  Central  London  has  been  in 
effect  for  several  years  now.    Given  the  economic  down-turn  and  the  lack  of  new 
office  construction  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  assess  the  success  of  the 
program.    However,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  activities  of  the  LOB  are  at 
least  moderately  successful  and  have  helped  create  a  favorable  climate  for 
decentralization  through  their  publicity  and  so  a  closer  look  at  the  LOB 
activities  is  appropriate. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1963,  LOB's  efforts  have  resulted  in  some  130,000 
jobs  outside  Central  London,  which  is  perhaps  half  of  the  office  jobs  moved  in 
the  period.    Less  than  15  percent  of  the  moves  were  greater  than  80  miles  from 
Central  London,  although  there  are  recent  indications  that  firms  may  be  willing 
to  consider  longer  distance  moves.    In  terms  of  size  of  move,  about  50  percent 
of  the  firms  moving  had  less  than  25  employees,  while  10  percent  of  the  moves 
involved  firms  with  over  200  employees.    With  regard  to  the  destination  of  firms 
re-locating,  about  40  percent  of  the  LOB'-assisted  moves  have  only  been  to  the 
London  suburbs,  and  the  great  majority  (84  percent)  have  remained  within  the 
Southeast  part  of  England.    In  general  the  activities  of  the  Location  of  Offices 
Bureau  have  been  found  to  be  efficient  and  effective.    The  independence  of  the 
LOB  from  the  Government  is  seen  as  being  one  reason  behind  its  success.  Another 
factor  is  that  LOB's  activities  involve  no  restrictions  on  the  office  market, 
but  are  only  an  attempt  to  reduce  or  redirect  demand  for  space  in  central  London. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  office  decentralization  program  is  the 
on-going  research  effort  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.    The  LOB 
has  conducted  a  case  study  of  20  firms  who  have  made  the  decision  to  decentralize. 
Detailed  studies  were  made  of  the  reasons  behind  the  move,  the  location  decision, 
any  incentives  provided  by  the  firm  to  encourage  its  employees  to  also  make  the 
move,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  firm  in  its  new  location.  The 
balance  of  the  firms  involved  in  the  case  study  looked  upon  their  recent  move  in 
a  positive  way,  particularly  because  of  considerable  savings  in  rents  and 
salaries  upon  leaving  Central  London. 
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This  review  of  the  London  experience  with  decentralization  indicates  a 
well -developed  planning  process,  including  the  creation  of  reasonably  strong 
regulatory  tools  with  which  to  implement  the  program.    Though  the  success  of 
the  Government  policy  is  difficult  to  evaluate  because  of  slowed  economic  growth, 
it  is  thought  that  Government  actions  have  at  least  partially  slowed  the  con- 
centration of  offices  in  the  Central  London  area.    The  real  test  of  the  policies 
and  regulations  will  occur  in  future  periods  of  economic  growth.    Since  the 
London  program  is  so  much  more  well-established  than  any  in  the  U.S.,  it 
will  be  important  to  monitor  the  future  operation  of  the  decentralization  program. 

f .    Never  Considered  (Atlanta,  Georgia) 

The  Atlanta  region  has  been  included  in  this  study  to  represent  the  situa- 
tion where  a  conscious  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  development  of 
large  regional  centers  in  the  outer  city.    Atlanta,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States,  is  trying  very  hard  to  develop  a  large  and  dense 
downtown  area.    The  main  tool  that  is  being  used  to  assist  the  achievement  of 
this  objective  is  a  rail  rapid  transit  system  that  is  now  under  construction. 
This  system  is  focused  on  the  downtown  area  and  is  expected  to  be  a  major  fac- 
tor in  encouraging  its  further  growth  and  densification. 

A  Regional  Development  Plan  (RPD)  for  the  Atlanta  Region  was  published  in 
1976  by  the  Atlanta  Regional  Commission  (ARC)  [52].    It  is  the  result  of  about 
two  years  of  work  by  the  ARC  and  provides  a  framework  that  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  Atlanta  Region's  growth  for  the  next  25  years.  The 
RDP  is  basically  a  policy-oriented  document  that  contains  facts  and  forecasts 
for  the  seven-county  region  as  a  whole  and  for  its  many  parts.    It  also  includes 
a  map  that  shows  the  expected  distribution  of  population  at  several  points  in 
time  together  with  key  natural  features  and  major  transportation  facilities. 
The  expected  distribution  of  employment  is  not  shown  in  map  form  but  forecasts 
of  total  employment  for  34  subregions  for  1980,  1990  and  the  year  2000  are  in- 
cluded in  the  RDP.    As  indicated  previously  (in  Table  2.1)  the  City  of  Atlanta's 
share  of  the  region's  population  is  expected  to  decline  from  34  per  cent  in 
1970  to  15  per  cent  in  the  year  2000  while  its  share  of  total  employment  is  ex- 
pected to  drop  from  54  to  35  per  cent.    Viewing  them  another  way,  the  forecasts 
indicate  that  the  City  of  Atlanta  is  expected  to  obtain  about  a  four  per  cent 
share  of  the  region's  two  million  new  people  between  1970  and  the  year  2000 
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while  attracting  about  22  per  cent  of  nearly  one  million  new  jobs.    The  fore- 
casts thus  indicate  that  the  outer  city  will  attract  about  24  new  people  for 
every  new  person  in  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  about  five     new  jobs  for  every 
new  job  in  the  central  city.    The  Atlanta  CBD  is  expected  to  grow  from  93,614 
jobs  in  1970  to  173,311  in  the  year  2000,  an  increase  of  85  per  cent.  This 
CBD  growth  represents  63  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  growth  in  the  City 
of  Atlanta  during  this  30-year  time  period.    Viewing  it  another  way,  the  an- 
other way,  the  CBD  growth  is  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  region's  total  ex- 
pected employment  growth  and  in  the  year  2000,  the  CBD  is  expected  to  contain 
approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  region's  jobs. 

The  RDP  does  not  include  any  policies  that  deal  specifically  with  the 
concept  of  major  diversified  centers  in  the  outer  city.    Three  policies  that 
deal  with  the  general  topic  are  as  follows: 

(i)    Established  commercial  centers  should  be  maintained  or  rehabilitated, 
where  possible,  to  remain  economically  productive  and  provide  service 
to  nearby  residential  areas, 
(ii)    New  commercial  facilities  should  be  concentrated  in  suitably  located 
and  well-designed  centers,  compatible  with  adjoining  development  and 
accessible  to  their  respective  market  areas, 
(iii)    Central  Atlanta  should  remain  the  region's  largest  and  most  inten- 
sively developed  business  center,  accommodating  activities  that  can- 
not be  as  well  located  elsewhere:    in  government,  business  and  pro- 
fessional services,  finance,  retail  trade  and  entertainment  and  the 
arts. 

The  term  "development  centers"  is  used  to  refer  primarily  to  the  station 
areas  that  are  part  of  the  development  of  the  rail  rapid  transit  system  being 
constructed  by  the  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority  (MARTA).  Ap- 
proximately 41  stations  are  expected  to  be  included  in  the  MARTA  rail  system 
and  a  series  of  Transit  Station  Area  Development  Studies  are  well  underway. 
These  transit  station  areas  are  to  be  developed  as  extensively  and  as  densely 
as  possible  and  this  outcome  is  viewed  as  being  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
MARTA  system.    These  station  areas  will  be  competing  with  other  locations  in  the 
region  which  have  very  good  auto  accessibility  as  the  freeway  system  in  place 
in  the  region  is  quite  extensive.    There  is  now  a  large  number  of  office  parks. 
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industrial  parks  and  shopping  centers  in  the  outer  city.    The  relationships 
between  these  locations  and  the  rail  station  areas  are  shown  in  Figure  3.28. 
As  can  be  seen,  only  a  few  office  and  industrial  parks  are  located  near  a  rail 
station  area  and  the  relationship  between  shopping  center  locations  and  the 
rail  station  areas  is  even  less  close  on  the  average.    These  two  maps  are  not 
included  in  the  RPD  but  have  been  developed  by  overlaying  maps  that  are  in  the 
RPD.    The  relationships  shown  on  these  maps  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
MARTA  station  areas  were  not  often  located  in  ways  that  could  easily  serve  the 
existing  office,  industrial  and  retail  complexes'  in  the  outer  city. 

In  the  future,  office  space  developers  will  be  faced  with  essentially  two 
location  options:    a  MARTA  station  area  or  an  existing  office  park.    There  is 
probably  substantial  vacant  land  in  the  several  existing  office  parks,  so  few 
new  office  parks  will  probably  be  established  in  the  1980's  and  1990's.  The 
choice  might  boil  down  to  five  to  ten  MARTA  stations  versus  some  15  to  20  of- 
fice parks.    Developers  will  probably  prefer  those  locations  that  offer  both 
good  auto  and  transit  access.    If  this  is  true,  then  only  those  few  MARTA  sta- 
tions which  also  have  good  auto  accessibility  will  attract  much  office  develop- 
ment.   Therefore,  one  might  expect  that  a  few  large  activity  centers  could 
emerge  in  the  outer  city  adjacent  to  those  stations  that  possess  high  levels 
of  both  auto  and  transit  access.    The  competition  between  the  office  and  indus- 
trial parks  and  the  rail  station  areas  for  a  share  of  the  office/retail  building 
market  will  be  interesting  to  watch  as  it  could  be  a  major  factor  in  the  long- 
run  success  or  failure  of  the  MARTA  system. 

The  station  area  studies  that  have  been  done  in  the  Atlanta  region  are 
good  examples  of  the  type  of  detailed  site  planning  that  needs  to  be  done  for 
major  diversified  centers  in  cities  that  are  not  planning  to  construct  a  rail 
rapid  transit  system.    One  of  these  station  area  studies  deals  with  a  large 
suburban  shopping  center  complex  that  has  apartments  and  office  buildings  located 
adjacent  to  it  [52].    This  area  appears  to  have  potential  to  become  a  major  di- 
versified center  but  no  plans  of  this  scale  have  been  developed  as  yet  nor  are 
any  intended  so  far  as  is  known. 

If  all  of  the  41  MARTA  station  areas  were  to  be  densely  developed  with 
office,  retail  and  apartment  buildings  during  the  next  23  years,  could  they 
absorb  all  of  the  expected  growth  in  these  sectors  during  this  time  period? 
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Major  Shopping  Centers  and  Office  and  Industrial  Parks  in  Relation  to  Major  Freeways 
and  Rapid  Transit  Stations  in  the  Atlanta,  Georgia  Region,  1977 


Figure  3.35.    Transportation--Land  Use  Relationships 
in  the  Atlanta  Region 
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No  estimate  of  this  type  could  be  found  among  the  planners  and  others  inter- 
viewed in  Atlanta  but  all  did  agree  that  the  station  areas  must  attract  a 
large  proportion  of  the  available  growth  in  these  sectors  if  MARTA  is  to  at- 
tract the  patronage  it  needs  to  become  economically  viable.    The  market  poten- 
tial and  absorption  studies  needed  to  answer  these  questions  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  done  as  yet  either  by  MARTA  or  ARC  and  so  this  issue  is  still  very 
much  in  question. 

In  summary,  the  ARC  forecasts  show  that  a  further  rapid  dispersal  of  both 
people  and  jobs  in  the  Atlanta  region  is  likely  between  now  and  the  year  2000. 
A  rapid  rail  system  is  being  constructed  that  is  designed  primarily  to  serve 
a  CBD  area  which  is  expected  to  contain  about  11  per  cent  of  the  region's  em- 
ployment in  the  year  2000.    The  other  89  per  cent  of  the  jobs  will  be  located 
in  a  large  number  of  small  clusters  scattered  throughout  the  region.    Some  of 
these  clusters  will  be  oriented  to  a  rail  transit  station  and  they  may  grow  to 
a  considerable  size.    Others  will  continue  to  be  auto-oriented  and  they  will 
probably  remain  relatively  small.    The  size  distribution  of  centers  in  the  year 
2000  will  depend  largely  on  the  competition  between  office  and  industrial  parks, 
shopping  centers  and  the  rail  station  areas  for  the  new  growth  that  is  expected 
to  be  locating  in  the  region.    Prime  locations  for  major  diversified  centers 
in  the  outer  city  have  not  been  identified  by  the  regional  planning  agency.  If 
they  occur,  they  will  be  the  creatures  of  the  market  forces  in  the  region  and 
their  pattern  may  or  may  not  be  equitable  and  efficient  from  a  societal  point 
of  view.    Only  time  will  tell. 
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IV.    PROBLEMS,  PROGRESS,  AND  POTENTIAL 


In  this  section,  we  will  summarize  the  major  problems  that  remain  to  be 
solved  before  significant  progress  can  be  expected  toward  the  creation  of  poly- 
centric  cities  in  the  United  States.    Then,  a  brief  review  of  several  of  the 
most  promising  efforts  to  develop  major  diversified  centers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  will  be  presented,  followed  by  a  brief  assessment  of  the  potential  for 
such  developments  in  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 

A.  Problems 

The  results  of  the  survey  and  the  site  visits  described  in  Section  III 
show  that  while  the  polycentric  city  concept  is  a  widely  accepted  notion  among 
U.S.  regional  planners,  little  descriptive  work  has  been  done  to  identify  what 
the  urban  land  market  is  doing  with  respect  to  the  location  and  relocation  of 
office,  retail  and  apartment  developments.    Moreover,  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  to  identify  ways  and  means  of  implementing  the  concept  in  those  cities 
which  have  been  bold  enough  to  publish  a  map  which  shows  the  location  of  those 
areas  which  they  want  developed  into  major  diversified  centers.    However,  such 
studies  have  been  conducted  in  Canada  and  since  they  are  readily  available  (and 
written  in  English),  they  represent  the  best  guides  available  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  studies  needed  and  implementation  problems  that  need  to  be  solved 
before  any  real  progress  toward  the  creation  of  the  polycentric  city  can  be 
expected  in  the  United  States.    Still,  the  Canadian  studies  can  only  take  us 
part  of  the  way  because  of  some  significant  differences  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  cities  in  urban  structure    and  density,  political  organization,  financ- 
ing mechanisms  and  governmental  powers  to  regulate  and  control  the  use  of  land. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  the  significant  efforts  to  create  large  new 
centers  in  the  outer  city,  currently  underway  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  will 
be  successful.    In  fact,  it  will  be  several  years,  perhaps  1985  or  later,  before 
one  will  be  able  to  reach  even  a  tentative  conclusion  on  this  question. 

Our  review  of  the  planning  efforts  and  experiences  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver 
suggests  that  any  American  city  that  wanted  to  seriously  examine  the  potential 
of  the  polycentric  city  concept  should  closely  emulate  the  procedures  and  pro- 
esses  used  in  these  two  cities.    These  studies  have  identified  and  partially 
resolved  several  major  problems  that  are  also  very  likely  to  be  present  in  any 


American  city  in  the  500,000  plus  population  category.    Some  of  these  problems 
are  technical  or  methodological  in  nature  while  others  relate  to  the  political 
and  fiscal  feasibility  of  the  concept.    A  listing  of  these  problems  and  a  brief 
discussion  of  each  is  as  follows: 

1.    Technical  (methodological) 

Most  of  these  problem  areas  have  been  identified  in  terms  of  the  framework 
used  in  Section  III  to  evaluate  the  site  visits  (see  Figure  3.1).    A  basic  prob- 
lem that  exists  almost  universally  is  that  of  defining  the  major  diversified 
center  concept  more  precisely  in  terms  of  its  size  and  mix  of  activities.  A 
second  and  highly  related  problem  is  that  of  determining  the  appropriate  number 
of  major  diversified  centers  and  their  location  (spacing)  within  the  region. 
The  modelling  techniques  that  were  developed  and  applied  in  Baltimore  and  the 
Twin  Cities  in  the  1960's  were  used  to  address  these  questions  in  a  rather 
limited  but  effective  way  but  they  have  not  been  applied  in  other  American 
cities.    These  techniques  have  been  used  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
only  recent  literature  on  this  topic  has  been  written  by  British  researchers 
[6]  [8] .    If  an  adequate  model  could  be  developed  that  would  be  capable  of 
allowing  the  planner  to  generate  and  evaluate  alternative  size-location  pat- 
terns of  major  diversified  centers,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  make  some 
progress  on  the  key  issue  of  how  many  centers,  of  what  size,  mix  of  activities 
and  spacing,  would  tend  to  optimize  the  values  of  certain  selected  performance 
measures.    Until  such  a  model  is  developed,  these  questions  will  remain  largely 
unanswered. 

Beyond  these  basic  size,  spacing  and  mix  questions  are  a  host  of  more 
pragmatic  tasks  which  are  also  somewhat  technical  in  nature.    In  most  American 
cities,  the  planners  have  not  conducted  the  basic  survey  or  inventory  studies 
that  are  needed  to  determine  the  trends  in  the  location  and  relocation  of  office, 
retail  and  apartment  activities.    In  some  cases,  such  data  are  available  for  one 
point  in  time.    In  a  few  cases,  two  data  sets  exist  and  a  short  trend  line  can 
be  constructed.    Until  such  inventory  studies  are  conducted  and  a  monitoring 
program  established  to  enable  them  to  be  updated  periodically,  public  policy 
regarding  these  land  uses  cannot  be  formulated  in  a  realistic  manner.    This  is 
probably  mostly  a  funding  problem  as  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  develop 
a  data  collection  effort  of  this  type  are  commonly  available  in  most  large 
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American  cities.    In  addition  to  the  basic  supply-side  inventory  work  designed 
to  determine  the  location  of  floor  space  and  employment  of  various  types  in 
small  areas,  surveys  designed  to  identify  the  location  preferences  of  developers 
as  well  as  their  expectations,  attitudes  and  values  should  also  be  conducted 
periodically.    These  data  are  needed  to  define  better  the  demand  side  of  this 
problem  which  is  so  strongly  influenced  by  developer  behavior.    Adequate  demand 
forecasts  cannot  be  constructed  without  a  substantial  knowledge  of  this  complex 
and  constantly  changing  field  of  activity.    It  may  be  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  type  of  study  of  developer  preferences  done  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver  to 
ascertain  better  the  role  of  the  lender  in  the  location  decision-making  process 
for  office,  retail  and  apartment  facilities.    The  perception  and  decision-making 
rules  used  by  these  financial  people  may  be  more  significant  than  the  wishes  of 
the  developer  in  the  final  analysis  of  how  location  decisions  are  actually  made. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  city,  other  than  Toronto,  has  examined  this  question  in 
much  depth  as  yet. 

Once  some  forecasts  of  supply  and  demand  are  in  hand,  the  task  of  allocat- 
ing the  demand  among  certain  competing  locations  must  be  accomplished  if  the 
planner  is  to  be  able  to  generate  and  evaluate  alternative  size,  mix  and  spac- 
ing concepts  for  major  diversified  centers.    A  polycentric  land  use  plan  should 
contain  a  map  that  shows  the  general  location,  desired  size  and  general  mix  of 
activities  that  are  to  be  encouraged  to  evolve  during  the  planning  period  before 
the  private  sector  can  be  expected  to  take  the  plan  seriously.    In  our  field 
work,  only  one  map  of  this  type  has  been  identified  and  it  deals  only  with  size 
and  location,  leaving  the  mix  question  undefined  (see  Toronto  map,  Figure  3.10). 
American  planners  seem  to  be  moving  away  from  including  maps  that  indicate  the 
characteristics,  location  and  timing  of  proposals  for  new  major  physical  ele- 
ments of  the  city,  producing  instead  generalized  sketches  which  are  del iberately 
vague  and  capable  of  being  interpreted  in  a  large  variety  of  ways.    In  the  case 
of  the  major  diversified  center  element  of  the  plan,  this  type  of  map  will  not 
influence  private  sector  decision-makers.    The  investments  required  of  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  are  too  large  and  too  risky  to  be  based  on  anything  but 
a  clear  and  reasonably  precisely  stated  map  showing  the  location,  desired  size 
and  general  mix  of  activities  at  some  future  point  in  time.    The  analytical 
and  forecasting  techniques  required  to  generate  and  evaluate  alternatives  in 
these  terms  are  not  currently  available  in  most  regional  planning  agencies  and 
would  have  to  be  developed  by  UMTA  or  some  other  federal  agency  before  this 
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task  could  be  accomplished  adequately.    Training  programs  would  also  have  to 
be  conducted  to  develop  the  skills  needed  among  the  planners  who  would  be  doing 
this  work. 

Once  a  clear  plan  has  been  formulated,  the  task  is  to  develop  a  development 
plan  for  the  major  diversified  center  locations  that  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  detailed  planning  of  the  access  and  circulation  needs  of  each  center.  A 
'few  studies  of  this  type  have  been  conducted  but  they  are  neither  well-known 
nor  readily  available.    Certainly,  there  is  no  one  standard  planning  procedure 
that  will  fit  all  of  the  situations  that  presently  exist  in  our  cities,  ranging 
from  the  redevelopment  of  existing  centers  to  remodeling  of  existing  centers  to 
the  creating  of  new  centers  from  the  ground  up.    What  is  needed  is  a  set  of  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  and  some  examples  of  studies  of  this  type  that  can  be  made 
widely  known  and  available.    This  is  again  a  task  that  could  be  performed  best 
by  UMTA  or  some  other  federal  agency. 

Implementation  methods  and  techniques  are  the  most  underdeveloped  part  of 
the  planning  process  outlined  in  Figure  3.1.    This  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  American  city  has  yet  reached  the  stage  where  the  implementation  of  the 
major  diversified  centers  element  of  the  plan  was  a  real  possibility.  Again, 
Vancouver  and  Toronto  (to  a  lesser  extent)  have  obtained  some  experience  that 
should  be  helpful  to  American  planners  who  wish  to  dig  into  the  questions  of 
which  incentives  and  disincentives  to  use  to  influence  developers  and  lenders 
to  choose  MDC  locations  for  their  new  or  relocating  facilities.    Among  the  most 
significant  problems  of  this  type  are  (1)  controlling  land  speculation  at  sites 
designated  as  MDC's,  (2)  controlling  zoning  at  non-MDC  sites  so  as  to  encourage 
growth  at  MDC  locations  while  discouraging  it  at  other  competing  locations, 
(3)  developing  a  tax  base  sharing  system  that  will  allow  all  jurisdictions  to 
share  in  the  tax  revenue  generated  by  the  growth  at  MDC  locations,  (4)  using 
transportation  facility    investments  to  influence  location  deci sion-maki nq  by 
the  private  sector,  and  (5)  developing  public  corporations  to  manage  the  growth 
and  development  of  MDC  locations.    Vancouver  has  examined  these  issues  in  some 
depth,  has  found  some  solutions,  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  trying  some  of 
them  out.    They  are  also  continuing  to  probe  more  deeply  into  these  questions 
and  are  breaking  much  new  ground  in  this  area.    Their  progress  should  be  moni- 
tored, reported  and  widely  disseminated  among  American  planning  agencies.  If 
Toronto's  plan  is  adopted  in  the  Fall  of  1978,  as  is  presently  expected,  the 
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Toronto  planners  will  be  digging  into  implementation  questions  very  deeply  and 
their  experiences  should  also  be  very  helpful  to  American  planners. 

Another  problem  that  deserves  special  attention  relates  to  the  issue  of 
air  quality.    The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  in  1970  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.), 
requires  that  all  state  implementation  plans  insure  both  attainment  of  ambient 
air  quality  standards  by  certain  deadlines  and  continued  maintenance  of  such 
standards  once  they  are  attained.    After  a  federal  appeals  court  ordered  EPA 
in  early  1973  to  assure  that  state  implementation  plans  are  adequate  for  main- 
tenance as  well  as  attainment,  EPA  determined  that  every  state  implementation 
plan  should  contain  an  "indirect  source"  review  regulation. 

An  indirect  source  of  air  pollution  is  a  facility  which  does  not  itself 
emit  air  pollutants  but  which  attracts  automobiles  in  sufficient  numbers  so  as 
to  have  the  potential  for  creating  concentrations  of  auto-related  pollutants 
in  excess  of  the  ambient  air  standards  set  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare.    Outer  city  centers  are  prime  examples  of  such  indirect  sources.  As 
originally  promulgated,  EPA's  regulations  required  that  any  covered  facility 
which  commenced  construction  after  January  1,  1975  would  be  subject  to  review. 
Because  of  intense  political  pressure  from  shopping  center  developers  and  others 
this  deadline  was  moved  to  July  1,  1975  and  then  EPA  later  announced  that  the 
review  procedures  under  the  regulation  were  being  suspended,  pending  further 
notice.    EPA  continues  to  believe  that  the  attainment  of  air  quality  standards 
requires  the  regulation  of  new  and  modified  indirect  sources.    But  the  actual 
regulation  of  these  actions  is  now  being  handled  at  the  state  or  local  levels 
in  those  states  that  have  adopted  such  regulations. 

The  effect  of  such  regulation  can  be  described  very  well  by  the  aerial 
photograph  of  Figure  4.1,  which  shows  the  Washington  Square  Shopping  Mall, 
located  south  of  Portland,  Oregon.    The  developer  of  this  mall  acquired  all  of 
the  land  within  the  road  system  that  rings  this  mall  with  the  intention  of 
developing  a  major  diversified  center  on  this  site.    His  efforts  to  do  so  have 
been  blocked  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  is  enforcing  its  own  indirect  source 
regulations.    Clearly,  the  creation  of  major  diversified  centers  which  are  very 
auto-oriented  will  encounter  the  same  problem  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Until  auto  emission  levels  fall  substantially,  the  only  way  that  sites  like 
those  surrounding  the  Washington  Square  mall  can  be  developed  is  to  insure  that 
they  will  be  well -served  by  transit.    This  will  be  no  easy  task,  but  the  alter- 
native for  the  developer  is  to  continue  to  pay  the  cost  of  holding  this  land 
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Figure  4.1.    Washington  Square  Shoppi ng  Mall  Located  South  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  1976 
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which  cannot  be  used  for  any  activities  that  attract  large  numbers  of  autos. 
Clearly,  a  site  like  Washington  Square  has  no  potential  as  a  major  diversified 
center  until  this  air  quality  problem  can  be  solved.    UMTA  and  EPA  will  have 
to  work  closely  together  to  find  transit-oriented  solutions  to  this  type  of 
problem  before  MDC  developments  can  be  feasible  in  states  with  indirect  source 
regulations. 

2.    Non-technical  (political  and  fiscal) 

As  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Vancouver  and  Toronto  planners,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  polycentric  land  use  plan,  get  it  adopted  and  develop  an 
action  program  designed  to  implement  it.    The  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing  are  available,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  in  many 
American  cities.    However,  the  political  and  fiscal  conditions  in  our  cities 
have  not  yet  produced  a  climate  that  has  given  the  planners  a  charge  to  produce 
such  plans  (beyond  the  generalized  maps  with  red  dots  and  generalized  policy 
statements  that  have  characterized  the  plans  of  the  1960's  and  early  1970's). 
This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  greater  affluence  in  the  U.S. 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  our  cities  to  greatly  extend  their  land  areas 
and  highway  systems  while  Canadian  cities  have  had  to  accorrmodate  similar  growth 
rates  with  far  less  land  consumption  and  transportation  facility  construction. 
The  trend  in  the  U.S.  at  present  is  toward  the  concept  of  Urban  Service  Areas 
which  generally  are  designed  to  contain  growth  within  a  defined  area.  This 
"infilling"  concept  is  one  that  will  move  U.S.  cities  closer  to  the  state  which 
has  existed  in  Canadian  cities  for  a  decade  or  more  in  that  it  will  tend  to 
cause  an  increase  in  density  and  will  require  a  more  intense  use  of  existing 
facilities  of  all  types.    If  this  trend  continues,  one  of  its  impacts  could 
well  be  a  renewed  interest  in  the  development  of  larger  and  more  dense  centers 
of  activity  in  the  various  parts  of  the  urban  region. 

The  non- technical  issues  that  are  likely  to  become  of  major  significance 
if  planners  are  asked  to  prepare  plans  for  major  diversified  centers  can  be 
identified  by  examining  the  Canadian  experience  once  again.    First,  any  MDC 
plan  can  be  expected  to  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  future  vitality  of  down- 
town by  its  major  political  and  economic  shareholders.    If  the  plan  does  not 
have  the  support  of  downtown  interests  then  it  has  little  chance  of  succeeding, 
except  in  cities  where  the  balance  of  political  power  is  held  by  the  outer 
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city.    Such  cities  are  probably  few  in  number  at  present  but,  as  the  population 
and  employment  forecasts  show,  the  central  city  will  soon  be  in  a  minority  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  outer  city  in  terms  of  votes  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  tax 
base  and  the  economic  strength  that  goes  with  the  location  of  new  jobs  in  the 
outer  city.    Unless  the  planners  have  done  their  inventory  work  well,  under- 
stand the  trends  in  office,  retail  and  apartment  space,  have  produced  credible 
forecasts  of  the  supply  and  demand  sides  of  this  downtown-qrowth-versus-the- 
outer-city  issue,  they  can  expect  their  plans  to  fail  because  downtown  interests 
will  perceive  them  as  a  major  threat.    The  several  studies  done  of  past  downtown 
growth  and  its  future  prospects  by  the  planning  board  of  the  City  of  Toronto  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  type  of  thing  that  American  planners  must  do  if  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  handle  this  issue  successfully. 

A  second  non-technical  issue  is  that  of  community  resistance  to  growth  and 
increasing  density  in  the  outer  city.    As  many  studies  of  rail  rapid  transit 
station  areas  have  discovered,  people  who  live  at  low  densities  in  single  family 
houses  do  not  like  the  prospect  of  high  rise,  traffic-generating  buildings  com- 
ing into  their  neighborhoods.    Many  suburban  residents  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
"bringing  downtown"  or  "urbanity"  to  their  neighborhoods.    The  would  prefer  to 
keep  their  environments  as  they  are  and  travel  to  obtain  whatever  they  need  in 
the  way  of  urbanity  as  often  as  they  please.    This  issue  can  become  highly  poli- 
ticized very  rapidly  and  can  be  a  major  obstacle  to  any  plan  that  calls  for  the 
creation  of  major  diversified  centers.    It  can  often  boil  down  to  a  confronta- 
tion between  community  groups,  regional  interests  and  the  owners  of  the  prooerty 
in  MDC  locations.    There  are,  of  course,  no  ways  to  avoid  this  kind  of  situation 
but  by  being  prepared  for  it,  the  planner  can  often  help  to  make  the  dialogue 
and  debate  more  substantive  and  productive  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Moreover,  if  he  has  developed  some  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  MDC  on  its 
surrounding  environment  that  can  be  easily  communicated  to  all  concerned,  the 
dialogue  and  debate  of  the  issues  can  be  expected  to  be  more  useful  and  some- 
what less  emotional.    There  are  few  guidelines  available  from  either  the  Cana- 
dian or  U.S.  experiences  that  are  known  to  us.    The  station  area  studies  now 
underway  in  Atlanta,  Miami,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  D.C.  will  probably  pro- 
duce some  helpful  information  in  this  regard  in  the  near  future. 

A  third  major  non-technical  issue  is  the  concept  of  tax  base  sharing.  A 
tax-base  sharing  mechanism  is  possibly  the  single  most  important  thing  that  is 
needed  before  any  MDC  plan  can  be  expected  to  have  a  strong  chance  to  be 
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implemented  on  an  areawide  basis.    Tax-base  sharing  exists  in  Toronto  and  the 
Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  progress  toward  the 
implementation  of  the  MDC  concept  in  both  cities.    Vancouver  does  not  have  a 
tax-base  sharing  system  at  this  time  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  this  lack  will 
affect  the  implementation  of  the  Regional  Town  Centres  plan. 

The  probability  that  tax-base  sharing  will  be  adopted  by  a  large  number 
of  American  cities  during  the  next  decade  or  two  is  unknown  but  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  major  factor  in  determining  how  many  American  cities  are  likely  to 
get  serious  about  implementing  the  MDC  concept.    If  UMTA,  along  with  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  were  to  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  tax-base  sharing  mech- 
anisms in  the  U.S.,  these  actions  could  substantially  increase  the  prospects 
for  the  creation  of  MDC's  in  the  outer  city  during  the  next  two  decades. 

B.    Especially  Noteworthy  Progress 

In  this  section,  we  will  describe  the  characteristics  of  eighteen  locations 
in  eleven  regions  (Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Denver,  Seattle,  Houston, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  London,  Paris,  and  Lyons,  France)  that  either 
are  or  have  an  unusually  high  potential  for  becoming  major  diversified  centers. 
These  are  situations  that  should  be  monitored  closely  over  the  next  few  years 
as  they  may  represent  the  beginning  of  a  trend  toward  the  development  of  MDC's 
in  the  outer  city.    It  is  very  likely  that  there  are  several  additional  locations 
in  other  cities  that  should  be  included  in  this  section  but  are  not  yet  known  to 
us. 

1.  Irvine  Center,  Irvine,  California 

Irvine  Center  has  been  described  in  Section  III  of  this  report  and  no  fur- 
ther information  on  the  planning  of  the  development  of  this  center  is  available 
from  the  Taubman  Corporation  at  this  time.    The  Irvine  Company  was  purchased  in 
1977  by  Taubman  and  the  new  owners  have  some  different  notions  about  how  and 
when  this  site  should  be  developed.    A  monitoring  effort  could  provide  much  use- 
ful information  to  others  around  the  country  who  are  considering  developments 
of  a  similar  nature  and  comparable  scale. 

2.  Scarborough  Town  Centre,  Scarborough,  Ontario 

The  Scarborough  Town  Centre  is  one  of  two  locations  that  have  been  proposed 
as  large  centers  and  included  in  the  proposed  land  use  plan  for  Metropolitan 
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Toronto.    This  plan  is  now  being  reviewed  and  may  be  adopted  in  the  fall  of 
1978.    The  site  is  located  approximately  17  kilometers  northeast  of  downtown 
Toronto  in  the  approximate  geographic  center  of  the  Borough  of  Scarborough. 

In  1965,  the  170-acre  site  (vacant  at  the  time)  was  purchased  by  a  private 
developer  with  the  intention  of  constructing  a  large  regional  shopping  center 
on  it.    In  1968,  the  Official  Plan  of  Scarborough  (originally  adooted  in  1957) 
was  amended  to  designate  this  site  as  a  Town  Centre  site  and  require  that  a 
plan  be  prepared  to  guide  its  development.    Such  a  plan  (called  a  Secondary 
Plan)  was  developed  and  adopted  in  November  1976  by  the  Borough  Council  as  the 
430th  amendment  to  its  Official  Plan.    In  1974,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
development  plan,  a  study  of  the  potential  of  the  site  [16]  was  prepared  and 
provided  the  background  needed  to  support  the  eventual  adoption  of  the  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  site.    This  six-month  study  was  begun  in  June  1973,  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  the  Scarborough  Civic  Centre,  noted  for  its  architectural 
excellence,  on  the  Town  Centre  site.    Since  then,  a  large  (600,000  square  feet) 
regional  shopping  mall  has  been  constructed  on  the  site  just  north  of  the  Civic 
Centre.    Figure  4.2  shows  the  Civic  Centre  in  the  foreground  and  the  adjacent 
shopping  mall.    The  remaining  land  has  been  zoned  for  town  square,  commercial, 
office  and  residential  uses.    As  of  June  1977  there  were  approximately  4,400 
persons  working  at  the  Civic  Centre,  shopping  mall,  and  an  insurance  company. 
A  further  3,600  employees  would  come  with  other  firms  currently  showing  an 
active  interest  in  constructing  buildings  in  the  Town  Centre  site  in  the  near 
future.    As  mentioned  previously,  30,000  -  40,000  jobs  is  the  long-range  objec- 
tive for  this  site. 

The  Scarborough  Town  Centre  Land  Use  Study  was  completed  in  1974  and  it 
examined  a  broad  range  of  factors  that  will  influence  how  the  site  will  be 
developed.    These  factors  included  the  existing  uses  on  the  site,  community 
attitudes,  market  demand,  urban  goals  and  objectives,  access  and  circulation, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  economic  and  social  considerations.    Five  develop- 
ment concepts  were  formulated  and  evaluated;  one  was  selected  as  a  preferred 
alternative  and   examined  in  greater  detail.    It  calls  for  a  compact  high- 
density  development  of  the  site.    A  major  transit  terminal  station  would  be 
introduced  just  north  of  the  Town  Square,  between  the  shopping  center  and  the 
Civic  Centre.    This  terminal  would  include  a  light  rail  transit  station  as  well 
as  being  a  focal  point  for  buses,  taxis  and  autos.    It  would  connect  to  a  cen- 
tral pedestrian  concourse  that  would  be  enclosed  and  would  serve  most  of  the 
activities  on  the  site.    Illustrations  of  the  preferred  development  concept 
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that  were  included  in  the  land  use  report  [16]  are  shown  in  Figure  4.3. 
Figure  4.4  is  an  illustration  of  the  main  pedestrian  concourse  that  would 
be  located  between  the  Civic  Centre  and  the  shopping  center  and  integrated 
with  a  multi-modal  transportation  terminal. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preliminary  studies  for  Scarborough,  two 
reports  have  discussed  the  potential  problems  with  developing  this  site  into  a 
successful  node.    The  Toronto  City  Council  created  a  Decentralization  Committee, 
which  reported  on  the  requirements  for  influencing  the  location  of  office 
space.    The  Committee  noted  that  the  planning  instruments  necessary  to  create 
a  compact  development  form  are  not  yet  refined,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
real  need  to  substantially  increase  the  densities  at  the  Scarborough  site  if 
a  sizeable  amount  of  office  space  is  to  be  attracted.    The  Committee  also 
concluded  that  a  major  problem  in  creating  a  successful  node  at  the  Town 
Centre  was  the  fact  that  the  new  shopping  center  relies  primarily  on  automobile 
access.    This  automobile  orientation  might  make  it  more  difficult  to  attract 
pedestrian  movement  around  the  site. 

A  second  report  which  questions  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  Scarborough 
site  is  from  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.    In  an  article  entitled,  "Is 
Metroplan  a  Gamble  Worth  Taking?",  they  raise  a  number  of  issues  which  they 
feel  have  received  inadequate  discussion.    The  first  relates  to  the  proposed 
light  rail  transit  connection.    A  feasibility  study  on  connecting  the  site 
with  the  Toronto  subway  station  was  completed  in  April  of  1977,  and  it  recom- 
mended that  a  $68  million  light  rail  line  be  constructed  and  available  for 
service  in  June  of  1980  [15].  Though  this  transit  line  might  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  site,  the  Bureau  believes  that  it  will  actually  have  a  centralizing 
effect,  because  the  line  will  equally  serve  a  system  focused  on  the  core. 
This  issue  has  yet  to  be  empirically  (or  politically)  resolved. 

A  second  problem  raised  by  the  Bureau  is  the  development  potential  at  the 
Scarborough  site.    They  note  that  the  location  of  the  site  on  the  perimeter  of 
a  built-up  area  is  a  possible  signal  to  developers  that  the  market  there  is 
not  great,  which  may  be  a  deterrent  to  development.    The  Bureau  also  argues 
that  the  present  configuration  of  the  site  (a  suburban  shopping  center 
surrounded  by  large  parking  lots,  with  a  civic  center  at  one  edge)  may  hamper 
the  establishment  of  a  true  mini -downtown.    They  also  studied  the  potential 
of  a  transit  line  to  the  area,  and  concluded  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
locate  the  stations  in  the  center  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  type  of 
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Figure  4.3.    Plan  and  Perspective  Views  of  an  Illustrative 
Development  Scheme  for  the  Scarborough  Town 
Centre  Site 
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Figure  4.4.    Illustration  of  the  Proposed  Pedestrian 
Concourse  in  Scarborough  Town  Center 

development  that  is  associated  with  a  small  downtown.    The  Bureau  concludes 
that  the  sprawling  low  density  environment  of  the  Scarborough  Town  Centre 
may  make  the  attraction  of  sufficient  investment  in  the  area  a  real  challenge. 

Notwithstanding  these  criticisms  of  the  town  center  designation  for 
Scarborough,  several  recent  events  indicate  that  the  future  of  the  Scarborough 
site  is  promising.    For  example,  the  light  rail  transit  connection  has  been 
approved,  and  detailed  design  work  is  now  in  progress.    In  addition  there 
have  been  several  commitments  by  major  organizations  to  locate  in  the  center. 
The  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  currently  constructing  a  major  office  complex, 
which  will  cover  six  acres  of  land.    The  initial  phase  will  consist  of 
250,000  square  feet  of  office  space  for  over  1,000  employees.  Government 
offices  are  also  expected  at  the  site.    The  Provincial  Government  has  decided 
to  build  a  courthouse  and  associated  facilities,  and  has  purchased  the 
necessary  land  for  those  buildings.    The  Federal  Government  has  also  announced 
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plans  to  build  a  new  office  building  at  the  town  center  site.    Finally,  a 
further  200,000  square-foot  addition  to  the  existing  shopping  center  (including 
another  major  department  store)  has  been  approved  and  will  start  construction 
in  the  near  future. 

Continuing  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  planning  staff  to  refine  the 
existing  development  plan  for  the  area.    Studies  have  been  produced  on  a  pro- 
posed pedestrian  system,  a  building  intensities  plan,  parking  control  proposals, 
and  long-term  external  road  improvements.    The  advance  planning  work  contained 
in  these  studies  indicates  a  solid  framework  upon  which  to  implement  the  town 
center  concept.    The  experience  at  Scarborough  should  be  closely  monitored 
for  future  developments. 

3.    North  Yonge  Centre,  North  York,  Ontario 

In  addition  to  Scarborough,  North  Yonge  is  to  be  the  other  second-level 
center  in  metropolitan  Toronto.    This  site  has  excellent  accessibility  now 
by  both  automobile  and  transit,  and  its  potential  for  growth  is  quite  good. 
The  Yonge  subway  connects  the  proposed  center  directly  to  the  downtown,  and 
Highway  401  (a  12-lane  crosstown  expressway)  intersects  the  subway  line  just 
south  of  the  North  Yonge  location.    A  large-scale  development  has  recently 
been  completed  at  the  site,  Sheppard  Centre,  which  is  a  mixed  use  project  of 
offices,  retail  outlets,  and  apartments.    In  addition  a  600,000  square-foot 
Federal  Government  office  building  has  also  been  completed  in  the  proposed 
center.    Part  of  the  planning  process  for  this  center,  and  potential  problems 
with  the  site,  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  Metroplan  proposal  for  Toronto  called  for  a  major  center  of  develop- 
ment at  the  North  Yonge  site.    The  planning  staff  of  North  Yonge  responded 
with  a  redevelopment  study  which  described  the  existing  policies  being  applied 
within  the  Yonge  Street  corridor,  the  state  of  current  development,  and  the 
constraints/advantages  of  attempting  to  create  a  Yonge  Street  center  {14].  This 
study  was  discussed  at  public  meetings  in  June  and  July  of  1977.  Three 
options  for  shaping  the  growth  of  the  center  were  presented.    The  first  called 
for  the  creation  of  low  density  linear  development  along  the  two-mile  stretch 
of  Yonge  Street.    The  second  hypothesized  configuration  was  for  a  concentrated, 
high  density  center  at  the  Sheppard  Avenue  and  Yonge  Street  intersection  with 
developments  similar  to  the  existing  Sheppard  Centre.    The  third  option 
presented  to  the  public  was  for  the  establishment  of  high  density  nodes  at 
both  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  center,  each  of  which  contains  a  subway 
station  connecting  them  to  downtown. 
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The  presentation  of  these  development  alternatives  to  nearby  residents 
of  North  Yonge  did  not  meet  with  total  acceptance.    The  Borough  planners 
seemed  to  favor  the  second  proposal,  creation  of  a  high  density  center,  partly 
because  developers  expected  re-zonings  to  higher  intensity  land  uses,  and  had 
taken  options  on  land  in  the  area  under  that  condition.    In  other  words,  the 
development  potential  appeared  to  be  good  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  center, 
and  it  might  be  politically  difficult  to  choose  another  site  for  the  center. 
Public  response  to  the  redevelopment  study  was  generally  in  support  of  the 
creation  of  an  activity  center,  but  after  a  series  of  extended  public  meetings, 
citizens  advocated  a  two-node,  moderate  density  scheme.    Their  main  concerns 
were  that  surrounding  neighborhoods  be  preserved,  that  height  and  density 
1  imitations -be  imposed,  family  housing  be  specifically  provided  for,  and 
that  traffic  congestion  be  minimized. 

The  compromise  which  resulted  from  these  public  meetings  is  illustrative 
of  the  planning  process  behind  the  development  of  outlying  centers. 
Deveilopers  turned  out  not  to  oppose  a  two-node  option,  and  in  fact  plans  for 
three  high-density  developments  in  the  northern  node  were  put  before  the 
City  Council  for  approval,  before  an  absolute  decision  on  the  location  of  the 
center  had  been  made.    The  Planning  Board  and  the  City  Council,  aware  of  the 
views  expressed  by  the  public  and  by  developers,  endorsed  the  creation  of  a 
Yonge  Street  center  in  October  1977.    The  following  recommendations  were 
adopted: 

1.  North  York  support  the  future  development  of  a  center  in  the 
general  Yonge  Street  area; 

2.  The  center  should  contain  high  density  nodes  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Sheppard  and  Finch  Avenues; 

3.  Center  boundaries  should  be  drawn  to  include  street  blocks  or 
recognize  development  parcels;  and 

4.  The  center  should  accommodate  approximately  40,000  employees 
and  20,000  residents. 

The  next  step  in  the  planning  process  was  for  the  planning  staff  to 
devise  a  strategy  for  the  development  of  the  center.    This  strategy  has  now 
been  prepared  and  presented  for  public  discussion.    The  proposed  form  of  the 
center  is  that  major  nodes  of  activity  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sheppard  and  Finch  subway  stations,  linked  together  by  a  narrow  strip  of  lower 
buildings.    This  proposed  form  reflects  the  desirability  of  locating  a 
majority  of  residents  and  employees  within  walking  distance  of  the  subway 
stations  and  associated  bus  terminals.    The  strip  portion  of  the  center  will 
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remain  largely  auto-oriented.    The  strategy  report  recommends  that  the  two 
major  nodes  of  the  center  be  encouraged  within  one  municipal  block  of  Yonge 
Street,  or  where  the  street  pattern  does  not  follow  a  basic  grid,  within 
approximately  500  to  800  feet  of  Yonge  Street.    The  basic  means  for  imple- 
menting the  strategy  are  also  indicated  in  the  report.    These  generally 
consist  of  policy  statements  and  proposed  zoning  code  and  map  changes. 

A  number  of  the  elements  in  the  strategy  report  directly  address  the 
concerns  of  nearby  residents.    One  provision  is  that  proposals  for  increased 
densities  beyond  the  center  boundaries  should  be  reviewed  only  on  the  basis  of 
existing  policies  for  the  area,  and  should  not  be  considered  within  the 
context  of  the  center.    In  addition,  several  limitations  were  imposed  on 
future  development.    These  limitations  are:    an  absolute  height  limit  between 
15  and  25  stories,  with  a  limit  of  5  stories  for  buildings  within  250  feet  of 
existing  stable  residential  areas;  development  proposals  above  a  certain 
density  must  satisfy  additional  criteria  before  being  approved;  and  new 
buffers  are  to  be  created  which  will  separate  existing  homes  from  any  new 
buildings  which  are  significantly  taller  or  more  massive  than  the  houses. 
The  planners  believe  that  even  with  these  restrictions,  the  employee  and 
residential  targets  can  be  achieved. 

The  transportation  part  of  the  center  strategy  is  less  specific  than 
other  sections  of  the  report.    There  are  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
further  study  of  the  traffic  implications  of  the  proposed  development  pattern, 
evaluation  of  the  modal  split  of  users  or  residents  of  the  major  buildings, 
and  the  establishment  of  appropriate  parking  standards.    It  is  further 
recommended  that  parking  for  each  project  in  the  corridor  area  be  strictly 
regulated,  and  it  is  even  suggested  that  the  levying  of  a  charge  for  parking 
may  be  necessary.    There  are  also  strong  suggestions  regarding  proposed 
transit  facilities  which  may  serve  the  area.    The  first  is  that  the  Borough 
strongly  support  the  indefinite  postponement  of  an  Eglinton  fixed  rail  transit 
line,  in  favor  of  early  implementation  of  a  transit  facility  north  of 
Highway  401.    Also  recommended  is  that  the  possible  northward  extension  of 
the  Spadina  transit  line  be  periodically  re-evaluated  once  travel  patterns 
have  been  established. 

With  regard  to  the  pedestrian  system  of  movement,  the  strategy  report 
recommends  a  number  of  actions.    It  is  first  suggested  that  the  underground 
pedestrian  passageways  serving  the  Finch  subway  station  be  incorporated  into 
a  system  serving  redevelopment  projects  which  are  near  the  stations.  The 
attractiveness  of  these  passageways  is  to  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
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lighting,  color  and  materials  to  create  interest  and  variety  for  pedestrian 
users.    Above  ground,  attractive  pedestrian  courtyards  are  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  design  of  the  center,  and  future  building  plans  will  be  encouraged 
to  include  protected  passageways  adjacent  to  buildings.    Despite  these  recom- 
mendations to  create  a  pedestrian  environment,  the  strategy  does  not  address 
the  impact  which  the  heavy  traffic  along  Yonge  Street  will  have  on  this 
pedestrian  system. 

The  strategy  plan  for  the  Yonge  Street  center  has  been  briefly  described 
above,  with  an  attempt  to  highlight  the  major  recommendations.    The  next  steps 
in  the  planning  process  are  for  these  recommendations  to  be  included  as  policy 
statements  in  the  new  comprehensive  plan,  for  additional  technical  studies  to 
be  done,  and  for  the  City  Council  to  agree  on  or  revise  the  recommendations 
in  the  strategy  report.    The  City  Council  will  also  need  to  approve  steps  to 
implement  the  recommendations,  principally  by  altering  the  zoning  code  and 
map  designations  for  certain  key  sites  in  the  two  nodes. 

North  Yonge  is  an  interesting  example  of  intensive  redevelopment  of  a 
suburban  area.    Elected  officials,  developers,  planners,  and  the  public  have 
all  been  actors  in  the  process.    Other  jurisdictions  might  learn  from  North 
Yonge  and  its  efforts  to  get  agreement  on  a  development  concept  for  the  center. 
Whenever  redevelopment  of  a  site  is  necessary,  local  opposition  is  likely  to 
surface,  and  this  opposition  must  be  resolved  if  the  center  is  to  proceed 
successfully.    The  low  density,  linear  nature  of  the  proposed  center  has 
required  a  different  planning  framework  than  those  areas  which  are  creating 
one  high  density  center. 

Though  considerable  development  is  now  in  progress  in  the  North  Yonge 
center,  there  still  are  some  doubts  as  to  how  successful  this  effort  to  create 
a  node  can  be.    The  Decentralization  Committee  (which  was  appointed  by  the 
Toronto  Council)  reported  on  a  number  of  problems  that  had  to  be  resolved 
before  the  site  could  actually  develop  into  a  node.    The  Committee  comments 
that  the  site  presently  has  no  compactness  or  cohesi veness ,  particularly  since 
the  area  is  bounded  by  low  density  residential  land  uses.    In  order  to  support 
commercial  development  and  a  diverse  range  of  service  activities,  the  Committee 
argues  that  residential  densities  will  have  to  be  increased.    Yet  the  proposed 
strategy  clearly  tries  to  preserve  the  existing  character  of  nearby  residential 
areas. 

Another  problem  identified  by  the  Conmittee  is  the  barrier  posed  to 
pedestrian  movement  by  Yonge  Street.    Recent  improvements  to  Sheppard  Avenue 
have  made  the  Yonge-Sheppard  intersection  a  focal  point  for  traffic,  which  may 
make  it  difficult  to  implement  a  pedestrian-oriented  development  scheme  in  the 
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area.    The  goal  of  making  pedestrian  movement  easy  and  enjoyable  may  also  be 
hampered  by  the  heavy  traffic  on  Yonge  Street.    A  two-tier  system  of  movement 
might  have  to  be  constructed  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  cars  and 
pedestrians  alike. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  a  private  organization  in  Toronto,  has 
also  pointed  to  a  number  of  problems  with  the  North  Yonge  site.    Though  noting 
the  good  accessibility  which  this  area  enjoys,  they  also  observe  that  it  is 
predominantly  a  car-oriented  area.    They  raise  the  issue  that  the  linear 
nature  of  the  proposed  development  might  result  in  severe  road  congestion, 
particularly  because  the  area  lacks  a  complete  grid  road  pattern.  They 
suggest  that  a  grid  road  pattern  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  compact  inte- 
grated development  and  higher  densities  which  typify  a  center.    The  Bureau 
further  notes  that  the  Borough  will  have  to  make  some  difficult  political 
decisions  if  the  concept  of  a  "mini -downtown"  is  to.  materialize. 

The  Bureau  also  has  suggested  that  the  potential  of  the  North  Yonge  site 
may  be  limited  because  of  the  supply  of  land  in  the  area.    Because  there  is 
insufficient  vacant  land  to  accommodate  the  expected  growth,  extensive 
redevelopment  will  have  to  take  place.    In  a  prediction  which  was  born  true, 
citizen  resistance  is  high  when  redevelopment  is  necessary.    When  this  occurs, 
a  great  deal  of  effort  must  be  exerted  to  get  a  compromise  which  is  politi- 
cally acceptable.    Such  a  compromise  may  or  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  decentralization  plan. 

The  above  discussion  indicates  that  there  are  several  advantages  to  the 
creation  of  a  center  at  the  North  Yonge  site.    The  area  has  excellent 
accessibility  and  a  significant  amount  of  development  interest  has  already 
been  expressed.    However,  a  number  of  potential  problems  were  raised  which 
may  make  it  difficult  to  redevelop  North  Yonge  into  a  second-level  center. 
Public  sentiment  has  been  in  opposition  to  high-density  development,  yet 
zoning  changes  to  higher  densities  seem  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  area  is 
to  be  successfully  developed  into  a  node.    Other  problems  relate  to  the 
dominance  of  the  private  automobile  in  this  area,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
road  pattern  to  effectively  spread  the  traffic  to  arterial s  other  than  Yonge 
Street.    This  concentration  of  traffic  along  Yonge  Street  (which  will  probably 
worsen  as  a  result  of  the  linear  development  pattern)  will  tend  to  deter 
pedestrian  movement  around  the  center.    Problems  such  as  these  are  not 
insurmountable,  but  their  existence  indicates  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
work  must  still  be  done  before  the  North  Yonge  site  can  be  evolved  into  a 
successful  second-level  center  of  activity. 
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4,     New  WeSitminster,  British  Columbia  CVcincouver  Region) 

New  Westminster  is  an  older  community  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Fraser  River  about  10  miles  southeast  of  downtown  Vancouver.    Downtown  New 
Westminster  has  been  selected  as  an  early  action  site  for  a  Regional  Town  Cen- 
tre.   It  is  presently  close  to  being  of  a  self-sufficient  size  and  could  be 
provided  with  excellent  light  rail  transit  service  by  utilizing  an  existing 
railroad  line  that  connects  it  with  downtown  Vancouver.    As  one  of  the  oldest 
centers  in  the  region,  downtown  New  Westminster  has  a  history  and  character 
that  is  unique  and  can  assist  the  development  of  a  waterfront-oriented  Regional 
Town  Centre.    Reaction  to  date  from  New  Westminster  officials,  community  members, 
and  area  businesses  to  the  Regional  Town  Centre  has  been  favorable  and  substan- 
tial action  has  occurred  in  this  location. 

A  development  plan  for  the  site,  entitled  "A  Program  for  the  Revital ization 
of  Downtown  New  Westminster,"  was  prepared  for  the  British  Columbia  Development 
Corporation  (BCDC)  in  March  of  1977  [18],    BCDC  has  worked  closely  with  the 
city  government  and  other  governmental  agencies  to  bring  about  the  appropriate 
use  of  a  large  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  BCDC  in  New  Westminster  as  well  as  to 
revitalize  the  downtown  area  of  New  Westminster  in  keeping  with  the  Regional 
Town  Centre  objectives.    This  participation  by  the  BCDC  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  stimulating  interest  in  the  RTC  concept  and  has  been  helpful  to 
the  city  government  in  getting  some  further  studies  of  its  own  going. 

The  development  plan  prepared  under  BCDC  sponsorship  examines  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  downtown  New  Westminster  from  a  market  potential  point  of 
view.    It  then  identifies  certain  "prerequisite"  activities  that  are  believed 
to  be  necessary  to  create  a  new  climate  of  development  opportunity  for  a  broad 
mix  of  urban  activities.    The  attempt  is  to  identify  the  "critical  forces  and 
mass"  necessary  to  get  the  revital ization  process  going  in  its  early  stages. 
The  prerequisite  development  activities  identified  are  as  follows  [18]: 

1,  As  an  important  theme  concept,  create  a  unique  environment  in  the 
core  area  of  New  Westminster  in  which  an  exciting  urban  experience 
will  be  realized  employing  the  existing  heritage  of  building  infra- 
structure and  pedestrian  streetscape. 

2,  Establish  a  development  program  for  the  accommodation  of  an  in-city 
college  of  higher  education. 
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3,  Set  the  stage  for  tKe  eventual  development  of  a  major  transportation 
terminal  designed  to  accommodate  all  forms  of  short  and  long-term 
local  and  regional  transportation  systems, 

4,  Create  a  waterfront  development  program  which  would  take  advantage 
of  the  Fraser  River  water's  edge  with  the  development  of  a  lineal 
park  system,  marina,  and  other  waterfront  activities, 

5,  Provide  a  system  whereby  the  accessibility  of  the  downtown  core  area 
of  New  Westminster  will  be  enhanced  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  residents  situated  to  the  south  (across  the  river)  and  in  the 
"uptown"  area  of  New  Westminster, 

The  report  then  describes  the  details  of  these  prerequisites  and  identi- 
fies several  development  opportunities  in  the  area.    It  then  concludes  with  an 
illustration  of  how  the  RTC  might  look  at  some  point  in  the  future  (see  Figure 
4.5)  and  discusses  development  implementation  guidelines.    One  of  the  key  im- 
plementation concepts  discussed  is  the  development  syndicate,  which  allows  each 
landowner  to  contribute  his  holdings  to  the  syndicate  while  getting  "shares" 
in  return.    Each  landowner  would  then  benefit  from  any  development  in  the  area 
in  proportion  to  his  contribution  to  the  syndicate.    Such  a  development  syndi- 
cate would  help  solve  the  land  assembly  problem,  which  is  a  major  obstacle  to 
any  effort  to  develop  a  major  diversified  center  in  any  area  where  several 
landowners  exist. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  development  plan,  many  steps  have  been  taken 
to  initiate  a  Regional  Town  Centre  in  the  downtown  area  of  New  Westminster. 
Efforts  are  proceeding  only  slightly  behind  schedule,  despite  the  economic  down 
turn  in  the  Province.    The  first  major  commitment  was  in  June  of  1977,  when  the 
Provincial  Government  announced  plans  to  construct  a  new  courthouse  in  downtown 
New  Westminster  which  will  cost  about  $16  million.    Since  then  the  Douglas  Col- 
lege has  made  a  commitment  to  relocate  within  the  Town  Centre  site,  and  the 
City  of  New  Westminster  has  agreed  to  provide  certain  amenity  features  and 
other  elements  needed  to  foster  the  development  of  the  site.    The  City  will 
contribute  $10  million  for  parking,  a  stepped  plaza,  the  galleria,  and  the 
waterfront  park.    The  City  is  also  considering  the  development  of  a  $10  million 
performing  arts  center,  subject  to  the  establishment  of  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  the  project.    Significant  progress  has  also  been  made  toward  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Official  Community  Plan  and  related  zoning  by-laws  for  the 
downtown  area.    This  has  been  a  joint  process  with  the  City,  the  British 
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Figure  4.5.    Illustration  of  a  Development  Proposal  for 
the  New  Westminster  Regional  Town  Centre 

Columbia  Development  Corporation,  ^nd  others.  In  general,  the  Greater  Van- 
couver Regional  District  is  playing  only  a  limited  role  in  New  Westminster, 
now  that  the  action  program  is  being  carried  forward. 

Perhaps  the  area  of  greatest  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
gional Town  Centre  at  New  Westminster  involves  the  development  syndicate.  The 
BCDC  first  began  by  identifying  public  lands  for  inclusion,  and  then  private 
landowners  were  approached  for  possible  participation  in  the  syndicate.  The 
syndicate  has  now  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  First  Capital  City  Develop- 
ment Company  (FCCDC).    A  financing  plan  has  been  developed  under  which  the  FCCDC 
will  operate,  and  the  BCDC  began  in  February  of  1978  to  take  options  on  major 
parcels  of  land  to  be  transfered  to  the  FCCDC.    The  options  were  expected  to  be 
taken  by  the  end  of  June  1978. 

The  New  Westminster  site  presents  unusual  advantages  for  overcoming  the 
land  assembly  problem.    For  example,  a  majority  of  the  land  needed  to  establish 
the  Town  Centre  is  in  some  form  of  public  ownership.    Almost  3.5  million  of  4 
million  square  feet  of  land  intended  for  syndication  belongs  either  to  the 
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Provincial  Government,  the  City  of  Westminster,  the  Fraser  River  Harbour  Com- 
mission, the  Insurance  Corporation  of  British  Columbia,  or  is  land  which  BCDC 
has  under  option.    Given  this  degree  of  public  ownership  of  land  in  the  site 
of  the  Town  Centre,  a  significant  degree  of  expropriation  is  not  necessary. 
However,  expropriation  may  be  necessary  in  a  small  amount  in  order  to  assemble 
the  site  for  Douglas  College. 

Another  problem  which  has  been  addressed  by  the  planners  for  the  New 
Westminster  downtown  is  the  land  speculation  which  can  result  from  encouraging 
development  in  an  area.    To  control  land  speculation,  the  City  downzoned  the 
urban  core  in  July  1977  from  high  density  to  low  density  commerical  land  uses. 
Though  there  has  been  no  direct  monitoring  of  land  sales,  the  planners  in  New 
Westminster  and  BCDC  believe  that  only  modest  speculative  increases  have  oc- 
curred in  the  general  downtown  area.    These  increases  appear  to  have  occurred 
after  the  announcement  by  Douglas  College  that  it  would  relocate  to  the  Town 
Centre  site.    The  planners  also  believe  that  most  of  the  land  in  the  area  is 
being  sold  to  developers,  rather  than  to  speculators.    There  is  some  disagree- 
ment as  to  why  speculative  increases  in  land  values  have  been  minimal.  The 
early  efforts  toward  syndication  are  one  agreed-upon  reason,  but  the  effect  of 
the  downzoning  on  preventing  changes  in  land  values  is  still  open  to  question. 

One  isaue  which  remains  unresolved  is  the  effect  of  a  light  rail  transit 
system  on  the  development  of  the  New  Westminster  Regional  Town  Centre.  The 
GVRD  is  hoping  to  use  the  LRT  to  foster  Town  Centres  in  the  region,  and  is 
forecasting  that  such  a  system  would  need  to  carry  7,000  to  15,000  people  dur- 
ing the  rush  periods  by  1986,    The  outstanding  issues  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Regional  Town  Centres  are  the  timing  and  location  of  an  LRT  system.  The 
planners  at  New  Westminster  and  the  FCCDC  believe  that  the  Town  Centre  there 
can  be  a  success  without  the  LRT.    In  fact,  the  market  projections  and  studies 
for  the  site  have  been  made  as  independent  of  the  LRT  system  as  possible.  How- 
ever, the  project  director  believes  that  after  ten  years  have  passed  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  transit  station  at  the  Town  Centre  site  in  order  for  the 
development  to  mature  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively.    In  the  interim 
the  majority  of  the  trips  downtown  are  expected  to  be  by  private  automobile, 
with  bus  service  expanding  only  in  relation  to  demand.    In  other  words,  there 
are  no  set  plans  to  develop  a  bus  system  which  is  focused  on  the  Town  Centre 
site. 
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The  issue  of  the  timing  of  the  LRT  system  is  a  particularly  sensitive  one 
to  the  planners  for  the  area.    It  is  believed  that  if  the  development  of  light 
rail  transit  begins  in  downtown  Vancouver,  then  there  will  be  adverse  impacts 
on  the  development  potential  of  New  Westminster.    This  is  because  of  the  per- 
ception that  downtown  Vancouver  would  then  become  an  even  greater  focus  of  act- 
ivity in  the  region.    Such  adverse  impacts  are  likely  to  be  minimized,  hov/ever, 
if  substantial  activity  had  already  taken  place  at  New  Westminster.    In  this 
case  the  starting  place  for  LRT  construction  would  be  less  important.    In  gen- 
eral the  planners  believe  that  the  only  real  positive  impact  LRT  could  have 
would  come  from  starting  it  at  New  Westminster  and  linking  it  with  the  other 
Town  Centres  first.    Given  this  view,  an  early  start  on  the  construction  of 
the  system  would  be  an  advantage. 

While  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  RTC  project,  New  Westminster 
is  getting  deeply  involved  in  trying  to  get  an  RTC  started  in  its  downtown  area. 
The  BCDC  has  been  a  major  factor  in  stimulating  interest  and  some  action  to  date. 
Its  interest  lies  mainly  with  the  development  of  a  large  tract  of  land  which  it 
holds  located  in  the  midst  of  the  project  area  and  it  is  significant  that  it 
has  been  able  to  relate  its  interests  to  those  of  the  larger  area  and  the  RTC 
objectives  set  forth  by  the  Greater  Vancouver  Development  Board.    The  imple- 
mentation studies  that  have  been  conducted  by  the  BCDC  are  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  needed  to  get  a  project  like  this  up  and  moving.    They  have  been 
conducted  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  estate  investor  and  deal  directly 
with  questions  relating  to  the  expected  return  on  an  investment  in  this  area. 
Actions  taken  subsequent  to  these  studies  have  been  just  as  progressive.  Com- 
mitments have  been  obtained  from  the  Provincial  Government,  Douglas  College, 
and  the  City  of  New  Westminster.    In  addition,  the  efforts  to  create  a  develop- 
ment syndicate  are  proceeding  .according  to  schedule.    Once  options  have  been 
taken  on  key  parcels,  private  developers  will  be  approached  for  their  partici- 
pation in  the  creation  of  a  Regional  Town  Centre.    There  is  so  far  only  one 
part  of  the  development  plan  which  has  not  worked  out,  and  this  was  the  effort 
to  attract  a  federal  office  building  to  the  site.    The  Federal  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  instead  decided  to  build  additional  office  space  in  downtown 
Vancouver,  though  it  is  still  possible  that  some  future  interest  may  develop. 
Given  the  successes  at  New  Westminster,  the  BCDC  and  the  syndicate  should  be 
closely  monitored  as  they  will  provide  valuable  experience  for  persons  in  the 
U.S.  who  wish  to  pursue  a  "revitalization"  approach  to  the  development  of  a 
major  diversified  center  in  the  outer  city. 
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5.    Burnaby  Centre,  Burnaby,  British  Columbia  (Vancouver  Region) 

Burnaby  is  a  large  municipality  located  within  the  Greater  Vancouver  region 
about  four  miles  southeast  of  downtown  Vancouver.    It  was  designated  as  one  of 
seven  Regional  Town  Centre  sites  in  the  Regional  Development  Plan  prepared  by  the 
Greater  Vancover  Regional  District  in  1975.    Shortly  before  that,  in  1974,  the 
Burnaby  Council  approved  a  recommendation  from  the  planning  department  that  the 
Ki ngsway/Sussex  area  be  designated  a  Metrotown  development  area  and  that  guide- 
lines reflecting  the  development  of  a  Metrotown  in  this  area  be  prepared  (the 
term  Metrotown  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Regional  Town  Centre  term  later  used 
by  the  Greater  Vancouver  Regional  District). 

In  June  of  1977,  the  Burnaby  Planning  Department  published  their  report, 
entitled  Burnaby  Metrotown:  A  Development  Plan,  and  it  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Burnaby  Council  in  early  1978.    This  document  describes  how  the  development 
in  the  area  could  be  guided  so  as  to, achieve  the  following  objectives  [2,  p.  52]: 

1.  To  foster  a  highly  diversified  and  active  mixed-use  environment 

2.  To  provide  for  appropriate  growth  and  change  over  time  while  main- 
taining continuity  with  existing  developments  and  important  past 
policy  decisions 

3.  To  provide  a  balance  of  public  and  private  uses 

4.  To  provide  interdependent  yet  separate  comprehensive  open  space/ 
pedestrian  and  transportation  systems 

5.  To  ensure  that  a  balanced  transportation  system  is  provided 

6.  To  preserve  existing  neighborhoods 

7.  To  provide  a  highly  concentrated  urban  focus  of  regional  significance 
The  Metrotown  site  includes  some  735  acres  of  which  202  acres  are  a  large 

park.    Some  14,500  people  live  on  the  site  now  and  it  also  contains  about  470,000 
square  feet  of  retail  and  620,000  square  feet  of  office  space.    No  figures  are 
given  as  to  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  area  at  present  but  it  is  probably  in  the 
5,000  -  10,000  range.    The  development  plan  suggests  that  the  population  be 
doubled,  the  retail  space  almost  tripled  and  the  office  space  quadrupled  between  1976 
and  1996.    A  key  part  of  the  development  program  is  the  provision  of  light  rail 
transit  service  to  the  site,  connecting  it  with  downtown  Vancouver  and  portions 
of  the  surrounding  area.    Additional  bus  service  is  also  envisioned.    An  implemen- 
tation section  outlines  a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken  to  get  things  moving.  Inter- 
im development  control  measures,  a  public  land  assembly  program  and  preparation 
of  design  guidelines  are  among  the  actions  recommended. 
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The  Burnaby  planners  are  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  more  detailed  plans 
for  various  parts  of  the  Metrotown  area.    They  are  looking  for  gradual  progress 
toward  their  long-range  objectives  and  are  striving  for  quality  rather  than  quick 
and  dramatic  results.    Their  progress  will  be  worth  watching  over  the  next  few 
yea  rs. 

6.    Villa  Italia,  Lakewood,  Colorado 

The  City  of  Lakewood,  located  about  six  miles  west  of  the  Denver  CBD,  has 
recently  become  the  leading  prospect  for  the  development  of  a  major  diversified 
center  in  the  Denver  region.    In  March  1975,  Lakewood  adopted  Concept  Lakewood: 
A  Development  Plan  and  Planning  Process,  which  called  for  the  development  of 
four  activity  centers  within  its  boundaries.    One  of  these  locations  has  now 
become  the  most  likely  site  for  the  development  of  Denver's  first  major  diversi- 
fied center.    The  circumstances  surrounding  this  situation  are  somewhat  unique 
in  that  the  site  now  includes  the  Villa  Italia  Shopping  Center  and  a  large  par- 
cel of  vacant  land  adjacent  to  the  shopping  center  which  is  under  single  owner- 
ship.   The  proposed  development  of  this  vacant  land  would  produce  a  mixed  use 
complex  that  would  include  a  maximum  of  2.2  million  square  feet  of  commercial 
floor  space,  1.8  million  square  feet  of  office  space  and  up  to  3,400  dwelling 
units  [7]. 

A  key  element  in  the  current  proposal  is  the  provision  of  an  Urban  Crossover 
Plaza  and  a  Transit  Center  in  the  approximate  center  of  the  complex.    This  would 
be  a  pedestrian  area  primarily.    The  Transit  Center  would  be  designed  to  serve  as 
a  terminal  for  buses  initially  but  would  also  be  scaled  to  acconmodate  other 
forms  of  transit,  both  local  and  regional  in  nature,  in  the  future.    The  Transit 
Center  is  seen  as  being  a  highly  visible  facility  that  can  serve  as  a  "gateway" 
to  the  activities  in  the  center  and  as  an  orientation  point  for  users.    It  is 
also  anticipated  that  the  Transit  Center  could  be  utilized  eventually  as  part  of 
an  internal  people-mover  system  that  could  tie  the  various  elements  of  the  center 
together  and  allow  people  to  move  about  the  center  without  using  their  automobiles. 

This  proposed  development  obtained  formal  approval  from  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Lakewood  in  1978.    The  Regional  Transportation  District  has  indicated  its 
support  of  the  Transit  Center  idea  in  this  location  and  is  now  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  capital  grant  application  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration to  obtain  funding  for  possible  construction  in  1979.    The  Villa  Italia 
Shopping  Center  is  owned  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  America  and 
this  firm    has  actively  supported  the  proposed  development  plan.    The  persons  who 
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wish  to  develop  the  vacant  land  in  the  area  have  applied  for  a  planned  unit  devel- 
opment permit  and  the  Planning  Department  of  the  City  of  Lakewood  has  assisted 
them  with  their  work  as  the  concept  conforms  so  well  with  their  recently  adopted 
plan.    In  short,  all  the  major  actors  seem  to  be  pulling  together  in  this  case, 
and  this  may  produce  a  significant  series  of  development  projects  on  this  site 
during  the  next  four  years.    The  ultimate  success  of  the  proposal  will  depend 
largely  on  the  strength  of  the  market  for  conmercial,  office  and  residential 
space  in  this  location  over  the  next  few  years  and,  according  to  local  planners, 
the  market  potential  in  this  area  is  still  largely  unknown.    However,  the  Denver 
area  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  regions  in  the  U.S.  during  the 
1980 's  and  1990' s  and  since  the  Lakewood  proposal  is  a  first  and  has  no  major  com- 
petition in  the  western  sector  of  the  Denver  region,  it  may  be  able  to  attract  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  available  growth  in  its  sector  during  the  next  10  - 
15  years. 

Lakewood  had  a  population  of  about  126,000  in  1975  and  is  expected  to 
increase  to  about  300,000  by  the  year  2000,  if  past  trends  continue.    It  is  an 
affluent  suburb  in  that  almost  50%  of  the  families  had  incomes  of  over  $15,000 
in  1970.    It  is  not  yet  clear  what  impact  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Villa  Italia 
site  would  have  on  the  other  three  activity  centers  in  the  Lakewood  plan  but  it 
is  probable  that  none  of  the  three  would  grow  substantially  in  the  next  15  -  20 
years  if  the  proposed  development  plan  goes  ahead  as  proposed. 

Figure  4.6  is  an  aerial  view  of  the  site  as  it  now  exists  compared  with  an 
illustration  of  how  the  area  might  look  if  developed  as  proposed.  The  location 
of  the  proposed  Transit  Center  is  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Figure  4.6. 

7.    Denver  Technological  Center,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  Denver  Technological  Center  is  an  850-acre  tract  of  land  located  about 
ten  miles  southeast  of  downtown  Denver  under  single  ownership.    A  master  plan 
was  prepared  for  the  site  in  the  early  1960's  and  it  has  been  used  to  guide  the 
development  of  the  area  ud  to  now.    The  plan  originally  envisioned  a  planned, 
highly  technical  business  park.    More  recently,  it  has  been  broadened  to  include 
a  variety  of  retail,  office  and  residential  developments  and  appears  to  be  evolv- 
ing toward  the  major  diversified  center  concept.    The  DTC  presently  contains 
about  200  companies  in  40  buildings.    The  total  employment  on  the  DTC  site  was 
about  4,500  in  April,  1978  and  DTC  projections  are  14,000  for  1985  and  45,000  for 
the  year  2000.    Some  1,000  housing  units  are  projected  for  1985  and  3,700  are 
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Figure  4.6.    View  of  Present  and  Proposed  Villa  Italia  Center,  Lakewood,  Colorado, 
Looking  Northeast,  1978 
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projected  for  the  year  2000.    Figure  4.7  shows  the  layout  of  the  site  and  indi- 
cates some  of  the  activities  that  are  currently  located  there.    Figure  4.8  is 
an  aerial  photo  of  the  site  looking  northwest  toward  the  Denver  CBD.    As  can  be 
seen,  much  of  the  site  is  presently  undeveloped  and  the  type  of  development  that 
has  occurred  so  far  is  in  low  rise  buildings  with  lots  of  space  and  parking 
around  them.    Access  and  circulation  is  largely  by  automobile  although  some  bus 
service  is  presently  available  to  downtown  Denver.    A  tenant  survey,  conducted 
in  1975,  showed  that  70%  of  the  tenants  lived  within  10  miles  of  the  DTC  and 
that  30%  were  within  three  miles.    Most  of  the  employees  (73%)  drive  a  car  alone 
to  DTC  but  47%  said  they  would  use  transit  if  better  service  were  available. 

The  DTC  will  probably  not  ever  achieve  very  high  densities  as  its  present 
850-acre  site  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  Denver  CBD  and  even  if  it  reaches 
an  employment  level  of  45,000  by  the  year  2000,  its  employment  density  would 
only  be  about  one-third  that  of  the  Denver  CBD,  which  currently  has  about  72,000 
jobs  on  400  acres.    Still,  a  center  of  this  size  and  density  would  be  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  urban  form  of  the  Denver  region  should  it  evolve  as  currently 
expected. 

The  Regional  Transportation  District  in  Denver  has  developed  a  plan  for  a 
north-south  rapid  transit  line  that  does  not  serve  the  DTC.    However,  it  can  be 
served  easily  with  express  buses  operating  on  the  1-25  freeway  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  site.    At  present,  RTD  has  no  particular  plans  to  provide  special  transit 
facilities  or  services  to  the  DTC  site  that  might  encourage  its  growth.    If  a 
large  new  regional  shopping  center  is  constructed  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
site  as  planned,  a  multi-modal  transit  terminal  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
design  of  the  shopping  center  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  transit  services  in 
this  area. 

The  DTC  does  not  intend  to  become  a  "downtown"  in  the  same  sense  as  is 
intended  for  the  Irvine  Center,  the  MCA  in  Eden  Prairie  or  the  Scarborough  Town 
Centre,  all  of  which  are  being  built  from  the  ground  up.    Its  physical  form  will 
be  quite  spread  out  with  few  pedestrian  facilities  or  amenities.    This  does  not 
mean  that  it  cannot  fulfill  the  functional  requirements  of  an  MDC  in  that  it 
would  have  the  proper  mix  and  scale  to  qualify  for  a  second  level  center  in  the 
urban  hierarchy  of  the  Denver  region. 
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Figure  4.7.    Status  of  DTC  Site,  March,  1978 
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Figure  4.8.    View  of  the  DTC  Site,  Looking  North,  1976 


8.    Anaheim,  California 

A  development  plan  that  calls  for  the  expansion  of  the  Anaheim,  California 
stadium  area  to  include  office,  shopping  and  hotel  activities  was  announced  in 
August,  1978  by  a  partnership  made  up  of  the  City  of  Anaheim,  the  owner  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams  football  team,  and  a  private  developer.    In  addition  to  expand- 
ing the  stadium  to  accommodate  football,  the  plan  calls  for  the  development  of 
95  acres  of  peripheral  land  for  use  as  office  and  commercial  space,  restaurants, 
banks,  and  a  hotel.    An  Amtrak  rail  station  has  also  been  proposed  for  the  site, 
and  some  consideration  has  been  given  to  extending  the  monorail  system  from  near- 
by Disneyland  to  the  stadium. 

The  development  plan  for  the  peripheral  acreage  calls  for  2  million  square 
feet  of  office  space  in  high  and  mid-rise  buildings,  475,000  square  feet  of  hotel 
space,  and  30,000  square  feet  of  commercial  space.    The  first  phase  of  develop- 
ment includes  the  expansion  of  the  stadium  from  43,204  seats  to  approximately 
70,000  seats,  a  250,000  square  foot  office  building,  three  restaurants,  two 
banks,  and  a  practice  facility  for  the  Rams  football  team,  by  1980.    The  second 
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phase  includes  continued  office  development  through  1983,  and  the  third  nhase 
calls  for  hotel  construction  sometime  thereafter.    Although  there  had  been  some 
discussion  of  condominium  and  theater  activities  being  included  in  the  project, 
they  have  not  been  included  in  the  present  plan. 

Stadium  expansion  costs  will  be  paid  for  by  the  City  of  Anaheim,  which  will 
grant  the  developers  a  75-year  lease  of  the  95  acres  of  peripheral  land.  In 
return,  the  City  of  Anaheim  will  receive  a  percentage  of  Rams  football  ticket 
receipts  for  the  next  30  years.    The  95  acres  to  be  developed  are  presently 
being  used  as  stadium  parking  and  for  an  elementary  school.    However,  the  amount 
of  parking  available  at  the  stadium  will  remain  the  same  due  to  a  decking  of  the 
parking  lots  between  the  stadium  and  the  developed  areas. 

An  Amtrak  station  is  being  proposed  on  the  site,  approximately  2,000  feet 
north  of  the  stadium.    This  facility  would  provide  access  to  the  stadium  from 
nearby  areas  such  as  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.    Amtrak  right-of-way  presently 
rune;  alongside  the  stadium,  but  the  closest  stops  made  by  the  trains  are  in 
neighboring  Santa  Ana  and  Fullerton. 

A  proposal  to  connect  the  Disneyland  monorail  system  to  the  Anaheim  Conven- 
tion Center  and  the  Anaheim  Stadium  was  proposed  to  UMTA  in  1976  as  oart  of  the 
DPM  demonstration  program.    Although  the  Anaheim  proposal  was  not  selected  by 
UMTA  for  construction,  the  stadium  development  plan  has  brought  renewed  interest 
in  this  idea.    Officials  of  Disneyland,  which  is  located  approximately  two  miles 
west  of  the  stadium,  have  expressed  interest  in  the  monorail  extension  as  a  means 
of  relieving  their  parking  shortage.    Disneyland  visitors  could  thus  park  at  the 
stadium  on  non-event  days  and  ride  the  monorail  to  the  park.    However,  the  high 
cost  of  construction,  along  with  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  public  money  for  a 
system  which  would  primarily  serve  visitors,  rather  than  residents,  of  the  area, 
has  discouraged  further  action  on  this  concept  for  the  time  being. 

Circulation  within  the  planned  stadium  complex  does  not  appear  to  be  highly 
pedestrian-oriented.    All  buildings  are  proposed  to  be  free-standing,  with  no 
pedestrian  connections  between  them.    The  proposed  Amtrak  station  is  expected 
to  be  within  walking  distance  of  the  stadium,  although  not  connected  to  it. 

While  this  proposal  does  not  fit  the  definition  of  a  major  diversified 
center  because  it  lacks  a  residential  element  and  some  attention  to  pedestrian 
movement,  it  still  is  a  situation  that  is  of  interest  because  of  the  oossibility 
of  two  transit  modes  being  integrated  into  the  development  plan.    It  will  nrob- 
ably  be  two  or  three  years,  or  more,  before  an  assessment  of  the  role  of  transit 
in  the  development  of  this  area  will  be  possible. 
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9.    Bellevue  Central  Business  District  (Seattle  Metropolitan  Area) 

The  City  of  Bellevue  has  a  population  of  about  65,000  and  is  located  about 
eleven  miles  east  of  downtown  Seattle  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Washington.  The 
city  has  an  income  profile  which  defines  it  as  one  of  the  highest  income  residen- 
tial areas  in  the  State  of  Washington.    Downtown  Bellevue  is  the  center  of  com- 
mercial activity  for  the  Eastside  (population  of  250,000)  and  has  developed  as 
an  automobile-oriented  retail,  office  and  residential  concentration  with  virtu- 
ally no  appeal  to  or  provision  for  the  pedestrian.    In  the  early  1970 's,  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  the  eastern  edge  of  Bellevue  was  acquired  and  cleared  by  a 
shopping  center  developer  and  plans  were  announced  for  a  major  regional  retail/ 
office/apartment  complex  on  the  site.    This  proposal,  called  Evergreen  East,  has 
been  very  controversial  and  is  still  in  limbo.    It  is  regarded  as  a  major  threat 
to  the  future  viability  of  downtown  Bellevue  and,  as  a  result,  a  series  of  stud- 
ies have  been  mounted  to  define  downtown  Bellevue' s  potentials  more  clearly.  The 
first  of  these  studies,  entitled  Downtown  Bellevue:    Problems,  Potentials  and 
Future  Directions  [3],  was  completed  in  January  of  1976.    A  second  study,  en- 
titled .BelJevue_CentraJ_^^  completed  in 
June,  1977.    Both  suggest  that  the  Bellevue  downtown  become  more  dense  and  that 
the  market  could  support  either  an  expanded  downtown  or  a  new  complex  at  Ever- 
green East  but  not  both  at  the  same  time.    In  the  meantime,  the  developer/owner 
of  Evergreen  East  has  conducted  a  study  that  shows  that  the  market  could  support 
further  development  at  both  sites. 

Figure  4.9    is  an  aerial  view  of  downtown  Bellevue  looking  west  across  Lake 
Washington  toward  downtown  Seattle.    The  area  defined  as  the  CBD  contains  about 
440  acres,  has  an  assessed  value  of  about  $112  million  and  generates  a  sales 
volume  of  about  $150  million  annually.    Studies  have  shown  that  Bellevue  resi- 
dents currently  spend  another  $100  million  annually  outside  of  Bellevue  that 
could  potentially  be  captured  by  Bellevue  retail  firms.    This  CBD  contains  a 
variety  of  business  activities  but  has  only  a  few  housing  units  within  its  bound- 
aries.   Traffic  congestion  is  substantial  throughout  the  day  and  air  quality  is 
quite  poor.    There  is  some  transit  service  to  the  CBD  and  between  this  CBD  and 
the  Seattle  CBD  but  the  automobile  is  by  far  the  dominant  mode  in  the  area. 
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Approximately  56  per  cent  of  the  non-street  land  in  the  area  is  devoted  to  park- 
ing and  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  presently  has  a  surplus  of  parking  of 
between  30  and  40  per  cent.    The  tallest  office  building  is  twelve  stories  and 
plans  have  been  announced  for  two  more  office  buildings  of  comparable  height. 
The  development  of  office  buildings  has  been  strongly  inhibited  by  a  parking 
ordinance  that  requires  one  parking  space  for  every  200  square  feet  of  gross 
floor  space  developed.    A  parking  study  was  conducted  in  1976  [5]  which  showed 
the  inhibiting  effects  of  this  very  high  parking  requirement  on  the  economics 
of  building  high-rise  office  buildings  in  downtown  Bellevue  and  it  concludes 
that  such  buildings  will  not  be  economically  attractive  until  the  parking  re- 
quirement is  lowered. 

The  Bellevue  Downtown  Development  Association  would  like  to  see  the  area 
become  more  dense,  more  pedestrian-oriented  and  have  cleaner  air.    To  do  this, 
they  will  have  to  give  up  some  surface  parking,  build  some  parking  structures 
or  develop  a  public  transit  system  that  can  maintain  or  enhance  their  accessi- 
bility to  the  surrounding  area.    The  area  has  the  potential  to  become  a  dense 
major  diversified  center  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  will  do  so.  Even 
under  the  threat  of  the  prospect  of  a  large  competing  center  (Evergreen  East) 
being  built  only  a  few  miles  away,  the  property  owners  in  the  area  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  together  on  a  future  course  of  action.    The  recently  published 
framework  plan  [12]  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  this  regard  but  it  is  too 
early  to  tell  what  its  impact  will  be  on  the  developer  decision  process  in  the 
area.    The  framework  plan  calls  for  parking  structures  as  a  replacement  for  the 
surface  parking  that  would  be  lost  to  the  construction  of  a  shopping  mall  com- 
plex that  its  land  use  element  recommends.    Transit  is  barely  recognized  in  the 
framework  plan  and  this  is  probably  a  reflection  of  the  perceptions  of  the  land- 
owners in  the  area  about  the  minimal  utility  of  transit  to  their  situation.  How- 
ever, a  $60,000  study  of  the  transit  needs  of  the  Bellevue  downtown  began 
in    March  of  1978,     and  this  study  should  provide  a  much  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  how  transit  could  be  used  to  support  denser  development,  replace  some 
surface  parking,  and  reduce  congestion  and  air  pollution  in  the  CBD  area. 

Employment  in  the  Bellevue  CBD  area  is  estimated  by  the  City  of  Bellevue 
Planning  Department  to  be  about  12,000  in  1976-77  and  is  forecast  to  rise  to 
about  30,000  by  1990.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  growth  could  be 
accommodated  without  the  provision  of  substantial  transit  service  to  the  CBD 
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and  between  it  and  other  locations  in  the  region.    The  City  of  Bellevue  did 
submit  a  proposal  to  UMTA  for  a  downtown  people-mover  project  and  came  reason- 
ably close  to  being  one  of  the  four  cities  selected.    This  type  of  fixed  guide- 
way  and  station  investment  could  assist  the  evolution  of  the  CBD  area  in  to  a 
much  more  dense  center  than  could  be  expected  from  a  bus  circulator  system. 
However,  the  local  elected  officials  and  members  of  the  Bellevue  Downtown 
Development  Board  have  chosen  not  to  pursue  this  idea  any  further  for  the  time 
being  for  reasons  which  are  not  known.    A  transit  terminal,  located  in  the  CBD 
area,  could  also  encourage  more  density  and  this  option  is  likely  to  be  included 
in  the  forthcoming  transit  study. 

The  Bellevue  downtown  is  believed  to  be  typical  of  a  great  many  emerging 
centers  in  the  outer  city.    The  major  question  is  whether  or  not  these  centers 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  more  dense  and,  if  so,  what  incentives  and  dis- 
incentives are  most  likely  to  get  the  desired  response  from  developers.  Clearly, 
improved  transit  service  is  one  of  the  major  options  available  to  such  areas. 
The  main  trade-off  appears  to  be  betv/een  the  construction  of  new  parking  struc- 
tures and  the  provision  of  improved  transit  facilities  and  services.  Another 
major  problem  is  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  other  non-CBD  locations  in 
such  areas  that  are  already  zoned  for  commerce  and  readily  available  for  imme- 
diate development.    In  the  City  of  Bellevue,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  2000  acres  of  land  presently  zoned  for  commercial  use  and  that  less  than 
half  of  this  land  is  currently  being  used  for  such  purposes.    Figure  4.10  shows 
the  amount  and  location  of  931  acres  of  undeveloped  commercial  land  in  the  city. 
Clearly,  -  some  reduction  in  the  amount  of  such  land  will  be  needed  if  further 
development  in  the  Bellevue  CBD  is  to  be  encouraged.    The  prospects  for  down- 
zoning  this  land  or  otherwise  limiting  its  use  are,  of  course,  not  very  bright. 

The  turmoil  that  the  Bellevue  CBD  is  presently  experiencina  is  expected 
to  continue  until  such  time  as  some  firm  decisions  are  made  about  the  key  fac- 
tors which  will  influence  its  future  development.    In  June  of  1977,  the  Bellevue 
City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  that  reduced  the  parking  requirements  for  office 
buildings  as  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  more  density.  However, 
under  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit  from  a  major  retailer  who  feared  a  loss  of  some  of 
his  parking,  implementation  of  the  ordinance  is  being  held  up  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  further  studies.    Other  major  events  that  are  expected  in  the  near  future 
include  a  possible  decision  by  the  developer  of  Evergreen  East  to  proceed,  the 
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completion  of  the  transit  study  for  downtown  Bellevue  (about   March,  1979), 
announcements  of  new  retail  projects  in  the  CBD  area,  and  possible  ado[jtions  of 
some  of  the  incentives  proposed  in  the  framework  plan  by  the  City  Council.  These 
and  other  events,  yet  undefined,  will  determine  if  the  Bellevue  CBD  evolves  into 
a  major  diversified  center  or  remains  pretty  much  as  it  is,  a  spread-out,  auto- 
dominated  collection  of  retail  and  office  activities. 

10.    Greenway/Post  Oak,  Houston,  Texas 

The  Greenway/Post  Oak  area  is  by  far  the  largest  activity  center  in  the 
Houston  region  outside  of  the  Houston  CBD.    It  is  located  about  six  miles  v/est 
of  downtown  Houston  in  the  most  affluent  section  of  the  region.    The  area  is 
very  large,  about  2,800  acres,  and  consists  of  two  major  nodes  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  clusters  of  activity. 

One  of  these  nodes  is  Greenway  Plaza,  one  of  the  most  extensive  mixed-use 
projects  in  the  United  States  today.    Begun  in  1967,  Greenway  Plaza  is  a  totally 
planned  business-commercial-residential  complex.    It  is  located  approximately 
five  miles  southwest  of  the  Houston  CBD  on  a  site  which  includes  127  acres  along 
Houston's  Southwest  Freeway.    At  the  present  time  (1978),  it  contains  about  two 
million  square  feet  of  rentable  floor  space  and  has  an  employment  level  of  about 
10,000  people.    When  fully  developed  in  the  mid-1980' s,  the  comolex  is  projected 
to  encompass  17  major  office  buildings  containing  seven  million  square  feet  for 
about  30,000  workers,  two  200-unit  high-rise  luxury  condominium  towers,  a  17,500- 
seat  sports  and  entertainment  arena,  an  underground  shopping  mall  with  over  ICQ 
retail  shops  and  service  establishments,  two  400-plus  room  hotels,  and  a  major 
tennis  and  health  club  facility  with  16  indoor  tennis  courts. 

As  a  result  of  the  people-oriented  design,  the  Greenway  Plaza  master  plan 
has  devoted  more  than  half  of  the  127-acre  site  to  open  space,  balancing  the 
enviifonment  with  flowers,  landscaping,  sculptures,  pools,  plazas  and  fountains. 

Automobile  traffic  enters  and  exits  in  four  directions  via  Greenway' s  own 
internal  loop  system  which  is  connected  to  the  world's  largest  underground 
parking  facility  (a  capacity  of  more  than  5,000  vehicles).    All  the  buildings 
are  connected  at  the  Concourse  Level  which  contains  retail  shops  and  services, 
restaurants  and  theaters.    Figure  4.11  is  an  aerial  photograph  of  Greenway  Plaza 
looking  northeast  toward  the  Houston  CBD,  and  a  diagram  of  the  development  plan. 

The  development  of  Greenway  Plaza  has  been  the  task  of  the  Century  Develoo- 
ment  Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  commercial  development  firms  in  the  South- 
west.   The  idea  of  Greenway  Plaza  was  initiated  in  the  mi d- 1960 's  when  the 
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Figure  4.11.    View  of  Greenway  Plaza  in  1977,  Looking  East  Toward 
Downtown  Houston  and  Development  Plan 


developer,  who  owned  a  vacant  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Southwest  Freeway, 
recognized  the  potential  for  a  comprehensively  planned  office  complex.    He  pro- 
ceeded to  acquire  four  entire  subdivisions  containing  305  houses  and  several 
apartments.    In  this  way  his  original  site  was  expanded  from  52  to  the  current 
127  acres.    The  first  building  was  completed  in  1969  and  as  of  March,  1978,  about 
45%  of  the  property  had  been  built  upon.    A  master  plan  was  developed  and  is  be- 
ing carried  out  in  three  phases  over  a  15-20  year  period  (see  Figure  4.11).  The 
total  cost  of  the  complex  is  expected  to  be  about  $1  billion.    The  redevelopment 
of  residential  property  for  high  density  uses  was  made  economically  attractive 
by  the  strong  demand  for  office  space,  ready  access  to  a  freeway  and  a  strategic 
location  in  the  most  affluent  and  most  rapidly  growing  sector  of  Houston. 

From  the  beginning,  Greenway  Plaza  was  envisioned  as  incorporating  a  full 
range  of  physically  integrated  land  uses  as  it  was  believed  that  the  multiplicity 
of  uses  would  be  mutually  supportive.    This  belief  has  generally  been  supported 
by  experience.    For  example,  the  sports  arena  generates  demand  for  parking  and 
restaurant  services  at  night  and  many  of  the  hotel  guests  are  there  because  of 
business  needs  in  the  adjacent  office  buildings. 

The  developer  stated  that  Houston's  growth-oriented  city  leadership  and  lack 
of  zoning  restrictions  were  major  factors  in  making  a  project  of  this  size  and 
scope  possible.    This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  no  other  suburban  cen- 
ters (except  Irvine  in  California)  of  this  size  are  now  under  development  any- 
where in  the  United  States.    Houston's  booming  economy  and  the  single  ownership 
of  the  site  are  other  key  factors  in  the  evolution  of  this  concept  into  a  size- 
able urban  subcenter. 

The  second  major  node  in  this  area  is  the  Galleria  complex  located  about 
two  miles  west  of  Greenway  Plaza  adjacent  to  two  major  freeways  in  the  City  of 
Post  Oak.    The  Galleria  is  a  multi-use  center  consisting,  initially,  of  a  three- 
level  retail  mall  of  about  780,000  square  feet,  two  office  towers  with  840,000 
square  feet  and  a  400-room  hotel.    Its  stores,  restaurants  and  recreational 
activities  drew  more  daily  trips  than  any  other  destination  in  the  larger  Post 
Oak  complex.    Another  large  hotel,  220,000  square  feet  of  retail  and  260,000 
square  feet  in  office  towers  were  opened  in  1978.    Other  developments  in  the 
Post  Oak  area  include  the  following: 

Post  Oak  Strip,  415,000  square  feet  of  retail  space 
Smith  Office  Park,  655,000  square  feet  of  office  space 
Post  Oak  Park,  716,000  square  feet  of  office  space 

Post  Oak  Place  and  Post  Oak  Place  Drive,  500,000  square  feet 
of  office  space 
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San  Felipe  Green,  600,000  square  feet  of  office  space 
Windsor  Plaza,  60,000  square  feet  of  retail  space 

Overall,  in  1978,  there  were  close  to  9  million  square  feet  of  office  space 
and  2  million  square  feet  of  retail  space  in  the  Post  Oak  Area.    Nearly  all  of 
this  space  has  been  built  since  the  mid-1960's.    The  area  now  is  the  most  con- 
gested part  of  Houston  and  employees  have  difficulty  moving  about  for  lunch  and 
shopping  during  the  noon  hour.    A  mini-bus  system  for  internal  circulation  was 
tried  in  the  early  1970' s  but  failed  to  attract  a  reasonable  patronage  as  the 
buses  were  unable  to  move  about  easily  on  the  congested  streets  in  the  area  and 
offered  no  improvement  over  use  of  private  autos.    An  elevated  people-mover  sys- 
tem was  proposed  but  rejected  by  the  owners  of  the  Galleria  Mall  because  of  its 
high  cost.'  During  the  past  few  years,  several  improvements  have  been  made  to 
reduce  traffic  congestion  but  no  substantial  relief  has  been  obtained.    The  area 
is  still  growing  and  the  prospects  for  even  worse  traffic  congestion  are  good. 

Together,  these  two  major  nodes  and  the  many  smaller  clusters  of  activity 
in  the  area  consist  of  about  16.5  million  square  feet  of  office  space  and  about 
two  million  square  feet  of  retail  space.    Approximately  70,000  people  work  in 
these  two  areas  and  the  Post  Oak  area  has  a  daytime  population  of  close  to 
100,000.    Projections  indicate  that  substantial  further  growth  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  in  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  owned  by  development  corporations 
in  the  area  that  are  in  the  business  of  building  large  projects.    This  prospect 
was  one  of  the  factors  that  led  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  transit  needs  of 
the  area  by  the  Rice  Center  for  Community  Design  and  Research  in  1976-77  [19]. 
This  study  examined  the  access  and  circulation  needs  of  the  area  with  the  objec- 
tive of  discovering  ways  in  which  transit  could  help  to  maintain  the  viability 
of  the  area  and  improve  the  mobility  of  its  users.    This  study  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive examination  of  the  potential  role  of  transit  in  an  outer  city  center 
that  we  have  discovered  to  date.    Several  of  its  findings  will  be  briefly 
reviewed. 

For  the  near  term,  14  transit  improvement  projects,  lists  of  recommended 
park-and-ride  target  areas  and  Transportation  Systems  Management  projects  were 
identified  in  the  Rice  Center  study.    For  the  longer  term,  a  more  extensive 
list  of  transit  improvement  projects  was  identified.    Four  basic  types  of 
improvements  were  designed  in  a  preliminary  fashion:    (1)  minibus  routes  for 
internal  circulation  in  the  Post  Oak  area,  (2)  shuttle  routes  for  connections 
between  the  area  and  other  nearby  activity  centers,  (3)  express  routes  for 
improved  access  from  the  surrounding  area  and  (4)  related  Transportation 
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Systems  Management  actions.    Considerable  investigation  of  the  location  and 
travel  characteristics  of  the  potential  riders  of  these  new  transit  services 
was  conducted  and  routes  and  schedules  were  proposed  in  most  cases.  Patronage, 
costs  and  revenues  were  also  estimated  for  each  proposed  new  service.    To  date, 
none  of  these  improvements  have  been  implemented  but  with  the  approval  of  the 
new  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  in  August  of  1978,  it  is  likely  that  some 
of  them  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

The  Rice  Center  study  suggests  that  the  Greenway/Pos t  Oak  area  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  transition  between  a  suburban  center  and  a  downtown.    This  raises 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  area  like  this  will  give  up  some  of  its  auto 
access  and  parking  in  order  to  keep  growing.    Typically,  the  attitude  of  devel- 
opers is  that  there  is  always  room  for  "just  one  more"  building.    What  happens 
after  that  is  someone  else's  problem.    When  congestion  gets  so  bad  that  no 
developer  is  willing  to  add  another  building,  then  improved  transit  access  may 
become  a  major  issue.    The  Greenway/Post  Oak  area  is  very  close  to  the  point 
where  some  basic  change  in  attitudes  toward  the  role  of  the  automobile  in  an 
outer  city  center  may  soon  occur.    Greenway/Post  Oak  is,  in  this  sense,  at  the 
leading  edge  of  a  problem  that  will  become  very  much  more  prominent  in  many 
U.S.  cities  in  the  1980' s  and  1990's. 

11.    Plaza  del  Oro,  Houston,  Texas 

Plaza  del  Oro  is  a  544-acre  site  located  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
Houston  downtown  adjacent  to  the  Houston  Astrodome  and  Astroworld  hotel  complex, 
the  Texas  Medical  Center  complex  and  a  major  freeway  (see  Figure  4.12).    It  is 
being  developed  as  a  mixed-use  project  and  a  master  plan  provides  for  offices, 
medical  and  retail  centers,  and  apartment  complexes.    Plaza  del  Oro  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Shell  Oil  Company  and  is  now  selling  parcels  of  the  site  to 
developers  and  business  firms  that  will  follow  the  guidelines  in  the  master 
plan. 

As  of  mid-1978,  nine  housing  projects  were  either  completed  or  underway  on 
the  site  with  1,600  units  available.    The  ultimate  number  of  housing  units  on 
eleven  sites  is  expected  to  be  close  to  3,600.    Eight  public  and  institutional 
projects  valued  at  $56  million  and  ten  non-residential  projects  valued  at  $46 
million  were  also  underway  in  1978.    According  to  the  project  manager,  R.  A. 
Liebrum  and  Associates,  Inc.,  there  are  now  25,000  people  living  on  and  around 
the  site  and  37,000  working  in  the  area.    The  employment  level  for  the  area  is 
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projected  to  be  about  77,000  by  1990.    These  are  not  public  agency  projections 
and  so  may  be  somewhat  optimistic. 

It  appears  that  the  site  is  being  developed  with  auto  access  being  the 
dominant  factor  that  is  influencing  the  location  and  sizing  of  buildings.  A 
high  density  environment  is  not  being  sought  and  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  how  transit  might  be  integrated  into  the  development,  either  as  an  internal 
circulation  system  or  for  access  to  other  locations  in  the  Houston  region.  How- 
ever, as  the  new  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  developes  its  transit  improve- 
ment program,  some  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to  serving  thi s  si te  wi th  transi t. 

Plaza  del  Oro  is  intended  to  be  a  ci ty-within-a-city  and  its  evolution  is 
being  carefully  guided  by  a  project  management  firm  in  accordance  with  a  master 
plan,  prepared  by  Weldon  Becket  and  Associates.    It  is  billed  as  offering  the 
opportunity  to  avoid  being  "burdened  by  the  restrictive,  expensive  land  costs 
and  traffic  problems  inherent  in  the  city's  downtown  area,"  while  enjoying 
almost  equal  or  better  access  to  the  city's  other  destinations  of  interest.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  its  development  during  the  1980 's  to  see  if  these 
objectives  are  indeed  obtained.    Certainly,  the  prospects  are  quite  bright  at 
present. 

12.    Schaumburg,  Illinois 

Schaumburg,  called  Chicago's  "second  downtown"  by  some,  is  located  about 
25  miles  northwest  of  the  Chicago  Loop  and  about  10  miles  in  the  same  direction 
from  the  O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago's  "golden  corridor."    It  was  incorporated  in 
1956  and  had  a  population  of  800  living  in  an  eight  and  one-half  square  mile 
area  in  1960.    In  1978,  it  has  a  population  of  nearly  50,000  and  includes  some 
30,000  jobs  within  its  boundaries.    It  is  expected  to  become  the  second  largest 
urban  area  in  Illinois  by  the  year  2000. 

In  1971,  the  Taubman  Company  of  Detroit  opened  Woodfield  Mall  in  Schaumburg 
which  contains  about  2.2  million  square  feet  of  retail  space.    At  the  time,  the 
three-level  Woodfield  Mall  was  the  largest  enclosed  shopping  center  in  the  Uni  ted 
States  and  even  today  there  are  only  one  or  two  that  are  larger.    Woodfield  Mall 
employs  about  6,000  people  and  has  an  annual  sales  of  about  $450  million.  The 
land  around  Woodfield  Mall  has  increased  in  price  substantially  since  1971  and 
several  high-rise  office  buildings  have  been  built  on  it.    An  example  is  the 
Woodfield  Park  area,  a  325-acre  planned  commercial  development  adjacent  to  the 
Mall  that  is  well  underway.    Three  large  office  buildings  were  built  in  1974, 
1975  and  1977  and  a  fourth  is  planned  for  1979.    As  of  1975  there  were  about 
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three  million  square  feet  of  office  space  in  the  Greater  Woodfield  area  with 
many  more  projects  in  the  planning  stage  [111.    Office  space  is  now  leasing  for 
about  $10  a  square  foot  and  undeveloped  commercially  zoned  land  is  now  selling 
for  $6-8/square  foot.    Motorola's  International  Headquarters  with  8,000  employ- 
ees is   located  here  as  well  as  Union  Oil  with  1,500  employees  and  other  smaller 
but  nationally  oriented  forms.    Figure  4.13  is  a  locational  diagram  of  the  area 
and  Figure  4.14  provides  an  aerial  view  dated  about  1976.    The  area  has  been 
designed  primarily  for  the  automobile  and  is  served  by  two  major  freeways  (the 
1-90  Northwest  Tollway  and  Route  53/1-90  in  the  north-south  direction)  and  two 
commuter  rail  lines  (only  one  of  which  has  any  stations  in  the  area).  Downtown 
Chicago  can  be  reached  in  30  minutes  in  the  off-peak  but  it  can  often  take  up  to 
an  hour  for  this  trip.    O'Hare  Airport  can  be  reached  in  10-15  minutes  by  car. 
There  is  little  transit  service  in  the  area  now  and  little  is  planned  for  the 
future.    Highway  congestion  is  substantial  during  peak  periods  and  can  be  expected 
to  get  much  worse  in  the  future.    Provision  for  widening  all  the  roads  in  the 
area  has  been  allowed  as  all  have  100-foot  rights-of-way  and  100- foot  setbacks. 
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Figure  4.13.    Locational  Diagram  of  the  Greater  Woodfield  Area,  Schaumburg, 
111 inois 
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Figure  4.14 
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of  the  Greater  Woodfield  Area,  Schaumburn, 
nois,  1976,  Looking  Northeast. 
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Within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  the  Woodfield  Mall  is  a  work  force  (aged  16 
or  more)  of  about  160,000  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  now  work  in  the  area. 
Only  six  per  cent  of  these  people  work  in  the  Chicago  CBD.    About  one-third  of 
the  work  force  is  college-educated  and  nearly  90%  have  completed  high  school. 
These  characteristics  of  the  local  work  force  have  made  the  area  especially 
attractive  to  employers  who  need  good  access  to  workers  with  office  skills. 

From  the  beginning,  22  years  ago,  planners  have  envisioned  Greater  Wood- 
field  as  the  core  of  a  large  and  reasonably  self-sufficient  community  of  approx- 
imately 1  million.    This  vision  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  reality  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  area  can  continue  to  develop  as  planned  with- 
out experiencing  intolerable  congestion  as  have  auto-oriented  developments  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.    Bus  transit  service  as  well  as  other  forms  of  ride- 
sharing  could  be  helpful  in  this  area  at  present  but  there  is  currently  little 
interest  in  providing  such  services.    The  Regional  Transit  Authority  is  now 
rapidly  expanding  its  services  in  the  Chicago  suburbs  and  will  probably  be 
increasing  its  activities  in  the  Schaumburg  area  as  well  in  the  near  future. 

13.    Oak  Brook,  Illinois 

The  Village  of  Oak  Brook  is  located  about  10  miles  (25  minutes)  west  of 
the  Chicago  Loop  and  about  10  miles  south  of  O'Hare  Airport.    It  represents  an 
unusual  situation  in  that  it  has  been  developed  on  a  site  largely  owned  by  one 
person,  Paul  Butler.    Butler  and  Del  Webb,  who  together  formed  the  Oak  Brook 
Development  Corporation  in  1964,  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  planning 
and  developing  of  the  re tail /office  complex  that  today  is  a  fairly  large  major 
diversified  center.    The  relatively  small  but  very  affluent  community  of  Oak 
Brook  is  the  residence  of  about  5,200  persons,  yet  some  20,000  shoppers  and 
another  20,000  workers  come  there  every  day.    At  present,  it  contains  about  1.5 
million  square  feet  of  retail  space  and  12.5  million  square  feet  of  office  space 
with  another  4  million  under  construction.    The  prestige  and  price  of  residen- 
tial property  in  Oak  Brook  is  high.    The  average  selling  price  for  a  home  in 
1976  was  $112,000.    The  community  is  served  by  two  major  freeways  and  access 
to  O'Hare  Airport  is  particularly  good.    More  than  15  large  corporations  are 
headquartered  in  Oak  Brook  and  more  than  70  of  the  Fortune  500  companies  are 
either  headquartered  or  represented  there.    Traffic  congestion  is  now  a  worri- 
some problem  and  a  better  public  transportation  system  is  badly  needed  II].  The 
Oak  Brook  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  been  active  in  trying  to  find 
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solution  to  various  traffic  problems  in  the  area  but  little  progress  has  been 
made  to  date. 

The  issue  of  further  development  in  Oak  Brook  is  somewhat  uncertain  at 
present.    Paul  Butler,  who  once  owned  about  90%  of  the  land  in  the  Village,  is 
now  85  years  old  and  it  is  not  clear  how  long  his  ideals  will  be  maintained 
after  he  is  gone.    A  son,  Michael  Butler,  has  indicated  he  would  like  to  see 
'the  land  used  more  intensively  by  building  more  high-towers  and  apartment  build- 
ings [20].    In  1976,  the  residents  of  the  Village  voted  to  purchase  269  acres  of 
an  open  area  called  the  Sports  Core  from  Paul  Butler  for  $9.4  million,  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  Oak  Brook's  first  municipal  tax.    McDonald's,  the  hamburger 
chain,  announced  in  1977  that  it  wanted  to  purchase  another  80  acres  of  the 
Sports  Core  from  Paul  Butler  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  office  park/ 
Hamburger  University  complex.    The  Village  trustees  first  denied  McDonald's 
request  for  a  rezone  but  then  reversed  itself  and  granted  a  rezone  in  April  of 
1978.    This  project  is  now  in  court.    If  this  area  is  developed,  the  size  of 
the  employment  base  in  Oak  Brook  would  be  greatly  increased  and  some  of  the 
existing  traffic  problems  would  probably  become  worse  in  the  future. 

Oak  Brook,  despite  its  unique  history  and  very  affluent  setting,  stands 
as  an  example  of  how  a  large  retail /offi ce  complex  can  be  created  in  a  suburban 
setting  in  accordance  with  a  master  plan.    The  lessons  learned  here  have  yet  to 
be  documented  properly  and  this  is  a  task  that  should  be  of  interest  to  persons 
concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  planning  efforts  that  have  been  largely 
implemented. 

14.  Southdale  Major  Activity  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

The  Southdale  Major  Activity  Center  is  located  about  seven  miles  southwest 
of  downtown  Minneapolis  and  serves  as  the  center  of  a  subregion  composed  of 
Edina,  Bloomington,  Richfield  and  South  Minneapolis.    This  area  presently  con- 
tains about  6,000  jobs,  some  of  which  are  located  in  the  large  Southdale  Shop- 
ping Center  while  others  are  located  in  a  variety  of  other  retail,  office  and 
public  service  type  activities.    This  area  has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
suburban  communities  in  the  Minneapol is-St.  Paul  region.    Large  scale  develop- 
ment was  initiated  in  1956  when  the  Southdale  Shopping  Center  (the  first  enclosed 
shopping  mall  built  in  the  U.S.)  was  constructed  and  opened.    Since  that  time, 
several  other  retail,  office,  apartment  and  public  buildings  have  been  developed 
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on  land  to  the  south  of  Southdale.    Figure 4. 15  shows  this  area  in  relation  to 
downtown  Minneapolis  in  the  background.    Figure  4. 16  views  the  same  area  looking 
toward  the  south,  two  years  later. 

The  result  of  all  this  activity  has  been  an  increasingly  difficult  traffic 
congestion  and  pollution  problem.    In  1973,  a  study  was  conducted  to  determine 
what  should  be  done  about  these  problems  [41.    It  recommended  that  the  future 
growth  in  the  area  be  guided  toward  a  "center"'  concept  and  that  a  new  transit 
service  be  developed  to  aid  the  development  of  the  center  as  well  as  reducing 
the  traffic  congestion  on  the  streets  in  the  area.    It  estimated  that  about 
$1.5  million  would  be  needed  annually  for  the  capital  and  operating  costs  of 
such  a  system.    The  report  also  called  for  highway  improvements  that  were  esti- 
mated to  cost  between  $100  and  $110  million.    It  proposed  that  the  growth  of 
the  area  be  limited  in  some  locations  but  encouraged  in  others  so  as  to  also 
aid  the  reduction  of  congestion  and  air  pollution  problems.    This  study  was 
especially  interesting  in  that  it  examined  the  land  use  side  of  the  picture  in 
almost  as  much  detail  as  was  devoted  to  the  transportation  analysis  and  planning 
work. 

Since  1973,  few  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report  have  been  implemented. 
Today  (1978)  the  conditions  noted  in  the  report  are  substantially  worse  and 
remain  untreated  for  the  most  part.    The  City  of  Edina  has  made  some  efforts 
to  limit  growth  in  its  jurisdiction  but  with  little  success.    Some  transit 
improvements  have  been  made  but  they  relate  mostly  to  the  provision  of  new 
express  bus  services  to  downtown  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

In  1976,  the  City  of  Edina  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  downtown  people-mover 
demonstration  project  to  the  Metropolitan  Council.  The  idea  was  to  use  a  people- 
mover  to  link  the  elements  of  this  sprawling  center  together  in  the  hope  that 
the  short  auto  trips  within  the  center  could  be  substantially  reduced.    If  this 
could  be  done,  then  local  congestion  and  pollution  might  decline  to  more  toler- 
able levels.    The  Metropolitan  Council  rejected  this  proposal  partially  on  the 
basis  that  the  Southdale  Activity  Center  was  not  a  "downtown"  and  partially 
because  both  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  had  also  submitted  downtown  people-mover 
proposals.    They  were  given  a  higher  priority  as  they  fit  the  UMTA  guidelines 
better.    Nonetheless,  the  idea  that  such  a  horizontal  center  could  be  pulled 
together  and  encouraged  to  become  more  dense  by  a  people-mover  system  was  seen 
by  the  Edina  planners  as  one  possible  solution  to  an  ever-increasing  problem. 
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Most  recently,  another  study  of  the  potential  for  transit  in  this  area 
calls  for  several  types  of  transit  improvements  [21].    Four  transit  service  con- 
cepts were  identified  as  being  applicable  to  the  Southdale  Major  Activity  Center 
in  this  report.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Modify  existing  fixed  route  services 

2.  Coordinate  transfer  service 

3.  Add  demand  responsive  service  (shared-ride  taxis) 

4.  Develop  an  improved  transit  terminal  near  the  Southdale  Shopping  Center 

The  transit  terminal  was  estimated  to  cost  $750,000  and  would  be  a  transfer 
point  and  focus  for  all  types  of  transit  services  in  the  area. 

It  is. too  early  to  tell  how  many  of  the  recommendations  of  this  report 
will  be  implemented.    They  are  all  aimed  at  increasing  transit  accessibility 
at  this  major  activity  center  and  could  also  lead  to  an  increased  level  of 
density  in  the  area.    However,  unless  the  City  of  Edina  changes  its  plan  for 
the'  area  to  allow  greater  densities,  they  may  not  occur  very  rapidly.  Until 
they  can  see  that  transit  will  work  in  this  area,  they  are  not  likely  to  make 
any  significant  moves  in  this  direction. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  the  U.S.  that  have  characteristics  similar 
to  the  Southdale  Major  Activity  Center.    By  monitoring  developments  in  this 
location,  we  should  be  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  how  one  can  encourage 
this  type  of  area  to  become  both  more  dense  and  more  diversified. 

15.  Eden  Prairie  Center, .Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Eden  Prairie  is  a  relatively  small  (six  mile  square)  area  located  about  12 
miles  southwest  of  downtown  Minneapolis.    The  rapid  suburban  growth  of  the  1960's 
did  not  quite  reach  Eden  Prairie  but  local  officials  recognized  that  the  1970' s 
would  probably  bring  such  rapid  growth.    Consequently,  a  comprehensive  plan  was 
prepared  and  adopted  in  1968  for  the  entire  area.    One  element  of  this  plan 
called  for  the  development  of  a  Major  Center  Area  (MCA)  for  the  city  and  its 
environs.    Subsequently,  in  1971,  the  Homart  Development  Company  announced  plans 
to  construct  an  800,000  square  foot  regional  shopping  center  on  a  portion  of  the 
site  set  aside  for  the  MCA.    This  location  decision  was  in  conformance  with  the 
major  diversified  centers  map  published  in  1971  by  the  Metropolitan  Council. 
This  regional  shopping  center  did  not  open  until  1975  and  its  floor  space  is 
currently  only  partially  utilized.    A  few  office  activities  have  located  near 
the  shopping  mall  but  the  total  development  of  the  area  has  been  much  slower 
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than  was  anticipated.    However,  in  1978,  Super  Valu  Stores,  Inc.  received 
approval  for  a  140-acre  site  on  which  they  will  construct  their  new  corporate 
headquarters.    Several  other  smaller  sites  were  also  taken  in  1978.  Overall, 
the  rapid  growth  that  was  forecast  in  the  late  1960 's  has  not  yet  occurred. 

Figure  4.17  shows  the  Eden  Prairie  Mall  in  a  view  that  is  looking  east 
along  the  southern  part  of  the  Twin  Cities  region.    As  can  be  seen,  this  shop- 
ping center  has  been  built  well  in  advance  of  residential  developments  in  the 
surrounding  area.    Figure  4.18  shows  the  site  in  relation  to  the  Twin  Cities 
region. 

A  development  plan  for  the  1,000  acre  MCA  site  was  prepared  and  adopted  as 
the  MCA  Planned  Unit  Development  in  July,  1973.    It  is  an  amendment  to  the  1968 
Comprehensive  Guide  Plan  [9].    This  MCA  plan  identifies  the  development  poten- 
tial of  the  area  and  those  aspects  of  the  environment  that  are  to  be  preserved 
and  protected.    It  outlines  the  transportation  needs  of  the  MCA  and  highlights 
the  need  for  transit  circulator  services  within  the  MCA  and  express  services 
between  it  and  other  parts  of  the  Twin  Cities  region.    The  fiscal  imoact  of 
developing  the  MCA  on  the  local  government  and  its  citizens  is  also  analyzed 
in  some  detail . 

The  plan  for  the  MCA  envisions  a  center  big  enough  to  provide  services  for 
a  population  of  200,000  -  300,000  people.    In  1975,  there  were  about  100,000 
people  living  within  seven  miles  of  the  center,  many  of  whom  were  quite  close 
to  two  other  regional  shopping  centers  in  nearby  communities. 

Eden  Prairie  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  community  that  has  developed  a 
plan  in  advance  of  the  first  big  development  wave.    It  is  now  in  a  position  to 
guide  its  development  in  accordance  with  this  plan  and  this  experience  will  be 
well  worth  intensive  study.    Of  particular  interest  will  be  the  pace  and  form 
of  the  development  of  the  MCA.    The  transit  needs  of  this  area  have  been  exam- 
ined in  a  recent  study  [21]  and  an  incremental  approach  to  transit  services 
focused  on  the  shopping  mall  is  recommended.    A  variety  of  service  types  is 
proposed  including  demand  responsive,  fixed-route  deviation  and  some  limited 
fixed-route  service.    Taxi  service  and  other  shared-ride  options  are  also  dis- 
cussed.   No  specific  actions  are  proposed  that  are  designed  to  encourage  growth 
in  the  MCA  area  and  none  are  really  needed  as  the  comprehensive  plan  will  not 
allow  a  wide  scattering  of  commercial  and  office  activities  in  the  community. 
As  this  type  of  growth  occurs  in  the  MCA,  additional  transit  service  will  be 
introduced.    The  MCA  in  Eden  Prairie  has  perhaps  the  best  chance  of  becoming  a 
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Figure  4.18.  Locale  of  the  Eden  Prairie  Major  Center  Area,  Looking  North 
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major  diversified  center  of  any  of  the  designated  MDC  locations  in  the  Twin 
Cities  region.    It  will  probably  be  at  least  ten  years  before  we  will  know  if 
this  potential  will  actually  be  realized. 

16.    Croydon  Centre,  Greater  London  Region 

The  suburban  office  centre  of  Croydon  is  about  15  minutes  south  from  cen- 
tral London  by  fast  train,  and  is  located  in  an  area  which  has  a  population  of 
about  327,000.    Central  Croydon  had  a  well  established  business,  administrative 
and  retail  function  before  1956  when  office  development  began  to  be  important. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  government  policy  encouraged  the  decentralization  of 
offices  from  Central  London.    Between  1956  and  1970,  office  floor  space  grew  by 
over  4.3  million  square  feet  in  Croydon. 

The  creation  of  Croydon  as  an  office  centre  was  initiated  by  the  Croydon 
Corporation  Act  of  1956.    Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Development 
Plan  for  the  area  authorized  a  shopping  and  business  area  of  172.5  acres,  of 
which  90  acres  consisted  of  land  uses  inappropriate  for  the  town  centre.  By 
the  Act,  the  Croydon  Corporation  was  allowed  to  acquire  land,  over  a  five  year 
period,  in  the  central  area  which  was  in  multiple  ownership.    The  Corporation 
had  the  ability  to  sell  or  to  lease  the  acquired  land  to  private  developers. 
Some  of  the  land  actually  acquired  was  leased  to  private  developers  for  office 
and  shopping  developments,  while  other  parts  of  the  land  went  toward  various 
public  works  projects.    The  resulting  development  was  largely  weighted  toward 
office  structures  (192,000  square  feet)  as  opposed  to  shopping  developments 
(1,500  square  feet). 

The  increased  construction  of  office  space  in  central  Croydon  occurred  at 
the  same  time  as  office  decentralization  policies  were  being  pursued  by  the 
government.    As  a  result,  Croydon  allocated  45  acres  of  land  for  office  develop 
ment  in  its  northeastern  quadrant  in  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  those 
firms  leaving  central  London.    The  demand  for  office  construction  in  this  area 
has  been  so  great  that  a  number  of  developments  have  been  built  outside  the  45 
acre  area  and  even  beyond  the  town  centre  boundary.    The  Croydon  office  centre 
as  a  whole  now  provides  employment  for  35,000  office  workers.    The  more  than 
50  office  buildings  which  are  a  part  of  the  centre  provide  a  distinctive  land- 
mark within  the  suburban  area  of  South  London. 

As  with  any  such  area,  there  are  a  variety  of  explanations  for  its  success 
in  attracting  development  to  a  specific  location.  According  to  a  previous  Croy 
don  Borough  engineer,  A.E.  Hoi  t,  there  are  fi  ve  main  reasons  for  i  ts  success  [13]: 
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1.  Fast  and  frequent  rail  service  to  Central  London  and  to  surrounding 
residential  areas 

2.  Availability  of  a  large  supply  of  office  workers  (which  is  partly  a 
result  of  the  good  public  transportation  to  Croydon) 

3.  Attractiveness  of  the  centre  to  the  office  worker  because  of  supple- 
mentary retail  services  in  the  same  area 

4.  Croydon  has  become  a  prestigious  location 

5.  Several  executives  live  in  the  area,  and  it  is  these  people  who  make 
the  location  decisions 

There  are  several  less  obvious  reasons  for  Croydon's  success  as  well.  One  is 
that  the  Croydon  Corporation  had  extensive  and  unusually  broad  authority,  and 
it  proceeded  with  its  redevelopment  strategy  in  a  unilateral  manner.  This  is 
contrary  to  most  situations  of  large  scale  development,  in  which  there  are  mul- 
tiple actors  and  conflicting  views  as  to  the  type  of  development  which  should 
be  encouraged. 

Another  factor  involved  in  the  success  of  Croydon  as  a  suburban  office 
centre  is  its  relationship  to  the  government's  decentralization  policies. 
Because  Croydon  is  relatively  close  to  Central  London,  attempts  were  made  to 
control  office  development  there  so  that  firms  decentralizing  would  move  even 
further  away  from  London.    Restrictions  imposed  on  new  permissions  for  office 
development  were  imposed  in  many  areas,  but  were  strongly  resisted  by  Croydon 
authorities.    Instead,  Croydon  Corporation  made  the  decision  to  make  land  avail- 
able for  speculative  office  development.    Given  that  controls  were  in  place  at 
most  other  locations  near  Central  London,  office  floor  space  in  Croydon  grew 
substantial ly. 

The  expansion  of  Croydon  as  an  office  centre  has  not  been  without  its 
problems,  however.    Because  the  development  of  the  centre  has  occurred  through 
a  number  of  additions  spread  over  several  years,  it  has  been  difficult  to  plan 
for  transportation  needs.    Many  of  the  early  office  buildings  in  Croydon  made 
very  little  provision  for  parking,  so  there  has  been  an  increasing  trend  toward 
on-street  parking.    Currently  over  7,000  cars  are  parked  around  the  central 
areas  during  the  average  work  day.    Though  more  parking  garages  have  been 
planned  close  to  the  main  traffic  routes,  transportation  problems  cannot  be 
permanently  solved  this  way.    There  are  several  conflicting  transportation 
needs  which  are  placed  on  central  Croydon:  local  workers  require  transporta- 
tion routes  and  parking  spaces  there,  while  Central  London  workers  ride  in 
cars  to  the  Croydon  station,  where  they  transfer  to  fast  trains  to  downtown. 
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In  addition,  those  making  shopping  trips  to  Croydon  also  must  be  accommodated. 
To  date  proposed  solutions  to  these  conflicting  transportation  needs  have  yet 
to  be  adequately  implemented. 

Another  issue  which  has  been  addressed  is  the  extent  to  v/hich  outer  centres 
distort  wage  rate  differentials.    These  differentials  are  sometimes  brought 
about  by  competition  for  staff,  or  as  compensation  for  the  moving  of  firms  from 
the  Central  area  of  London.    In  a  study  done  for  the  Location  of  Offices  Bureau 
by  Peter  Child,  it  was  concluded  that  the  wage  rates  of  individuals  coming  to 
Croydon  from  Central  London  decreased  significantly  as  a  result  of  the  change 
in  job  location  [13].    Though  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  all 
types  of  employee  moves,  Child  did  find  a  wage  rate  saving  for  firms  decentraliz- 
ing to  Croydon.    The  distortion  of  wage  rates  has  thus  not  been  a  problem  for 
the  Croydon  office  centre. 

To  summarize,  the  Croydon  office  centre  outside  London  has  experienced  a 
considerable  rise  in  office  employment  since  1956.    The  redevelopment  of  Croydon 
into  a  successful  office  centre  has  occurred  largely  because  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Croydon  Corporation.    Given  the  availability  of  land  at  the  site  and  its 
excellent  accessibility  to  Central  London  and  suburban  areas,  it  has  been  able 
to  attract  a  mix  of  office  and  shopping  developments.    Its  desirability  as  a 
location  for  offices  was  substantially  increased  when  development  restrictions 
were  put  in  place  at  other  suburban  locations.    Though  decentralization  nolicies 
were  intended  to  promote  developments  at  greater  distances  from  London,  Croydon 
has  contributed  to  the  relocation  of  several  firms  from  the  Central  London  area, 
which  was  the  original  goal  of  decentralization. 

17.    La  Defense,  Paris,  France 

One  development  in  Europe  that  is  especially  interesting  and  of  relevance 
to  the  American  and  Canadian  scenes  is  the  La  Defense  Project  in  Paris.  This 
project  involves  the  redevelopment  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,    Work  was  begun  in  1958  and  is  still  underway.    When  completed,  the  pro- 
ject will  contain  30  office  buildings  (a  total  of  16,683,998  square  feet),  anart- 
ments  for  30,000  people  and  a  regional  shopping  center  of  1,700,000  square  feet 
(see  Figure  4.19).    In  addition,  the  area  will  contain  a  national  exhibition 
hall,  hotels  and  an  arts  and  entertainment  center.    All  of  the  structures 
will  rise  from  a  platform  that  will  allow  all  transportation  facilities  to  be 
placed  underground.    Public  transportation  has  been  planned  so  that  the 
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Aerial  View 


inhabitants,  employees,  and  visitors  will  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  do  with- 
out individual  means  of  transportation,  no  matter  where  they  are  coming  from 
or  going  to.    Traffic  that  is  passing  through  the  site  is  contained  in 
tunnels  under  the  site  so  as  to  cause  a  minimum  of  intrusion. 

The  road  system  that  serves  the  site  consists  of  three  hierarchial 
levels  (see  Figure  4.20).  The  first  is  composed  of  auto  routes  and  national 
roads  that  pass  through  the  project,  meeting  at  a  large  underground  inter- 
change completely  below  the  surface.    The  second  level  consists  of  the 
distribution  roads  that  provide  links  to  the  through  roads  and  to  the 
neighboring  areas.    The  major  element  in  this  system  is  a  one-way  circulatory 
road  that  varies  in  width  between  three  and  five  lanes.    The  third  level 
contains  the  access  roads  that  link  the  feeder  roads  to  the  parking  lots 
and  the  service  areas. 

The  public  transport  interchange  facility  allows  passengers  to  transfer 
directly  from  the  suburban  rail  system  to  the  local  bus  system  or  the  rapid 
transit  system.    An  interchange  hall,  which  has  direct  corridors  and 
escalators  leading  to  the  stations  serving  the  three  modes,  is  also  connected 
by  escalators  to  the  pedestrian  area  and  to  the  exhibition  hall.    A  new  rail- 
way station,  built  to  serve  La  Defense,  serves  two  busy  lines  between  Paris 
and  the  western  suburbs  and  an  additional  line  to  the  southwest  suburbs  is 
planned.    The  rapid  transit  station  is  located  under  the  interchange  hall. 
It  has  a  two-platform  configuration  and  the  journey  to  the  Etoile  station, 
within  the  central  city,  takes  only  four  minutes.    The  new  bus  station  acts 
as  a  terminal  for  several  local  and  suburban  lines  and  is  built  on  top  of  a 
1 ,000-car  parking  garage. 

The  traffic-free  area  in  the  center  of  the  project  provides  access  to 
all  buildings.    Because  the  area  is  so  large,  a  high-capacity  moving  walkway 
has  been  constructed  to  assist  pedestrian  movements  in  the  complex.    A  further 
transport  link  to  La  Defense  has  been  planned  that  would  connect  it  with  the 
new  town  of  Pontoise  by  means  of  an  aerotrain.    This  would  be  the  first 
commercial  route  of  this  tracked  air-cushion  vehicle. 

La  Defense  is  designed  to  be  a  24-hour  development  that  will  not  close 
down  at  sunset.    It  is  intended  to  bring  some  of  the  urbanity  of  Paris  to  the 
suburbs  for  the  first  time.    This  project  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  kind 
of  major  diversified  center  that  was  the  subject  of  the  1971  MDC  study  in  the 
Twin  Cities  of  Minnesota. 
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A 14     to  Paris         RN 13    from  Paris  Pedestrian  deck  RN 192  to  Paris        A 14     from  Paris  Bus  terminal 


RN  13    to  Pans  Utility  tunnel 


Parking  lot  RER 


RN  192  from  Paris 


Figure  4.20.    Model  of  Underground  Transportation  System  for 
La  Defense  and  Cross-Section  Diagram 
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Recent  information  from  Paris,  however,  indicates  that  the  La  Defense  project 
is  currently  experiencing  financial  difficulty  [10][17][22] .    Construction  plans 
are  behind  schedule,  much  of  the  office  space  remains  vacant,  and  two  depart- 
ment stores  have  postponed  the  opening  of  branch  stores  in  La  Defense.  Some 
would  argue  that  examining  the  project  before  its  completion  is  unfair,  yet 
there  is  widespread  concern  that  some  government  action  may  be  necessary  if 
La  Defense  is  to  be  kept  financially  viable.    The  various  problems  which  La 
Defense  is  currently  experiencing  are  described  below. 

The  La  Defense  site  has  two  principal  areas  of  office,  retail,  and 
apartment  space,  which  have  been  named  Zone  A  and  Zone  B.    In  Zone  A  of  the 
La  Defense  site,  97  percent  of  the  land  has  been  acquired,  and  85  percent  of 
the  construction  permits  for  apartments  and  54  percent  of  the  construction 
permits  for  offices  have  been  sold.    Financial  difficulties  arose  in  1972  in 
the  construction  projects  for  this  Zone,  and  so  a  decision  was  made  to  double 
the  square  footage  of  office  space.    As  a  development  incentive,  the  govern- 
ment allowed  the  agency  in  charge  to  offer  loan  credits  to  private  developers. 
Despite  these  efforts,  only  about  half  of  the  proposed  office  space  has  been 
constructed.    This  shortfall  may  prove  to  be  a  blessing,  however.    Almost  half 
of  the  office  construction  completed  in  the  last  two  years  is  yet  to  be 
occupied.    The  Neptune  Tower  is  40  percent  full,  the  General  Tower  is  80  per- 
cent full,  but  the  Manhatan  Tower  is  empty.    The  alleged  reason  behind  the 
complete  vacancy  of  the  Manhatan  Tower  is  that  its  owner  is  from  Kuwait,  and 
he  refuses  to  rent  it  to  more  than  three  parties.    This  situation  of  high 
vacancy  is  severely  damaging  the  financial  prospects  of  the  entire  project. 

There  seem  to  be  two  major  reasons  behind  these  financial  problems.  The 
first  is  that  the  supply  of  office  space  in  the  Paris  region  far  exceeds  the 
demand.    The  outgoing  head  of  the  lead  planning  agency  for  La  Defense  (the 
EPAD)  noted  that  offices  are  no  less  saleable  in  La  Defense  than  in  Paris 
in  general.    The  second  reason,  which  is  interconnected  with  the  first,  is 
that  the  EPAD  has  had  its  own  financial  problems,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
unable  to  adequately  fund  the  project.    A  major  source  of  its  revenues  comes 
from  the  selling  of  construction  permits.    The  problem,  however,  is  that  no 
construction  permits  have  been  sold  since  1974,  and  monies  from  those  sold 
previously  have  now  run  out.    The  situation  of  financial  instability  seems 
to  apply  only  to  office  space,  and  not  to  apartment  projects  in  Zone  A.  For 
example,  of  the  9,500  apartments  which  are  planned,  nearly  5,700  have  been 
completed  and  only  390  remain  vacant. 
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An  interesting  side  issue  relates  to  the  height  of  the  office  towers 
which  are  now  under  construction.    There  were  several  buildings  in  particular 
which  had  "mirror"  exteriors,  which  apparently  distorted  the  perspective  from 
the  Louvre  Art  Museum  to  the  Arch  of  Triumph  along  the  Champs-Elysees.  At 
the  personal  request  of  the  French  President,  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  these 
towers  were  reduced  in  height  by  about  65  feet.    It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
this  request  was  acceded  to,  as  it  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  square 
footage  of  office  space  at  that  site. 

Similar  problems  as  those  outlined  above  have  plagued  construction  in 
Zone  B  of  La  Defense.    It  was  originally  hoped  that  this  area  would  contain 
four  art  schools  and  one  museum.    What  has  happened  instead  is  that  the  art 
museum  has  located  elsewhere,  and  only  one  art  school  has  actually  been 
constructed.    In  addition,  the  government  office  building  that  was  pledged 
for  the  area  will  not  be  built  after  all.    The  greatest  difficulty  with  the 
prog'^am  in  this  Zone,  however,  is  that  not  a  single  office  building  has  been 
constructed.    As  was  the  case  with  Zone  A,  though,  the  provision  of  apartments 
is  proceeding  according  to  plan.    Nearly  700  units  of  middle  income  housing 
are  underway,  as  are  800  units  for  other  income  groups,  and  nearly  1,400 
apartment  units.    There  seems  to  be  every  indication  that  the  vacancy  rates 
for  these  housing  units  will  not  be  abnormally  high. 

Another  problem  which  has  recently  developed  is  the  decision  by  two  of 
the  largest  department  stores  in  France  to  postpone  the  opening  of  branch 
stores  in  La  Defense.    They  are  not  expected  to  make  another  commitment  for 
about  three  years.    As  a  result  of  this  change  in  plans,  the  organization 
responsible  for  Zone  B  is  asking  over  10  million  francs  in  damages  and 
interest  for  the  breach  of  contract  by  these  two  department  stores.    This  new 
crisis  aggravates  the  problems  with  which  La  Defense  is  already  plagued.  The 
only  solution  which  is  currently  being  contemplated  is  the  solicitation  of 
private  donations  and  government  subsidies.    It  is  unclear  at  this  time  just 
how  much  money  would  be  required  from  the  government    in  order  to  make  La 
Defense  show  a  profit  during  its  next  fiscal  year. 

The  analysis  of  the  La  Defense  project  shows  how   this  very  ambitious 
and  large-scale  effort  has  been  imaginatively  conceived  and  carried  out  since 
1958.    In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  projected  demand  for  office  space 
has  not  materialized,  and  so  La  Defense  consists  of  substantially  underutilized 
office  structures.    This  situation  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  financial 
problems  which  La  Defense  is  now  experiencing.    Some  type  of  government  inter- 
vention appears  necessary,  though  such  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  made  so 
far  as  we  know. 
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18.    La  Part  Dieu,  Lyon,  France 

A  second  French  project  of  interest  is  the  La  Part  Dieu  major  diversified 
center  that  has  recently  been  completed  in  Lyon,  France.    This  complex  has  been 
built  in  the  central  part  of  Lyon  and  was  basically  a  large-scale  urban  redevel- 
opment project.    It  contains  a  large  regional  shopping  center  of  1,200,000  square 
feet  with  five  major  department  stores  and  173  smaller  tenants.    It  also  contains 
13  restaurants,  six  cinemas  and  one  bowling  alley.    A  42-story  office  tov;er  which 
contains  500,000  square  feet  of  office  space,  a  250-room  hotel,  parking  for  4,500 
cars  and  a  rapid  transit  station  are  all  included  in  this  project  as  are  several 
highrise  apartment  bui Idings ,  a  large  1 i brary  and  some  government  office  buildings. 

This  project  has  attracted  much  attention  in  the  United  States  and  was 
featured  at  a  recent  convention  (April,  1977)  of  the  International  Council  of 
Shopping  Centers,  an  organization  of  developers  and  operators  of  large  shopping 
complexes.    It  will  probably  stimulate  some  similar  projects  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  the  near  future.    Again,  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  major  diversi- 
fied center  that  was  the  subject  of  the  1971  MDC  study  in  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minnesota,  although  not  located  in  the  outer  city. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  other  examples  of  MDC's  in  Europe  and 
Japan  that  could  provide  substantial  assistance  to  the  consideration  of  this 
topic  in  the  United  States.    It  has  not  been  possible  to  search  them  out  in  this 
study  but  future  research  should  attempt  to  do  so. 

In  sunmary,  these  18  sites  are  believed  to  be  representative  of  the  type  of 
opportunity  that  exists  in  the  outer  city  of  most  large  urban  regions  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  today.    Table  4.1  is  a  summary  of  the  attributes  of  some  of  these  18 
sites  and  it  shows  that  there  is  considerable  variation  among  them.    Any  national 
program  that  was  formulated  to  encourage  the  growth  and  densi fi cation  of  these 
sites  would  have  to  recognize  and  accommodate  these  differences  as  they  strongly 
affect  the  development  potential  of  each  area. 

C.  Potential 

Assessing  the  potential  for  the  development  of  major  diversified  centers  in 
the  outer  city  is  a  difficult  task  and  one  that  can  be  dealt  with  only  in  a  pre- 
liminary way  in  this  report.    Clearly,  the  potential  for  the  creation  of  such 
centers  is  greatest  in  those  cities  that  are  expected  to  grow  rapidly  in  office 
and  retail  employment  during  the  next  few  years.    Table  4.2  is  a  list  of  those 
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TABLE  4.1 

Attributes  of  Eighteen  Outer  City  Centers,  August,  1978 


Attribute 


Location 

Present 
Size 
(Jobs) 

Desired  or 
Projected 
Size 
(Jobs) 

Type 

Ownership 
of 
Site 

Trans i  t 
Plans 

Desired  or 
Projected 
Density 

Status 

Irvine  Center 

0 

30,000+ 

new 

si  ngle 

unknown 

low 

construction 
begins  in  1979 

Scarborough 
Town  Centre 

4,400 

30,000+ 

new 

si  ngle 

light  rail 
and  bus 

medium  high 

underway 

North  Yonge 
Centre 

10,000 

40,000 

re  dev. 

multiple 

rail  and 
bus 

medium  high 

underway 

New  Westminster 
Centre 

2,500 

30,000 

redev. 

multiple 

light  rail 
and  bus 

medium  high 

underway 

Burnaby  Centre 

7,000 

30,000 

redev. 

multiple 

light  rail 
and  bus 

medium  high 

underway 

Villa  Italia 

1,500 

30,000+ 

new 

single 

bus 

medi  urn 

underway 

Denver  Tech. 
Center 

4,500 

30,000+ 

new 

single 

bus 

low 

underway 

Anaheim 

0 

unknown 

new 

single 

rail,  bus, 
monorai 1 

medi  um 

underway 

Bellevue  CBD 

12,000 

30,000 

redev . 

multiple 

bus 

medi  um 

underway 

Greenway/ 
Post  Oak 

70,000 

100,000 

new  & 
redev. 

mul tiple 

bus 

medi  um 

underway 

Plaza  del  Oro 

unknown 

unknown 

new 

si  ngl e 

bus 

medi  um 

underway 

Schaumburg 

10,000 

30,000 

new 

mul tiple 

bus 

medium 

underway 

Oak  Brook 

20,000 

unknown 

new 

single 

bus 

medium 

underway 

Southdale 

6,000 

30,000+ 

new 

mul tiple 

bus 

medium 

underway 

Eden  Prairie 

unknown 

30,000+ 

new 

multiple 

bus 

low 

underway 

Croydon 

40,000 

unknown 

redev. 

multiple 

rail  and 
bus 

hi  gh 

underway 

La  Defense 

unknown 

unknown 

redev. 

single 

rail,  bus 

high 

underway 

La  Part  Dieu 

10,000 

10,000 

redev. 

single 

rail ,  bus 

high 

completed 
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Table  4.2 


The  SMSA's 

Expected  to  be 

the  Fastest 

Growing 

in  the  U.  S. , 

1970-2000 

Growth  Increment 

■{ 

Kank 

CMC  A 

Total 
1 970 

Population 

2000 

2000  -  1970  ^ 
1  970 

1 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 

628 

1,472 

134 

2 

Miami,  FL 

1 ,278 

2,817 

120 

3 

Phoenix,  AZ 

968 

1  ,886 

95 

4 

Tampa,  FL 

1 ,012 

1  ,955 

93 

5 

San  Jose,  CA 

1,017 

1  ,954 

82 

6 

Washington,  D.  C. 

2,861 

5,189 

81 

7 

Orlando,  FL 

434 

769 

77 

8 

Atlanta,  GA 

1,390 

2,465 

77 

9 

Greensboro,  NC 

605 

1  ,016 

68 

10 

Houston,  TX 

1 ,985 

3,256 

64 

n 

Charlotte,  NC 

409 

661 

62 

12 

Denver,  CO 

1  ,227 

1,981 

61 

13 

Nashville,  TN 

541 

872 

61 

14 

Columbus,  OH 

916 

1 ,475 

61 

15 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

641 

1,028 

60 

16 

Rochester,  NY 

883 

1,412 

60 

17 

Richmond,  VA 

518 

817 

58 

18 

Louisville,  KY 

828 

1  ,297 

57 

19 

Anaheim,  CA 

1.431 

2,245 

57 

20 

Flint,  MI 

497 

767 

54 

21 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  TX 

2,330 

3,589 

54 

22 

Jacksonville,  FL 

529 

81  5 

54 

23 

Honolulu,  HI 

621 

953 

53 

24 

Minneapol is-St.  Paul 

,  MN  1,814 

2,760 

52 

Average 

1 ,056 

1  ,810 

71 

Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1972  OBERS  Projections:  Economic 
Activities  in  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  5,  SMSA,  April  1974. 
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SMSA's  that  are  expected  to  have  the  largest  growth  increment  in  relation  to 
their  1970  situation  during  the  1970-2000  time  period.    These  SMSA's  all  had 
more  than  400,000  people  in  1970  and  are  the  24  (of  79  in  this  size  category) 
that  had  an  expected  growth  increment  of  more  than  50%.    As  noted,  these  projec- 
tions were  developed  in  1972  and  published  in  1974  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
They  are  the  most  recent  nationally  recognized  forecasts  of  this  type  known  to 
us.    More  recent  estimates  from  selected  cities  indicate  that  these  forecasts 
are  probably  quite  optimistic. 

These  forecasts  show  that  the  greatest  growth  rates  during  the  1970-2000 
period  are  expected  to  occur  in  SMSA's  which  had  an  average  population  size  of 
a  little  over  1,000,000  in  1970  and  were  expected  to  add  an  average  of  800,000 
people  during  a  30-year  period.    Typically,  800,000  people  require  about  320,000 
jobs  and  if  we  assume  that  about  one- fourth  of  these  jobs  will  be  in  the  service 
sector  and  available  for  "shaping,"  the  average  SMSA  in  this  group  would  be  look- 
ing at  a  centers  program  aimed  at  clustering  about  80,000  jobs  into  job  center 
locations.    This  is  an  amount  that  translates  into  not  more  than  two  or  three 
outlying  centers  in  the  30,000  -  40,000  size  range. 

In  geographic  terms,  half  (12  of  24)  of  these  SMSA's  are  in  the  Southeast 
(see  Table  4.3).    Three  of  these  cities  (Miami,  Atlanta  and  Washington,  D.C.) 
have  already  selected  a  heavy  rail  transit  system  and  are  not  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  an  outer  city  centers  program.    Tampa  and  Nashville  have  indicated  some 
interest  in  the  MDC  concept  and  have  included  a  map    of  activity  centers  in  their 
most  recent  land  use  plans.    The  second  largest  geographic  grouping  is  in  the 
Southwest  and  includes  five  SMSA's.    Within  this  group,  Denver  and  Houston  have 
shown  interest  in  outer  city  centers  thus  far.    The  other  seven  are  not  located 
in  any  particular  section  of  the  country.    Among  these  seven,  Minneapol is-St.  Paul 
and  Anaheim  have  developed  a  plan  for  one  or  more  outer  city  centers. 

Some  data  regarding  the  status  of  the  MDC  element  of  the  land  use  plan  in 
these  cities  that  responded  to  our  survey  are  given  in  Table  3.1  in  Section  III. 
These  cities  all  have  a  regional  planning  organization  that  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Regional  Councils.    No  data  of  this  type  have  been  ob- 
tained for  nine  of  the  cities  in  Table  4.3, 

Fast  growth  is  not  the  only  factor  that  can  indicate  potential  for  a  centers 
program.    In  fact,  some  of  our  larger,  older  cities  will  be  adding  much  larger 
numbers  of  people  to  their  outer  city  areas  than  many  of  the  smaller  but  faster 
growing  cities  in  Table  4.3.    Those  SMSA's  that  are  expected  to  grow  by  less  than 
50%  but  by  more  than  500,000  people  are  listed  in  Table  4.4.    This  group  contains 
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Table  4.3 


Qeographic  Groupings  of  High-Growth  SMSA's 


Southeast 

Rank  SMSA 

1  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 

2  Miami,  FL 

3  Tampa,  FL 

4  Washington,  D.  C. 

5  Orlando,  FL 

6  Atlanta,  GA 

7  Greensboro,  NC 

8  Charlotte,  NC 

9  Nashville,  TN 

10  Richmond,  VA 

11  Louisville,  KY 

12  Jacksonville,  FL 


Southwest 

1  Phoenix,  AZ 

2  Houston,  TX 

3  Denver,  CO 

4  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

5  Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  TX 


Midwest 

1  Columbus,  OH 

2  Flint,  MI 

3  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  MN 


West 

1  San  Jose,  CA 

2  Anaheim,  CA 


Northeast 

1  Rochester,  NY 
Pacific 

1        Honolulu,  HI 


Source:    Table  4.2 
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Total  Population 

Growth 

1970  2000  Increment 

628  1,472  134 

1  ,278  2,817  120 

1  ,012  1,955  93 

2,816  5,189  81 

434  769  77 

1,390  2,465  77 

605  1  ,016  68 

409  661  62 

541  872  61 

518  817  58 

828  1,297  57 

529  815  54 


968  1 ,886  95 

1,985  3,256  64 

1  ,227  1  ,981  61 

641  1  ,028  60 

2,330  3,589  54 


916  1  ,475  61 

497  767  54 

1  ,814  2,760  52 


1  ,017  1  ,954  82 

1  ,431  2,245  57 


883  1  ,412  60 


621  953  53 


Table  4.4 

SMSA's  Expected  to  Grow  by  Less  Than  50  Per  Cent 
But  by  More  Than  500,000  People,  1970-2000 

Growth 


SMSA 

1970 

2000 

Increase 

Increment 

San  Diego,  CA 

1,358 

1,976 

618 

46 

Kansas  City,  MO 

1,254 

1,793 

539 

43 

Newark,  NJ 

1,863 

2,529 

666 

36 

San  Francisco,  CA 

3,109 

4,155 

1,046 

34 

Boston,  MA 

3,754 

4,995 

1,241 

33 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

7,032 

9,115 

2,083 

30 

Chicago,  IL 

6,979 

8,934 

1,955 

28 

Detroit,  MI 

4,200 

5,322 

1,122 

27 

Philadelphia,  PA 

4,818 

6,015 

1,197 

25 

New  York,  NY 

11,572 

14,323 

2,751 

24 

Source:    Same  as  Table  4.2 

the  five  largest  SMSA's  in  the  U.S.  in  1970  plus  five  others.    As  can  be  seen, 
the  New  York  region  is  expected  to  add  about  2,750,000  people  during  this  time 
period.    The  expected  increment  is  almost  as  large  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 
Four  other  cities  have  population  growth  forecasts  of  more  than  1,000,000  in 
this  time  period  (San  Francisco,  Boston,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia).    It  is  prob- 
able that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  outer  city  portions  of  these  ten  SMSA's  will 
equal  or  exceed  that  of  the  smaller,  but  faster  growing,  SMSA's  listed  in 
Table  4.2.    However,  no  forecasts  are  available  that  can  confirm  or  refute  this 
assertion  at  present.    Moreover,  recent  indications  are  that  these  forecasts 
are  overly  optimistic  as  present  growth  rates  are  less  than  expected  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  enough  growth  is  expected  in  20  -  30  SMSA's 
during  the  1970-2000  period  to  make  an  outer  city  centers  program  feasible.  Of 
these,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  Denver  appear  to  be  the  most  likely  near- term 
prospects  in  terms  of  their  past  interest  in  outer  city  centers.    Among  the 
larger  SMSA's,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
have  all  included  an  outer  city  centers  element  in  their  regional  planning 
activities  but  none  has  seriously  pursued  its  implementation  to  date.  When 
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the  current  round  of  land  use  planning  activity  in  MetroDolitan  Planning  Organi- 
zations is  completed  (expected  in  late  1978  and  early  1979)  another  survey  should 
be  conducted  among  these       SMSA's  to  ascertain  how  the  status  of  the  outer  city 
centers  element  has  evolved.    With  this  information,  a  more  accurate  assessment 
of  the  potential  of  this  concept  in  these  high  growth  areas  could  be  developed. 

A  second  way  of  examining  the  potential  of  the  major  diversified  center 
concept  in  the  outer  city  is  to  look  at  the  trends  and  expectations  regarding 
the  large  regional  shopping  centers  in  the  United  States.    The  large  regional 
shopping  center,  defined  here  as  having  more  than  800,000  square  feet  of  gross 
leasable  area,  is  a  necessary  element  in  any  MDC  development  plan.    In  1976, 
there  were  about  17,523  shopping  centers  in  the  United  States  and  about  two  per 
cent  (363)  of  these  contained  more  than  800,000  square  feet.    Many  of  these 
large  regional  centers  probably  have  the  potential  to  become  part  of  some  type 
of  major  diversified  center  in  the  outer  city.    One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  or 
52  per  cent  of  these  regional  centers  are  located  in  six  states  as  shown  in 
Table  4.5. 

Just  because  they  are  big  does  not  mean  that  all  of  these  centers  have  the 
potential  to  become  part  of  a  larger  MDC  but  these  figures  do  provide  some  sense 
of  how  many  centers  might  become  involved  in  any  national  program  to  create  MDC's 
in  the  outer  city.    For  example,  one  might  expect  to  find  that  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  these  centers  (i.e.,  120  to  180)  are  logical  candidates  for  such  a 
program. 

Trend  data  regarding  the  number  of  shopping  centers  in  this  size  range  are 
available  for  three  points  in  time  (1972,  1974  and  1976)  and  they  show  (see 
Table  4.6)  that  the  number  of  centers  in  the  800,000-plus  square-foot  category 
has  increased  much  faster  than  the  total  of  all  shopping  centers  during  this 
four-year  period.    Experts  in  the  field  do  not  expect  to  see  many  more  large 
regional  centers  built  during  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  so  this  trend  may  not 
continue. 

A  third  way  of  looking  at  the  potential  for  MDC's  is  to  examine  the  data 
on  Major  Retail  Centers  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  part  of  its 
Census  of  Business,  conducted  every  five  years.    The  1967  Census  of  Business 
was  published  in  1970  and  contains  the  most  recent  data  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.    This  Census  looks  at  two  types  of  retail  centers:    (1)  central  business 
districts  and  (2)  concentrations  of  retail  stores  (other  than  CBD's)  located  in 
each  SMSA.    The  second  category  includes  the  Major  Retail  Centers  (KRC's)  which 
are  outer  city  centers  and  of  special  interest  to  this  study.    MRC's  are  defined 
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Table  4.5 


States  Having  Five  or  More  Regional  Shopping  Centers  with 
more  than  800,000  Square  Feet  of  Gross  Leasable  Area,  1976 


Number  of  Regional  Shopping  Centers 


Rank 

State 

Type  A 

Type  B 

Total 

1 

Cal ifornia 

36 

28 

64 

2 

Ohio 

18 

9 

27 

3 

Texas 

14 

12 

26 

4 

New  York 

9 

16 

25 

5 

Florida 

14 

10 

24 

6 

111 inois 

7 

15 

22 

7 

Pennsylvania 

11 

8 

19 

8 

New  Jersey 

7 

9 

16 

9 

Missouri 

8 

5 

13 

10 

Michigan 

5 

6 

11 

11 

North  Carolina 

6 

4 

10 

12 

Arizona 

6 

3 

9 

12 

Wisconsin 

4 

5 

9 

14 

Georgia 

4 

4 

8 

14 

Maryland 

3 

5 

8 

16 

Indiana 

3 

3 

6 

17 

Colorado 

3 

2 

5 

17 

Minnesota 

2 

3 

5 

17 

Virginia 

3 

2 

5 

17 

Washington 

1 

4 

5 

Total 

Total  in  U, 


S. 


164 
192 


153 
171 


317 
363 


Type  A  is  800,000  to  1,000,000  square  feet 
Type  B  is  more  than  1,000,000  square  feet 

Source:    Shopping  Center  World,  January  1977, 
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Table  4.6 

Trends  in  the  Number  of  Regional  Shopping  Centers 
as  Compared  with  All  Shopping  Centers,  1972-76 


Number  of  Regional 
(more  than  800,000 

All  U.  S.  Shopping 


Shopping  Centers 
square  feet) 

Centers 


1972  1974 

196  242 
13,240  15,074 


1976  1976/1972 

363  1.82 
17,523  1.32 


Sources:    Shopping  Center  World,  January  1973,  1975  and  1977. 


Table  4.7 

Major  Retail  Center  Data  from  the  Census  of  Business 


1963 


1967 


1  972^ 


Total  Number  of  MRC's 
in  the  U.  S. 


972 


1,225 


(2,200) 


Number  of  MRC's  with  Annual 
Sales  of  $50  Million  or  More 


74 


139 


(308) 


Per  Cent  of  All  U.  S.  MRC's 


8 


n 


(14) 


♦Estimated  by  the  authors 
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by  the  Census  Bureau  as  those  concentrations  of  retail  stores,  located  inside 
the  SMSA  but  outside  of  the  CBD,  having  at  least  $5  million  in  retail  sales  and 
at  least  ten  retail  establishments,  one  of  which  is  classified  as  a  department 
store.    MRC's  include  not  only  the  planned  suburban  shopping  centers  but  also 
the  older  "strip"  commercial  areas  which  meet  the  requirements.  Frequently, 
the  boundaries  of  a  MRC  include  stores  within  a  planned  center  and  other  stores 
adjacent  to  the  planned  center.    The  1967  Census  of  Business  includes  data  for 
1,700  MRC's  located  in  230  SMSA's  and  for  134  CBD's.    No  national  summary  from 
the  1972  Census  of  Business  has  been  published. 

Table  4.7  shows  the  most  recent  national  summary  data  that  have  been  pub- 
lished (in  1970)  by  the  Census  Bureau.    The  figure  for  1972  is  an  estimate 
developed  by  the  authors  and  is  not  an  official  figure.    These  data  show  that  there 
were  a  large  number  of  these  MRC  clusters  outside  the  CBD  in  1963  and  1972  and 
that  the  growth  in  the  number  of  MRC's  between  1967  and  1972  was  explosive  (i.e., 
an  increase  of  about  80  per  cent  in  only  five  years.    Table  4.7  also  includes  a 
tabulation  of  those  MRC's  which  had  a  sales  of  more  than  $50  million  in  1963  and 
1967.    If  we  assume  that  the  proportion  that  these  larger  centers  are  of  the 
national  total  rose  to  about  14  per  cent  in  1972,  then  there  would  have  been 
about  308  MRC's  in  this  size  range  in  1972.    Part  of  this  growth  in  the  number 
of  centers  is  due  to  the  inflation  of  the  dollar,  so  only  a  portion  of  this  fig- 
ure can  still  be  considered  to  be  in  a  "large"  size  category.    According  to  data 
from  Shopping  Center  World,  the  average  annual  sales  in  1976  for  shopping  cen- 
ters with  more  than  one  million  square  feet  was  about  $113  million,  while  the 
average  sales  figure  for  the  800,000  to  1,000,000  square  foot  centers  was  about 
$80  million.    Since  there  were  363  shopping  centers  in  these  two  size  categories 
in  1976,  it  appears  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  MRC's  that  have  sales  in  excess 
of  $50  million  per  year  that  do  not  include  a  shopping  mall  in  the  800,000-plus . 
square  foot  size  category.  Therefore,  any  outer  city  center  stimulation  program 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  including  a  large  auto-oriented  shopping 
mall  as  a  major  element  in  the  development  of  a  MDC  plan. 

A  key  private  sector  organization  in  this  regard  is  the  International 
Council  of  Shopping  Centers  (I  CSC)  headquartered  in  New  York  City.    I  CSC  is  a 
voluntary,  non-profit  trade  association  that  was  established  in  1957  and  today 
has  about  5,600  members  located  in  29  countries.    Approximately  two-thirds  of 
its  members  are  owners,  developers  or  managers  of  shopping  centers.  ICSC's 
membership  roster  also  includes  a  broad  cross-section  of  lending  institutions, 
attorneys,  architects,  contractors,  leasing  brokers  and  market  research  com- 
panies.   These  are  the  people  who  would  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  creation 
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of  outer  city  centers  built  around  their  shopping  malls  v;ould  be  in  their  best 
interests.    No  national  program  aimed  at  creating  a  substantial  number  of  outer 
city  centers  could  be  expected  to  get  very  far  without  the  endorsement  and  cooper 
ation  of  these  people. 

A  review  of  recent  issues  of  the  periodicals  which  serve  this  field  (Sh£[j- 
ping  Center  World,  Real  Estate  Forum,  National  Real  Estate  Investor,  Chain  Store 
Executive,  National  Mall  Monitor)  has  shown  that  transit  is  not  a  subject  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  these  periodicals  at  this  time.    Getting  these  people 
interested  in  the  subject  of  using  transit  to  encourage  the  growth  and  densifi- 
cation  of  the  areas  around  their  malls  would  require  a  large-scale  and  intensive 
effort  before  one  could  determine  how  feasible  a  national  outer  city  centers  pro- 
gram might  be.    However,  if  a  serious  shortage  or  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  gaso 
line  produced  a  drop  in  sales  at  these  shopping  centers  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  one  could  expect  the  ICSC  members  to  become  more  receptive  to  transit- 
oriented  ideas  very  quickly.    This  industry  keeps  close  tabs  on  its  current  oper- 
ations and  is  quick  to  sense  any  threat  to  its  continued  prosperity.    Its  communi 
cation  methods  and  channels  are  well-developed  and  new  ideas  can  be  transmitted 
quickly  and  effectively  to  the  membership.    Some  assessment  of  the  outer  city 
center  concept  among  these  people  should  be  a  high  priority  item  in  further  work 
on  this  topic. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Geography  Division)  has  recognized  that  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  MRC  concept  exists  and  has  developed  some  changes  in 
the  definition  of  the  MRC  that  is  being  used  in  the  1977  Census  of  Business. 
Two  changes  have  been  made.    First,  an  MRC  has  to  have  25  rather  than  ten  retail 
stores  and  one  store  has  to  be  a  general  merchandise  store  with  100,000  square 
feet  or  more  rather  than  one  store  being  classified  as  a  department  store.  In 
addition,  about  25  large  (500,000  or  more  people)  cities  have  decided  to  delin- 
eate major  and  minor  city  economic  areas  (CEA's).    Data  for  the  CEA's  will 
include  manufacturing,  wholesale,  retail  and  services  (major  areas)  and  retail 
and  services  (minor  areas).    Guidelines,  including  the  level  of  detail  and  type 
of  data  to  be  tabulated,  were  made  available  in  October  of  1977.    The  Census 
Bureau  does  not  currently  plan  to  publish  any  data  from  the  CEA  prooram  until 
1980.    Even  then,  the  data  will  not  be  published  for  general  use.    The  CEA  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  produce  the  kind  of  data  that  could  make  an  accurate  count 
of  the  number  of  clusters  of  economic  activity  in  the  outer  city  available  as 
well  as  providing  information  on  the  size  and  mix  of  activities  in  each  center. 
Unfortunately,  this  program  seems  to  have  a  relatively  low  priority  in  the  Census 
Bureau  and  little  useful  information  can  be  expected  from  it  until  1982,  if  then. 
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There  are  two  other  factors  which  could  exert  a  significant  influence  on 
the  potential  for  outer  city  centers  becoming  the  focus  of  a  national  program 
designed  to  encourage  their  growth  and  densi fication.    One  is  the  need  to  con- 
serve gasoline  which  may  arise  because  of  sharp  price  increases  or  because  of 
a  government  rationing  program.    In  either  case,  the  result  would  be  a  tendency 
for  people  to  make  fewer  and  shorter  trips  whenever  possible.    This  would  tend 
to  make  the  outer  city  centers  more  attractive  as  locations  for  those  activities 
that  especially  desire  to  be  near  outer  city  population  groups,  either  in  terms 
of  their  labor  force  needs  or  in  terms  of  their  need  for  middle  and  upper  income 
customers. 

If  gasoline  price  increases  or  rationing  does  occur,  and  people  respond  by 
making  fewer  and  shorter  trips,  then  one  could  expect  the  air  quality  of  our 
cities  to  improve  noticeably.    Of  course,  this  can  occur  only  if  people  can  sat- 
isfy their  needs  at  nearby  locations.    Thus,  the  encouragement  of  outer  city 
centers  can  aid  the  achievement  of  both  of  these  linked  goals,  if  they  become 
an  important  element  of  our  national  policy  in  the  future.    Still,  the  air 
quality  in  the  outer  city  centers  may  become  worse  if  they  are  developed  as 
auto-oriented  centers.    If  transit  is  provided  in  a  timely  and  forceful  fashion, 
these  centers  may  be  able  to  grow  and  become  more  dense  without  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  air  appreciably.    A  well-designed  transit  service  to  and  within 
outer  city  centers  is  therefore  probably  an  important  precondition  to  the  achieve 
ment  of  any  substantial  reduction  of  travel  and  air  pollution  within  the  urban 
region. 
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APPENDIX  A 
PERSONS  INTERVIEWED 


Atlanta,  Georgia 

John  Bates,  Richard  Courtney,  Eric  Harkness,  Manuel  Padron,  Brenda  Stone, 
Joel  Stone,  Tom  Weyandt,  John  Wilson 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Jacob  Kominsky,  T.R.  Lakshmanan,  James  Rose,  Tom  Totten,  Robert  Young 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Kenneth  Carmignani,  J.  Col t Landreth,  Jack  Meltzer,  Philip  Peters,  Dean  Pollack 
Denver,  Colorado 

Alan  Canter,  Robert  Friis,  Edward  Gerhardy,  David  Howell,  Ralph  Jackson, 
Charles  King,  Larry  Nowacki ,  Fernando  Ospina,  Don  Shanfelt 

Houston,  Texas 

Bob  Bennett,  John  Carrara,  Burton  Fisher,  Barry  Goodman,  John  Hodson,  Joe  Pyle, 
Craig  Roberts,  Charles  Savino,  Carl  Sharpe,  Travis  Tullos,  Jr. 

Irvine,  California 

Ron  Hendrickson,  Donald  Moe 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Norman  Emerson,  Art  Hasegawa 

Miami,  Florida 

Roy  Barden,  Charles  Blowers,  Allan  Bly,  John  Dyer,  Harvey  Flechner,  Walter  Geiger, 
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Simon  Zweighaft 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Steve  Alderson,  Larry  Dallum,  Robert  Davis,  Marl  in  Gilhousen,  John  Jamieson, 

Jean  Johnson,  Greg  Luce,  Richard  Putnam,  George  Scheuernstuhl ,  Clarence  Shall  better 

New  York,  New  York 

John  Follis,  Jr.,  John  Keith,  Jeff  Zupan 
San  Diego,  California 

Dave  Allsbrook,  Jack  Bentley,  William  Doyle,  George  Frank,  Ross  Hall, 
Walter  Jaconski ,  Thomas  Larwin,  Maryann  Munsell,  Max  Schmidt 
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San  Francisco,  California 


Emilio  Escudero,  William  Goldner,  Thomas  Graves,  Chris  Hartzel 1 ,  Gordon  Jacoby, 
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NOTICE 


This  document  is  disseminated  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the  interest  of  information 
exchange.  The  United  States  Government  assumes  no  liability 
for  its  contents  or  use  thereof. 

This  report  is  being  distributed  through  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation's  Technology  Sharing  Program. 
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